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The  Computer  and 
Education  at  Brown 

When  the  editors  ol  Time  magazine  de- 
clined to  name  a  Man  or  Woman  ol  the 
Year  for  1982,  choosing  instead  to  name 
the  computer  Machine  of  the  Year,  they 
were  acknowledging  the  overwhelming 
influence  computers  increasingly  exert 
over  our  lives.  Brown  has  recognized  the 
power  of  the  computet  by  beginning  an 
experiment  that  will  dramatically  affect 
every  aspect  of  campus  life. 


Brown's  Summer  Academy: 
"Now  I  Know  I'll  Fit  In" 

Take  several  inembers  of  the  Brown  fac- 
ulty, add  dozens  of  high  school  students 
willing  to  spend  a  few  weeks  of  their 
summer  vacation  in  an  academic  envi- 
ronment, and  the  result  is  an  intellectual 
and  social  experience  known  as  the 
Browti  .Summer  Academy. 


Alvin  Sizer  '36: 
"Unaccustomed  As  I  Was" 

An  alumnus  recollects  in  traiK|uility  the 
fear  and  loathing  of  rhetoric  class — and 
the  one  magic  moment  that  cured  him  of 
stage  flight  forever. 


Departments 

Carrying  the  Mail 
Under  the  f^lms 
Sports 
The  Classes 
Obituaries 
Reunion  Reports 


Preserve 
Your  Assets 

The  harvest  has  been  bountiful, 
but  now  you're  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  having  the  fruits  of 
your  labor  gobbled  up  by  estate 
tax.  Don't  be  left  in  such  a  pickle! 

You  can  preserve  your  assets 
for  your  children  or  grand- 
children, and,  at  the  same  Hme, 
make  a  gift  to  Brown  through  a 
charitable  lead  trust. 

Brown  will  reap  the  benefits 
of  the  interest  income  during  the 
term  of  the  trust.  Then,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  trust,  the  prin- 
cipal wiU  be  passed  on  to  the 
designated  recipient.  Those 
assets  will  have  been  removed 
from  your  estate  and  will  not  be 
subject  to  an  estate  tax  at  a  later 
time. 

For  further  information  on 
charitable  lead  trusts,  contact: 

The  Office  of  Planned  Giving 
Brown  University  /  Box  1893 
Providence,  Rl  02912 
401  863-2374 


Planned  Giving 


CARRYING  THE  MAIL 


The  May  issue 

Editor:   Let   me  just   say   that  John 
Foraste  does  exquisite  photography! 
CATHERINE  KARNON '82 

C.ampu.s 

Editor:  The  May  1983  BAM  should 
be  treasured.  "In  Celebration"  cap- 
tures important  essays,  especially  John 
Foraste's  extraordiiiarv  photo  essay. 

Brown  has  a  photographer  who 
constantly  rewards  the  eye  and  the 
imagination.  (As  an  amateur/proies- 
sional  photographer  myself,  I  hnd  my- 
self analyzing  how  he  captured  what  is 
revealed.) 

Perhaps  on  m\  next  trip  to  Brown, 
1  can  comb  his  photo  files  for  Com- 
mencement 1979.  Both  my  father, 
Louis  Miller  '29,  and  I  (class  of  '54) 
marched  to  the  Old  Meeting  House. 
When  I  recognized  John,  I  asked  him 
to  take  our  picture.  Dad  in  his  fifty- 
year  reunion  cap  and  I  in  academic 
regalia.  I  know  he  caught  a  magic 
moment. 

DEVRA  MILLER  BRESLOW  '54 

Lus  Angeles 

Editor:  In  the  three  years  since  my 
graduation,  the  Alumni  Munthly  seemed 
to  me  to  reflect  a  great  institution  in 
almost  constant  turmoil.  The  articles 
and  letters  discussed  the  entire  range 
of  social,  political,  and  financial  prob- 
lems which  face  a  major  university 
with  an  urgency  that  left  me  uneasy 
for  Brown's  future.  I  began  to  wonder 
if  those  four  years  I  spent  in  Provi- 
dence were  not  as  they  had  seemed. 

I  remembered  a  university  brim- 
ming with  confidence  in  the  quality  of 
its  faculty  and  students,  and  taking 
pride  in  the  place  it  had  earned 
among  its  peers.  I  remembered  a  stu- 
dent body  of  incredible  diversity  of 
backgrounds  creating  a  fascinating 
array  of  attitudes  and  experiences 
which  I  had  never  experienced  before. 
What  had  occurred  dining  my  absence 
from  College  Hill  to  stir  the  cauldron 
of  discontent  which  appeared  monthly 
in  my  mailbox? 


Amidst  this  private  confusion,  there 
now  arrives  the  May  issue  of  BAM. 
Inside,  the  Brown  I  remembered  is 
back.  I  read  with  pride  of  the  fine  suc- 
cess of  the  Campaign  for  Brown,  the 
concern  of  the  students  involved  with 
Keep  Brown  Beautiful,  and  Professor 
Workman's  rekindled  faith  in  the  abili- 
ties of  his  students  to  appreciate  the 
efforts  of  the  University  on  their  be- 
half. Finally,  there  is  Mr.  Foraste's 
photographic  tribute  to  the  campus, 
which  has  been  able  to  describe  to  my 
fellow  officers  the  unique  personality 
of  Brown  as  I  never  could.  The 
confidence  and  optimism  contained  in 
your  May  issue  as  regards  Brown's 
place  among  the  leaders  in  education 
is  so  strong  as  to  be  tangible  to  me. 
Thank  you  for  reviving  the  old  pride  I 
carry  for  my  University.  It's  great  to 
know  that,  among  the  cries  for  change, 
a  great  University  continues  to  thrive. 

Once  again,  thanks. 

BRETT  HELM  '80 

U.,  USMC 

Qiianlicu,  Va. 

Thanks 

Editor:  My  wife  and  I,  as  well  as 
our  friends  the  Deckers,  attended  the 
graduation  weekend  festivities  and  had 
a  marvelous  time. 

I  would  like  to  especially  express 
appreciation  to  the  Brown  Housing 
Department  for  their  kindness  and 
cointesy  as  well  as  for  their  excellent 
planning  and  arrangements. 

The  weekend  was  indeed  very 
pleasant  and  enjoyable. 

Thank  you. 

RUPE  AUSTIN.  JR.  '48 

Rensselaer,  N.Y. 

Waste  of  time 

Editor:  In  response  to  Dr.  Work- 
man's most  useful  article  may  I  men- 
tion that  in  my  four  years  at  Brown  I 
listened  intently,  memorized  assidu- 
ously, regurgitated  competently  (3.3 
average),  forgot  immediately,  and,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  learned  essen- 
continued  on  page  12 


We  did  it! 


The  Campaign  for  Brown 


Jim  Harmon  '57  reads  one  of  the  witty  "Sayings  of  Chairman  Henry"  to  Mrs.  Henry 
D.  Sharpe,  Sr  The  occasion  was  a  June  2  dinner  celebrating  the  publication  of  "The  Keyhole 
in  the  Sky,  "  a  compilation  of  wry  mixed  metaphors  for  fundraisers  to  live  by,  collected  from 
speeches  made  by  Campaign  for  Brown  National  Chairman  Henry  D.  Sharpe,  Jr.  '45. 


The  Bio-Medical  Center  terrace  enclosure,  which  houses  the  Center  for  Health  Care  Studies, 
is  a  visible  symbol  of  the  success  of  the  Campaign  for  Brown. 


Gould  Laboratory,  Brown 's  new  computer 
science  facility.  Gould,  Inc. ,  an  Illinois-based 
electronics  company  with  factories  in  more 
than  12  countries,  is  contributing  $500,000 
over  five  years  for  construction  of  the 
laboratory. 


Campaign  raises  $182  million  -  tops  goal  by  $24  million 


Brown  Fund  raises  $18  million  in  Campaign 

The  final  totals  are  in  and  the  Campaign  for  Brown  topped  its  original 
goal  of  $  1 58  million  by  more  than  $24  million. 

The  final  Campaign  total  is  $182,045,819  raised  in  gifts  and  pledges 
from  July  1,  1978  to  June  30,  1983. 

The  Brown  Fund's  performance  "is  one  of  the  hallmark  achievements 
of  the  Campaign,"  said  National  Campaign  Chairman  Henry  D.  Sharpe 
Jr.  '45. 

"The  Brown  Fund  result  cannot  be  interpreted  as  anything  but 
extraordinary,"  he  said.  "We  planned  to  raise  $  14,600,000  for  the  Brown 
Fund  during  the  five-year  Campaign  and  surpassed  that  objective  by 
some  23.5  percent  ($3,424,000)." 

The  Corporation  of  Brown  University  led  the  way  in  supporting  the 
Campaign.  Trustees  gave  a  total  of  $42,670,202. 

A  significant  number  of  trustees  pledged  10  percent  of  their  annual 
incomes  and  10  percent  of  their  total  assets  to  the  Campaign. 

The  Leadership  Gifts  portion  of  the  Campaign  (gifts  of  $50,000  and 
up)  raised  $54,993,232,  more  than  $10  million  over  its  original  goal. 
There  were  39  individual  gifts  of  $  1  million  or  more. 

Corporate  and  Foundation  contributions  to  the  Campaign  amounted 
to  $42,871,829,  or  109  percent  of  their  goal.  This  includes  $10  million 
from  IBM,  the  largest  single  corporate  gift  to  the  Campaign. 

Bequests  received  during  the  Campaign  totalled  $7,909,915. 

Among  the  Campaign's  achievements  were:  renovation  of  the  John 
Hay  Library,  construction  of  the  Olney-Margolies  Athletic  Center  and 
Geology-Chemistry  Research  Building,  renovation  of  departmental 
houses,  creation  of  eight  new  endowed  chairs,  and  more  than  $40  million 
raised  for  scholarships,  fellowships,  and  support  of  academic  programs. 


Some  of  the  Campaign's 
achievements  in  the  final 
year . . . 

■  Brown  to  be  computerized: 
$15  million  IBM  gift  and  new 
computer  science  annex 

■  Faunce  House  renovation 
underway 

■  The  Nancy  Duke  Lewis 
Professorship  funded 

■  The  Buonanno  Esplanade 
dedicated  at  the  Athletic  Center 

■  The  President's  Fund 
established  to  honor  Howard 
Swearer 

■  The  Sol  Koffler  Wing  added  to 
Brown's  Bio-Medical  complex 

■  Elmer  M.  Blistein  House 
dedicated 

■  The  National  Service  Scholar's 
Program  expanded 

■  The  Carberry  Stockroom 
dedicated  in  the  Geo-Chem 
Research  Building 


Post-Campaign  period  to  focus  on  endow- 
ment, Brow^n  Fund 


In  spite  of  the  success  of  the  Campaign 
for  Brown,  all  of  the  University's  current 
needs  were  not  met.  While  total  gifts  to 
the  Campaign  for  Brown  were  ahead  of 
projected  support,  the  uses  for  which 
these  gifts  were  made  were  not  totally 
consistent  with  Campaign  priorities. 

For  example,  there  was  an  imbalance 
between  funds  for  restricted  current 
support  and  money  raised  for  endow- 
ment; considerably  more  was  raised  for 
restricted  current  support  than  pro- 
jected, while  additions  to  the  perma- 
nent endowment  lagged. 

In  the  immediate  post-campaign 
period,  there  will  be  a  heightened 
emphasis  on  endowment,  particularly 


for  financial  aid,  for  libraries,  and  for 
faculty  chairs  which  provide  budget 
relief  for  the  University. 

There  will  also  be  a  concerted  effort 
to  complete  funding  for  building 
projects.  Donors  will  be  encouraged  to 
accelerate  payment  of  Campaign  for 
Brown  pledges  to  increase  Brown's 
cash  flow. 

Finally,  The  Brown  Fund  will  be 
stressed  in  every  solicitation.  Emphasis 
will  be  on  increasing  the  size  of  annual 
gifts;  increasing  the  regularity  of  annual 
giving  among  alumni,  alumnae,  parents 
and  friends;  and  increasing  the  Brown 
Fund's  visibility  as  a  central  priority. 


"The  generosity  that  we  saw  displayed  in 
the  Campaign  for  Brown  will  go  far  toward 
positioning  the  University  for  the  difficult 
challenges  thai  lie  ahead,  "  said  President 
Howard  Swearer,  in  announcing  the  raising 
of  $182  million. 
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Leadership  Gifts: 
$10  million  over  goal 

Tlic  Leadership  Gifts  portion  oi  the 
Campaign  (gifts  of  $50,000  and  up) 
raised  $54,993,2  52.  This  is  more  than 
$10  million  over  tiie  original  Leadership 
Gifts  goal  of  $44,750,000. 

There  were  39  individual  gifts  of 
$1  million  or  more. 


Dorothy  Beals  Bnnvn    18,  oldest  alumna  contributor  to  the  Nancy  Duke  Lewis  Professorship,  The  Samuel  N.  Gerard  House,  home  of  the 

finds  her  name  on  the  plaque  honoring  major  donors.  The  plaque  was  unveiled  at  a  June  3  Philosophy  Department,  54  College  St. 

reception  celebrating  completion  of  funding  of  the  Chair  for  a  woman  of  professorial  rank  Renovation  of  this  historic  departmental 

at  Brown.  house,  the  first  to  be  renamed  during  the 

Campaign,  was  made  possible  through  the 
generosity  of  Emanuel  Gerard  '54,  in 

Reunion  Giving  to  the  Campaign  for  Brown       ^honor  of  ms father. 

Campaign  for  Brown  Total  Reunion  Commitment 

(Gifts  and  Multi-Year  Pledges,  Generated  Challenge  and  Corporate  Matches) 


Brown 

Percent 

Fund 

Head  Class                 Number 

Number 

Partici- 

Brown 

Other 

Challenge  Corporate 

Reunion 

Class 

Chairmen 

Agents                      Solicited 

Donors 

pation 

Fund 

Purposes 

Match* 

Match* 

Total 

60th  Men 

1923 

Don  C .  Thorndil<e  ( Dec. ) 

W.  Chesley  Worthington 

72 

38 

53% 

33,366 

799,238 

26,942 

1,400 

860,946t 

60th  Women 

1923 

Alice  Desmond  Schmleder 

40 

28 

70% 

1,075 

3,245 

275 

400 

4,995 

55th  Men 

1928 

Jesse  P.  Eddy,  111 

Edward  R  Frazee 

151 

99 

66% 

59,009 

2,633,858 

11,680 

3,800 

2,708,347t 

55th  Women 

1928 

Alice  O'Connor  Chmietewsl^ 

74 

60 

81% 

14,390 

856,649 

17,231 

5,982 

894,252t 

50th  Men 

1933 

Paul  J.  Maddock  (Honorary) 
William  J.  Gilbane 

William  C.Whittemore 

Howard  P,  Skinner 

192 

119 

62% 

222,320 

1,592,623 

88,571 

5,051 

1,908,565 

50th  Women 

1933 

Ruth  Wade  Cerjanec 

Katherine  M.  Hazard 

87 

68 

78% 

19,137 

56,310 

6,385 

300 

82,132t 

45th  Men 

1938 

William  Rice 

231 

132 

57% 

139,594 

2,372,370 

28,989 

12,748 

2,553,701 

45th  Women 

1938 

EdytheF.  Cornell 

96 

74 

77% 

57,210 

15,634 

2,008 

100 

74,952t 

40th  Men 

1943 

Jason  Z.Levine 

258 

122 

47% 

91,065 

609,747 

58,906 

19,181 

778,899t 

40th  Women 

1943 

Carol  Taylor  Carlisle 

113 

81 

72% 

3,897 

18,557 

1,860 

633 

24,947 

35th  Men 

1948 

Alfreds.  Reynolds 

Harrison  Sussman 

432 

176 

41% 

370,561 

562,279 

39,946 

26,800 

999,586 

35th  Women 

1948 

Christine  Dunlap  Famham 
Helena  ■  Hope  Gammell 

Barbara  Oberhard  Epstein 

186 

103 

55% 

30,467 

121,476 

33,525 

2,495 

187,963t 

30th  Merged 

1953 

James  R.  Winoker 

Curtis  F.  Kruger 
Janice  Swanson  Post 

661 

260 

39% 

396,896 

1,964,864 

93,923 

8,570 

2.464,253t 

25th  Merged 

1958 

D.BarrClayson 

Paul  H.Johnson 

Gerald  R.  Levine 

742 

343 

46% 

417,851 

2,241.941 

178,370 

20,310 

2,858,472t 

Susan  Adier  Kaplan 

Joan  Kopf  Tiedemann 

20th  Men 

1963 

James  M.  Seed 

John  W.  Kaufmann 

529 

263 

50% 

114,331 

909,999 

84,954 

8,985 

l,ll8,269t 

20[h  Women 

1963 

Carole  Jones  Dineen 

198 

104 

53% 

25,380 

9.841 

4.531 

2.325 

42,077t 

15  th  Merged 

1968 

Kenneth  R.  Fitzsimmons,  Jr. 

Lawrence  G.  Buc 
Shelly  N.Fidler 

777 

371 

48% 

97,463 

85,654 

36,650 

14,262 

234,029t 

10th  Merged 

1973 

Robert  W.  Leary 

1035 

438 

42% 

40,340 

98,534 

11,302 

10,729 

160.905 

5th  Merged 

1978 

Leslie  J.  Smith 

1136 

336 

30% 

24,320 

6,067 

8,466 

6,880 

45.733t 

*ChaIlenge  and  Corporate  Matches  reflect  only  cash 
in  hand  as  of  June  30,  1983. 


fReunion  giving  records  were  smashed  this  year 
with  the  Class  of  '58  leading  with  the  largest  25th 
Reunion  gift  to  date  on  record.  Twelve  other 
classes  breaking  their  respective  reunion  records 


are:  '23  men,  '28  men,  '28  women,  '33  women, 
'38  women,  '43  men,  '48  women,  '53  merged, 
'63  men,  '63  women,  '68  merged  and  '78  merged. 


The  Brow^n  Fund:  making  a  difference 
in  building  the  New^  Brow^n 


Five  classes  top  $1  million 
in  reunion  giving 

The  classes  of  1928,  1933,  1938,  1953, 
and  1956  each  raised  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion in  reunion  gifts. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  class  of 
1928  raised  a  total  of  $3,490,507  in 
celebration  of  their  55th  reunion.  The 
45th  reunion  class  of  1958  raised 
$2,388,004. 

Next  was  the  class  of  1958  with 
Brown's  largest  25th  reunion  gift  on 
record  -  $2,241,941.  The  class  of  1953 
30th  reunion  total  was  $  1 ,964,864  and 
the  class  of  1933  contributed  $  1 ,648,933 
in  its  50th  reunion  year. 

Senior  Class  raises  $113,000 

The  Class  of  1983  raised  $1 13,000  in 
four-year  pledges  to  support  financial 
aid  and  libraries.  Fifty-three  per  cent  of 
the  class  contributed  to  the  campaign. 

74  nights  of  phonothons 

More  than  1,250  volunteers  manned 
the  phones  to  bring  in  $832,893  in  74 
nights  of  phonothons  in  nine  cities. 
Phonothon  cities  included  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Boston,  Hartford,  New 
York  and  Washington,  D.C. 


SCBC  wins  national  avs'ard 

The  Students  Campaign  for  Brown 
Committee  (SCBC)  won  an  Exceptional 
Achievement  Award  from  the  Council 
for  the  Advancement  and  Support  of 
Education  for  its  outstanding  fund- 
raising  performance. 

The  SCBC  enlisted  393  students  and 
raised  $232,775  in  Providence  phono- 
thons. They  also  involved  campus 
organizations,  fraternities  and  athletic 
teams  in  support  of  the  Campaign. 

Corporate  Matching  Gifts 
to  Brown  Fund  quadruple 

Annual  Corporate  Matching  gifts  to  the 
Brown  Fund  have  quadrupled  since  the 
start  of  the  Campaign,  growing  from 
$149,883  in  fiscal  1978  to  $667,211  in 
fiscal  1983. 

A  total  of  463  companies  made  gifts 
to  Brown  to  match  their  employees' 
gifts  last  year.  Top  corporate  donors 
included  IBM,  Exxon,  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  Reliance  Insurance,  Time  Inc., 
Cigna,  Mobil,  General  Electric,  Bell 
Laboratories,  Louisiana  Land  and 
Exploration  Co.  and  Textron. 


IBM  leads  Corporate, 
Foundation  giving 

The  largest  corporate  or  foundation  gift 
to  the  Campaign  came  from  IBM  -  $  1 5 
million  to  establish  the  Institute  for 
Research  in  Information  and  Scholar- 
ship (IRIS). 

Corporations  and  Foundations  con- 
tributed $42,871,829  to  the  Campaign 
for  Brown.  This  figure  includes  only 
$10  million  of  the  IBM  gift. 

Other  major  corporate  gifts  of  cash  or 
equipment  to  support  computer  science 
and  IRIS  were:  Exxon,  $299,000;  Atari 
$150,000;  Apple  $500,000  and  Apollo 
$600,000. 

Foundation  gifts  in  the  last  year  of 
the  Campaign  included:  $270,000  from 
Richard  King  Mellon  Foundation  for 
Brown's  Urban  Environmental  Labora- 
tory; $153,000  from  the  Andrew 
W.  Mellon  Foundation  for  the  Rocke- 
feller Library;  and  $156,000  from  the 
Rhode  Island  Foundation  to  the  Geron- 
tology Program. 


ELMER  M.  BLISTEIN 

HOUSE 

a  gift  of  Philip  S.  Hayes  '53 

iionoring 

Professor  Blistein  "42 


Hugh  Allison  '45  reads  a  telegram  from  Professor  Josiah  S.  Carberry  at  the  commencement 
weekend  dedication  of  the  Carberry  Stockroom  in  the  Geo-Chem  Building.  Behind  Allison 
is  Win  Chase  '53,  at  right  are  Pat  James  '32  and  Chemistry  department  Chairman 
Ned  Greene. 


Professor  Elmer  M.  Blistein  is  surrounded 
by  former  students  at  the  commencement 
weekend  dedication  of  the  Elmer  M.  Blistein 
House,  which  houses  the  Graduate  Writing 
Program. 


our  president 

hasn't  changed  his  shirt 

in  36  years 


^^wflMM   W 


Thirry-six  yeors  ago  we  mode 
ond  sold  the  firsr  Purisr'  burron- 
down  shirt  .  .  .  wirh  its  exclusive 
"Liberty  Dell"  roll. 

The  button-down  was  not  new  ot  that  time  —  but 
the  Purist  principles  were. 

Today  —  nearly  four  decade's  later  —  we  are  still 
proud  of  the  Purist  and  what  it  represents  to  the 
wearers  of  quality  opporel. 
The  Purist  has  become  the  standard  by  which 
other  shirts  are  measured.  The  followers  —  and 
there  hove  been  many  —  hove  merely  added 
even  greater  recognition  to  the  leadership  of  the 
Purlsr.  For  to  be  copied  is  to  be  honored. 


If  Q  leader  truly  leads,  he  remains  —  a  leader.  The 
Purist  has  met  that  chollenge.  It  has  maintained  its 
own  expression  from  the  very  beginning  It  has 
endured  the  test  of  time  through  quolity,  styling, 
comfort,  croftsmonship,  superior  fobrics  .  and 
the  fovor  of  generotion  after  generation  of 
well-dressed  men. 

What  better  reason  for  our  president  not  to  hove 
changed  his  shirt  in  36  years. 


® 


SERO 


The  last  of  the  great 
shirtmakers. 


For  rhe  store  neoresr  you.  write  Sero,  Dept  I.  Cherry  Hill  Dronford,  Ct  06405 


lialU  iKilliiiij;  fxct-pl  l()i  liie  odd  tati 
thai  still  lattlfs  aioiiiid  my  brain  lolailv 
divorced  Iroiii  am  lealitv. 

No  one  ever  gave  me  a  cliaiue  to 
Ihink:  I  had  to  spend  all  m\  time  trying 
lo  figure  out  what  the  professor 
wanted  to  hear. 

And  in  fact,  no  one  ever  im|3lied 
that  school  was  a  place  lor  real  learn- 
ing, bv  which  1  mean  information  oi 
experience  that  results  in  a  change  of 
perception,  understanding,  or  behav- 
ior. 

Rather,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  the 
purpose  of  education  was  to  learn  to 
do  what  I  was  told  and  to  pass  exami- 
nations in  order  to  recei\e  a  ticket  of 
admission  to  the  next  institution.  This 
I  did  most  competently  and  hnally 
started  learning  when  I  got  to  medical 
school  and  was  at  last  doing  what  I 
wanted  to  do. 

But  except  for  the  three  R's,  which 
I  learned  mostly  at  home,  I  consider 
my  first  sixteen  years  in  the  system  as 
a  monuinental  waste  of  time  and 
couldn't  agree  more  with  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw  who  staled  that,  "The  only 
time  my  education  was  interrupted  was 
when  I  was  in  school." 

ROBERT  E.  KAY,  M.D.  '53 
Paoli.  Pa. 

Information — or 
knowledge? 

Editor:  1  read  with  interest  your 
item  on  Mr.  Shipp's  $5U-million  pro- 
posal to  equip  every  living  being  at 
Brown  with  a  personal  computer 
(BAM.  Mav).  While  I  do  not  have  a 
copv  of  the  complete  proposal,  I  was 
amazed  that  the  article  offered  essen- 
tiallv  no  reason  why  this  very  expen- 
sive experiment  should  be  undertaken, 
other  than  a  few  glib  phrases  such  as 
".  .  .it  will  happen  anyway"  (if  so,  per- 
haps we  should  just  let  it  and  save  the 
considerable  outlav).  The  only  substan- 
tive use  mentioned  is  that  they  could 
be  used  to  ".  .  .gather  data,  plot  charts 
and  graphs,  search  journals,  organize 
research  notes,  or  prepare  bibli- 
ographies." Admittedly,  these  tasks  do 
tend  to  be  tedious — especialh  to  a  pro- 
fessor who  has  written  many  learned 
papers — but  Brown's  main  interest 
should  be  training  of  students.  When 
one  uses  a  machine  to  gather  data,  one 
implicitlv  assumes  that  whoever  pre- 
pared the  data  for  the  machine  did  a 
complete  job.  If  he  didn't,  the  conclu- 
sions the  student  draws  could  be 
wrong.  Further,  if  all  the  student 
knows  is  how  to  use  a  computer  to  do 
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Newsweek  Report  to\5u  No  7 

Be 

part  cf  the 

heard. 

Newsweek's  Policy  Forum. 
It's  an  advocacy  page  where  you  can 
speakout  on  issues. 

Many  corporations  and  associations  have  some  strong — 
and  valid — points  of  view  on  issues  affecting  business 
and  society. 

But  finding  a  place  to  express  these  views  in 
a  serious  national  medium  has  always  been 
difficult.  Until  now. 

Newsweek's  Policy  Forum  page  was  cre- 
ated to  give  you  a  place  to  take  a  stand.  To 
speak  out  and  be  heard.  In  fact,  it's  the  only 
advocacy  forum  available  on  a  national  basis  in  a 
single  medium. 
The  Policy  Forum  page  is  always  in  the  same 
place  in  Newsweek  (opposite  the  heavily  read  Periscope  page)  and 
always  looks  the  same  (a  simple  communications  format).  What  you  say  is 
said  with  importance  in  a  place  of  importance. 
That's  why  thought  leaders  like  Atari,  GTE,  The  Bell  System,  the  AMA,  and  NEA  have 
chosen  Policy  Forum  to  speak  out  on  issues  that  concern  all  of  us.  They  know  that  their  point 
of  view  will  get  the  attention  of  over  21  million  concerned  readers.  Readers  who  obviously  can 
act  on  actionable  policies. 

Policy  Forum  is  a  special  page  with  a  special  purpose.  And  Newsweek's  Publisher,  Charles 
J.  Kennedy,  will  give  special  attention  to  any  questions       ^^  ■ 

you  may  have  or  plans  you  may  be  making.  Contact  him    ^l^^'^^CS^L^^^^^I^ 
directly  at  (212)  350-2552.  Ti/    ^^  ■*  ^^  ^^^r«^ 

And  make  yourself  part  of  the  heard.  Wc  TCpOrt  tO  yOU. 


t  NEWSWEEK,  1983 


The  Courage 

of  a  Kiowa  Warrior 


As  this  young  Kiowa  warrior  strains  toward 
his  unseen  opponent,  his  sacred  shield 
invokes  powers  to  protect  him.  He  may 
be  trying  only  to  touch  his  enemy 
to  "count  coup"-  and  return 
unscathed.  For  the  Plains  Indian's 
honor  was  based  on  such  acts  of  brav- 
ery, and  not  on  mere  killing. 

"The  Coup"  is  one  of  three  sculptures 
depicting  19th-century  Plains  Indian  life 
created  by  archaeological  artist  Eve  Griffin 
in  collaboration  with  ethnohistorian 
Ellen  Wilson,  formerly  of  Brown's 
Haffenreffer  Museum  of  Anthro- 
pology. Eve's  lovingly  detailed 
sculptures  describe  Plains 
Indian  ornamentation,  dress 
and  material  culture  with 
historical  accuracy. 

Cast  in  pewter,  about  9 
inches  high,  $200-3250  apiece 
A  limited  number  of  sculptures 
are  available. 

For  more  information,  please  write: 

E  &  E  Enterprises  6  Glenview  Drive  Bristol,  Rhode  Island  02809 


NEW    BROWN    CALENDAR 


»  creoted  especially  for  Brown  s  alumni  by  Brown 
students 


•  13  beoutiful  color  photos  capturing  the  essence  of 
Brown 


•  contains  all  ma|or  events  of  the  college  from  fall, 
1983  to  fall,  1984 


•  large  enough  to  record  all  office  appointments  on 
convenient  2  month  layout  -  12"xl8" 


•  unbeotoble  price:  $4  95  eoch 


•  help  support  AIESEC.  -  an  International  Association 
of  students  in  business  and  economics. 


Pfeose  send  _ calendar(sl  ot  S4.95  eoch,  plus  $.75  each  for  postage  and  handling.  I  enclose  my  check 

for mode  payoble  to  Brown  Colendor     AIESEC 


Name 


Address  . 
City    


State  . 


.Zip. 


Moil  to  Brown  Calendar  ■  AIESEC,  Ba«    1930,  Brown  Univers.ty,  Providence,  R  I    02912 


his  work,  he  will  never  learn  how  to  do 
il  hiinsell  al  I  he  lihiarv.  .Sitiiilar  state- 
ments (ould  he  argued  againsi  liie  use 
of  a  (omputer  by  a  suideiil  with  the 
otiiei  listed  (  hores. 

In  another  part  oi  the  papei  the 
(laim  is  made  that  Brown  would  not 
have  to  shoulder  the  hnancial  burden 
lor  this  experiment  by  itsell,  but  that 
industry  will  help  out.  To  a  certain 
extent  there  is  a  precedent  for  this  in 
that  one  corporation  has  indeed 
helped  Brown  in  the  past  with  com- 
puter facilities  (and  clue  in  no  sinall 
part  to  the  hue  gentleman  who  was 
both  an  alunuius  and  the  chairman  of 
that  corporation).  Perhaps  that  sort  of 
support  might  exist  for  this  project. 
Houe\er,  if  it  has  not  been  firmly 
identified,  I  believe  that  my  twenty- 
seven  vears'  experience  in  both  univer- 
sities and  industry  can  point  to  an- 
othei  precedent.  Industry  is  forever 
extolling  their  firm  support  for  the 
universities,  but  rarely  does  this  sup- 
port manifest  itself  in  serious  dollar 
support,  at  least  for  any  one  institu- 
tion. As  an  example,  the  corporation 
with  which  I  am  associated  probably 
donates  several  million  dollars  each 
year  as  part  of  their  akmini  fund 
matching-donation  program.  Certainly, 
this  is  to  be  lauded,  but  I  doubt  if  any 
one  institution  receives  inore  than 
one/one-hundredth  of  this  amount.  If 
Mr.  Shipp's  arguments  are  correct. 
Brown  will  not  be  the  only  school 
flocking  to  partake  of  corporate  larg- 
ess; frankly,  in  that  case,  the  funds  are 
not  there. 

However,  my  most  important  point 
in  c|uestioning  the  wisdom  of  this  ex- 
periment lies  in  the  fact  that  comput- 
ers are  very  efficient  at  dispensing  in- 
formation. No  one  has  ever  accused 
them  of  even  attempting  to  dispense 
knowledge,  although  there  are  those 
who  do  confuse  the  two.  Brown's  char- 
ter— and  its  only  reason  for  exis- 
tence— deals  solely  with  knowledge.  If, 
in  the  future,  I  should  wish  a  tele- 
phone number  I  would  be  most  happy 
to  query  a  coinputer.  But  if  I  should 
wish  to  expand  m\  knowledge  I  would 
consider  attending  a  class  and  interact- 
ing with  a  professor — verbally,  not 
thiough  a  keyboard. 

WILLIAM  H.  FOLEY  71  Ph.D. 

Arlington,  Texas 

Whence  Ratty? 

Editor:  I  enjoved  vour  article  about 
the  Refectory,  as  it  was  called  in  my 
day,  but  felt  that  you  ignored  a 
baffling  coiuindrum:   Whence    "ratl\"? 


Be  a  tall  ship  to  a  young  schooner 
Climb  aboard  the  Brown  Network 


valnia" 


Making  a  successful  transition  from  College  Hill  to 
new  horizons  beyond  Brown  requires  preparation 
and  planning.  In  many  instances,  charting  the  right 
course  can  depend  upon  who  is  available  to  pro\'ide  stu- 
dents with  the  direaion  they  need. 

That's  why  the  Student- Alumni  Relations  Committee  of 
Brown  (SARC)  sponsors  an  innovative  program  called 
the  Brown  Network.  The  Network  is  composed  of  i,ooo 
Brown  alumni  in\'oKed  in  programs  designed  to  help 
students  prepare  for  their  future. 

With  a  variet}'  of  programs  to  choose  from,  you  can 
become  in\'olved  bv  doing  an\thing  from  sponsoring  vital 
internships  to  proxiding  career  ad\ice  o\'er  the  phone.  The 
role  you  play  in  the  Network  is  up  to  vou. 

Whatever  your  interests,  we  need  your  help  in  order  to 
meet  the  growing  needs  of  Brov\'n's  di\'erse  student  body. 
With  your  particular  experiences  at  Brown  and  in  the  work- 
ing world,  you  can  help  students  explore  new  horizons  and 
make  more  informed  decisions  about  their  ftiture. 

Interested?  Then  fill  out  and  return  the  Network  Infor- 
mation form  below,  indicating  which  programs  vou  are 
interested  in  and  you'll  climb  aboard  one  of  Brown's  most 
exciting  and  rewarding  alumni  programs! 

Network  Program  Options 

Resource  Bank  advisors  are  an  over-the- phone  source  of 
information  for  students  and  fellow  alumni  who  need 
assistance  with  career  decisions. 

Career  Forum  speakers  return  to  campus  to  share  their 
experiences  in  preparing  for  and  selecting  careers. 
Stopover  sponsors  pro\ide  o\emight  accommodations  for 
students  who  must  tra\'el  for  job  interxiews. 
Spring  Extemship  sponsors  allow  students  to  \olunteer 
for  a  week  on  the  job,  to  take  a  closer  look  at  a  career. 
Internship  sponsors  pro\'ide  students  with  \  ital  work 
opportunities  o\'er  the  summer  recess  or  during  the  Januar)' 
break. 


D  Resource  Bank 
D  Career  Forum 

n  Stopo\'er 

D  Spring  Extemship 

n Internship 

Name 

Class 

Job  Title 

Business  Address 

Business  Phone: 


Home  Phone: 


Prefer  to  be  contacted  at:  D  Home  D  Work 

Return  to:  SARC  Office,  Box  1859,  Brown  Uni\'ersirv, 

Prow,  Rl  02912 


Sponsored  by  the  Alumni  Relations  office  of  Brown  University.  For  further  information  call  401-863-3380. 


Let  your  advertising 
benefit  from  all  four 
characteristics  of  Ivy 
League  Group 
Readers 

•  Education 

•  Affluence 

•  Influence 

•  Loyalty  —  to  their  col- 
lege and  its  magazine 

Send  for  the  1981  Subscriber 

Study  done  by  Harvard  Business 

School.  It  confirms  all  these  characteristics  and  supports  our 
claim  that  the  Ivy  Group  is  an  ideal  medium  for  selling  quality 
products  and  places  to  403,000  quality  people 

The  Mortimer  Berkowitz 
Company,  Inc. 

145  East  63rcl  St.,  New  York,  NY    10021     (212)753-9740 
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BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE 

Post-Baccalaureate 
Premedical  Program 

This  small  selective  course  of  study  is 
designed  for  men  and  women  with 
bachelor's  degrees  in  non-science 
fields  who  are  changing  career  goals. 
The  program  stresses  intensive  work 
in  the  sciences,  leading  to  application 
to  schools  of  medicine  or  dentistry. 

•  5-year  Post-Baccalaureate/M.D. 
programs  with  Dartmouth  Medical 
School,  Hahnemann  University 
School  of  Medicine,  The  Medical 
College  of  Pennsylvania,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester  School  of 
Medicine 

•  5-year  Post-Baccalaureate/D.M.D. 
program  with  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Dental 
Medicine 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

Special  Academic  Programs 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania  19010 

(215)  645-6197 


LYNN  lACHNEY 
CHARTERS 

Private  crewed  yacht  charters  in 
the  CARIBBEAN.  NEW  ENGLAND 
and  MEDITERRANEAN,  Fine  per- 
sonalized service  since  1968.  Vir- 
gin   Island    bareboat    listing    also 
available. 
Tel:  Lynn  Jachney  617-639-0787 
Box  302AM,  Marblehead, 
Mass,  01945 

TOLL  FREE:  800-223-2050 


decor  international 

171  newbury  st.  boston 
262- 1529 


handwoven  rugs 

,  orientals-kilims-dhurries 
!i       tapestries- folk  art 


■^■%-^^^^' 


Two   ol    my   chilclicii    lia\c    f;i;uliian-<l 
Ironi  Brown  receiilly  and  neither  can 
tell  me,  nor  can  any  of  their  (riends, 
why  it  is  called  thus.   Does  your  sialT 
writer,   Katherine   Hinds,  know  or  do 
any  of  your  readers?  Certainly,  at  the 
lime  or  my  giaduation  (1951)  the  re- 
fectory was  in  use — just — but  the  nic  k- 
namc  had  yet  to  suiface.   In   iatt,   I 
worked  in  the  dining   hall  both   there 
and  at   Faunce   House  for  foui    veais 
and  remember  with  particular  pleasuie 
that    toothless   septuagenarian,    .'\lfred 
Vogel,   who   took   care   of  the   milk,   a 
decent  and  amusing  man.  One  other 
memor\     is    the    strictest    one-portion 
rule   that   prevailed;   an  extra  any- 
thing— even  a  slice  of  that  ghasdy  ac- 
cordian-packaged  bread — had  to  be 
paid  tor. 

Keep  up  the  good  work  and  do 
solve  this  rattv  affair. 

JOHN  MAXTONE-GRAHAM  '51 

New  York  City 

Common  Sense 

Editor;  I  have  just  read  Paul  Ma- 
zur's  letter  about  the  conservative 
journal  Common  Sense  (BAM.  May).  It 
seems  to  ine  that  Mr.  Mazur  has 
passed  judgment  without  even  reading 
it. 

I  know  several  of  the  people  in- 
volved with  this  journal.  They  are  not 
"paid  mouthpieces  for  the  Moral  Ma- 
jority," Right-wing  fanatics  may  be 
execrable,  but  so  are  extiemists  and 
fanatics  in  almost  any  cause,  Mr.  Ma- 
zur  assumes  that  all  conservatives  are 
fanatics.  The  people  I  know  who 
worked  on  Common  Sense  are  intelli- 
gent, reasonable  students  who  found 
that  there  was  no  published  outlet  for 
their  views  on  campus,  and  worked 
hard  to  establish  one.  This  is  how  to 
"smash  a  liberal  monopoly" — have  the 
courage  to  publish  a  conservative 
journal  in  a  liberal  environment. 

I  don't  think  that  there  is,  as  Mr. 
Mazur  states,  "everv  reason  to  believe" 
that  Common  Sense  will  commit  the  sins 
he  enumerates.  He  doesn't  claim  to 
have  read  it  or  to  know  any  of  the 
people;  what  other  evidence  could 
there  be?  Only  his  own  ahe.idv 
formed  ideas  about  conservati\es  .uid 
their  writing,  and  basing  judgment  on 
such  ideas  is  trulv  prejudice. 

PETER  A.  LYNN  '84 

Sands  Point,  N.Y. 
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Come,Travel  with  Brown  Faculty 


'    Make  your  plans  now  and  discover 
a  new  experience. 

Many  alumni  have  discovered  the 
value  of  traveling  with  Brown.  You 
tour  with  a  Brown  faculty  member, 
an  expert  who  brings  rich  knowledge 
and  new  perspectives  to  the  sites  and 
people  you  visit.  You  don't  worry 
about  travel  details.  We  make  all  air, 
hotel,  tours,  and  baggage  handling  ar- 
rangements for  you.  You  get  the  best 
price  for  the  quality  of  the  trip  and 
special  arrangements.  Isn't  it  time 
for  you  to  discover  educational 
travel  with  Brown? 

The  1984  travel  calendar  is  as  fol- 
lows. You'll  note  some  special  offer- 
ings—some trips  not  offered  through 
other  groups.  Check  the  list  for  the 
trip  you  want  and  mark  your 
calendar.  To  get  more  complete 
details,  return  the  coupon,  call  the 
office  (401-863-1946),  or  write 
(Brown  Travelers,  Box  1859  Brown 
University,  Providence,  RI 02912). 


1984  Calendar  for  Brown 
Travelers: 

March  17-25,  Caribbean  Cruise 
aboard  the  "Sea  Cloud"  with 
Gordon  S.  Wood,  Professor  of  His- 
tory, expert  on  early  colonial  devel- 
opment; $2,900— $5,500  depending 
upon  cabin  choice  per  double 
occupancy. 

May,  Greece  with  John  Rowe 
Workman,  Professor  of  Classics,  co- 
sponsored  with  Brown  Club  of 
Rhode  Island;  approximately  $  1,500 
per  person  double  occupancy. 

June  16-July  2,  Alaska  with 
Douglas  D.  Anderson,  Professor  of 
Anthropology;  approximately 
$3,600  per  person  double  occupancy. 

June  27-July  9,  Germany  Cruise 
on  the  Rhine/Moselle/Neckar 
Rivers  with  Albert  R.  Schmitt, 
Professor  of  German  and  native  of 
the  region,  includes  visits  to 
Amsterdam  and  Interlaken;  approxi- 
mately $  1,900  per  person  double  oc- 
cupancy, $550  single  supplement. 


August  5-23,  Russia  Visit  Moscow 
and  Odessa  along  with  a  ten-day 
cruise  on  the  Danube  and  Dnieper 
Rivers  and  the  Black  Sea  with 
Abbott  (Tom)  Gleason,  Associate 
Professor  of  History;  approximately 
$2,700 — 3,200  per  person  double  oc- 
cupancy, $3,350  for  single. 

September  1 1-28,  China  Includes 
Grand  Canal  cruise  and  visits  to 
Tokyo  and  Hong  Kong  with  a  mem- 
ber of  Brown's  Asian  History 
program;  approximately  $3,995^er 
person  double  occupancy. 

October,  Egypt  A  16-day  trip  in- 
cluding two  days  in  London  at  the 
end  of  trip  and  a  5-night  Nile  River 
Cruise,  with  Leonard  H.  Lesko, 
Professor  of  Egyptology,  and  Barbara 
Lesko,  also  an  Egyptologist;  approxi- 
mately $3,400  per  person  double  oc- 
cupancy. 


Name. 


.  Class  Year . 


Street  Address . 


City,  State,  Zip . 


Please,  send  me  complete  details  about  the . 


trip. 


Mail  to:  Brown  Travelers,  Box  1859  Brown  University,  Providence  RI  02912 


A  program  in  Brown  University's  Continuing  College.  401  863-1946    at=^   "ii^       ?S=^, 


UNDERTHE  ELMS 


Recording  memories 
of  Brown's  alumnae 

The  Peinlm)ke  Arclii\e  Project, 
now  entering  its  third  year,  was  born 
soon  after  Nancy  Duke  Lewis  Pro- 
fessor (and  historian)  |oan  Scott  ar- 
ri\ed  at  Brown  in  tlie  suninier  of 
19.SI).  "I  was  moving  into  ni\  new 
othce  in  Almiinae  Hall,"  she  told  an 
SRC)  t'.onimencenieni  Forum  audience 
last  June,  "when  a  tour  group  of  po- 
tential Brown  students  walked  past. 
One  of  them  asked,  'What  i.s  the  Pem- 
broke campus?'  The  student  tom- 
guide,  a  voung  woman,  answered,  'I 
dunno.  I  think  it  was  some  kind  of 
women's  lollcgc."  " 

Only  nine  years  after  the  1971 
Brown-Pembroke  merger,  current 
Brown  students  knew  little  or  nothing 
about  Pembroke  College,  the  name 
given  in  1928  to  Brown's  coordinate 
college  for  women,  founded  in  1891. 
Scott  and  her  colleagues  at  the  Pem- 
bioke  Center  for  Teaching  and  Re- 
search on  Women  resolved  to  remedv 
that  deficiency  with  an  oral-histor\ 
project  that  would  involve  nearly  every 
segment  of  the  Brown  commu- 
nity— alumnae,  students,  facultv,  and 
administrators. 

Under  the  direction  of  graduate 
student  Michelle  Oppenhcimer,  Brown 
students  taking  a  Special  Themes  and 
Topics  course  have  inter\iewed  be- 
tween thirtv  and  thirty-five  aliminae  to 
date,  transcribing  the  interview  tapes 
and  writing  a  paper  to  fulfill  the 
course  requirement.  "They  started 
with  the  oldest  classes,  and  we're  now 
up  to  the  mid-3()s  classes,"  Scott  says. 
There  is  no  funding  for  the  project,  so 
for  the  most  part  interviews  have  been 
with  local  alumnae,  except  in  a  few 
cases  when  out-of-town  alumnae  were 
visiting  the  area.  The  tapes  and  tran- 
scripts are  being  deposited  in  the 
Brown  Archives  to  await  further  analy- 
sis and,  Scott  hopes,  incorporation  into 
a  book  on  the  history  of  women's  edu- 
cation at  Brown.  "It  has  been  twenty 
vears    since    Grace    Hawk's    history    of 


Joan  Scott  sits  beneath  a  portrait  of  Nancy  Duke  Lewis. 


Pembroke,"  Scott  notes.  It  is  time  not 
only  for  an  update,  but  for  a  book  that 
will  examine  the  textine  of  women's 
lives  at  Pembroke — their  emotions, 
dreams,  and  social  and  academic  expe- 
riences. 

The  classes  of  the  1920s  were 
Scott's  primary  subject  at  the  Com- 
mencement Forum,  which,  not  surpris- 
ingly, was  heavily  attended  by  alum- 
nae, particularly  those  from  earlier 
classes.  A  major  theme  of  the  era, 
Scott  noted,  was  the  tying  together  of 
impeccably  ladylike  behavior  and  ap- 
pearance with  an  emphasis  on 
"excellent  intellectual  accomplishment. 
Ihe  women  told  us  there  were 
rules — lots  of  them:  'We  were  used  to 
obeying,  and  we  weren't  used  to  pro- 
testing. Life  was  a  lot  simpler.'  "  Early 
Pembroke  deans  embodied  these 
ideals:  "Nancy  Duke  Lewis  and  Marga- 
ret Morriss  were  both  mentioned  for 
their  irreproachable  behavior,  their 
emphasis  on  discipline,  and  their  ap- 
pearance as  authorit\  figures  who  in- 
spired students  to  excel.  The  power  of 
the  role  model,"  Scott  said,  "was  very 
important  in  shaping  the  education  of 
women  in  the  '20s.  There  was  a  lot  of 
individual  counseling  and  nurturing  of 
tiie  students  by  a  powerful  figure. " 

Classes  for  women  at  Brown  in 
the  '20s  were  held  separately,  from 
those  for  men,  but  the  curriciiknn  was 
the  same,  with  the  exception  of  biol- 
ogy, which  was  taught  to  women  "be- 
hind a  closed  door,"  noted  Scott  to  the 
audience's  amusement.  A  few  classes 
were  coeducational.  "Two  girls  took 
economics,"  Scott  said.  "Thev  reported 
that  the  boys  would  snicker  at  their 
answers." 

Later  this  summer,  Scott  elabo- 
rated on  the  alumnae  of  the  '20s  as 
portrayed  by  their  own  memories. 
"Socioeconomically,  there  was  a  lot  of 
variety.  The  girls  from  local  fami- 
lies— the  commuters — tended  to  be 
from  more  modest,  lower-middle  class 
backgrounds;  while  the  dorm  students 
tended  to  be  from  families  with  better 
means. "  Attitudes  about  w^omen's  edu- 
cation, however,  did  not  seem  to  vary 


from  one  group  to  another.  "Most  of 
the  women  had  no  problem  at  all  con- 
vincing their  families  they  should  go  to 
college;  there  was  a  great  sense  of  se- 
curity about  it.  Also,  there  was  an  as- 
sumption that  the  women  would  work 
after  college.  This  was  very  surprising 
to  the  student  interviewers. 

"We  have  found  that  the  '20s 
women  remained  active,  either  in  pav- 
ing careers  or  as  volunteers.  The)  also 
feel,  in  retrospect,  that  the  pressure  to 
get  married  back  then  was  not  nearly 
as  great  as  it  was  for  later  genera- 
tions." "Nobody  tnld  me  to  get  mar- 
ried," one  said  emphatically.  Another 
alumna  told  her  interviewer,  "In  the 
'40s  and  '50s,  [the  pressure  to  marrv] 
was  positively  ridiculous!" 

While  she  is  occupied  with  a  major 
three-year  research  project  on 
"Cultural  (Constructions  of  the  Female" 
(BAM.  April  1982),  Scott  still  has  time 
to  keep  tabs  on  the  oral  history/archive 
project,  which  she  considers  her  "pet." 
A  firm  commitment  to  women's  educa- 
tion, she  says,  "is  an  important  legac\ 
at  Brown.  Since  the  merger,  the  im- 
portance of  this  commitment  has 
faded.  We  are  reminding  people  in  a 
visible  way  of  what  that  legacy  is." 

Scott  thinks  the  interviewing  pro- 
cess will  continue  with  alumnae  of 
classes  up  until  the  Brown-Pembroke 
merger.  When  the  historv  is  written, 
an  epilogue  will  simimarize  develop- 
ments since  the  merger. 

There  are  a  number  of  projects 
underway  at  the  Pembroke  Center; 
however,  Scott  says,  "This  one  I  really 
love!  It  connects  everything  we're  do- 
ing. It  speaks  to  the  campus  commu- 
nity, to  alumni  and  alumnae,  to  schol- 
arship, and  it  taps  many  of  our 
resources."  And  it  may  insure  that 
future  campus  guides  will  never  again 
have  to  answer  "I  dunno"  when  asked 
what  Pembroke  was.  j\  q 


Campaign  for  Brown 
totals  $182,045,819 

The  final  total  for  the  Campaign 
for  Brown  shows  that  the  Universitv 
received  1182,045,819  in  gifts  and 
pledges,  more  than  $24  million  over 
the  original  goal  of  $158  million. 

"This  remarkable  achievement," 
President  Swearer  said  in  a  statement, 
"would  have  been  unattainable  without 
the  extraordinary  leadership  and  en- 
thusiasm of  those  spearheading  the 
Campaign.  But  the  response  of  all 
those    involved     with     the    Campaign, 


from  the  trustees  with  their  paceset- 
ting  gifts  of  S42.6  million  to  the  thou- 
sands of  individual  alumni  across  the 
country,  has  been  truly  inspiring  and 
gratifying.  The  generosity  that  we  see 
displayed  in  this  Campaign  will  go  far 
toward  positioning  the  University  for 
the  difficult  challenges  that  lie  ahead." 

The  chairman  of  the  Campaign, 
Henry  D.  Sharpe,  Jr.  '45,  added:  "It's 
a  proud  moment  for  Brown.  We  sur- 
passed a  goal  that,  when  we  began  this 
Campaign,  few  thought  we  could 
achieve.  That  we  succeeded  is  a  credit 
not  simply  to  the  University  commu- 
nity, but  to  the  environment  of  Provi- 
dence and  the  state  as  a  whole. " 

Individual  gifts  and  pledges  pro- 
vided the  greatest  amount — some 
$128.7  million — of  the  mone\  raised. 
Corporations  ga\e  approximately  $25 
million,  foundations  $17.8  million,  and 
government  and  associations  $10.4  mil- 
lion. 

The  campaign's  funds  will  provide 
more  than  $40  million  for  scholar- 
ships, fellowships,  and  academic  pro- 
grams. The  campaign  also  provided 
for  the  creation  of  eight  new  endowed 
chairs,  the  construction  of  the  Olney- 
Margolies  Athletic  Center,  and  the 
renovation  of  the  John  Hay  Library 
and  fi\e  departmental  houses. 


Early  retirement  option 
opens  tenured  slots 

Last  summer,  Professor  of  English 
A.  D.  Van  Nostrand  left  his  teaching 
position  of  thirty-one  years  at  Brown 
to  take  a  new  jol>  as  head  of  the  Eng- 
lish department  at  the  Georgia  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  In  his  tenure  at 
Brown,  Van  Nostrand  garnered  con- 
siderable acclaim  for  his  development 
of  a  new  method  of  teaching  "func- 
tional writing,"  and  in  1975  he 
foimded  Brown's  Center  for  Research 
in  Writing. 

So  why  did  he  pull  up  stakes  at 
the  unlikely  age  of  sixty — an  age  when 
most  folks  are  winding  down  their  ca- 
reers, not  starting  new  ones  in  far-off 
states? 

Part  of  the  answer  is  Brown's  Pol- 
icy on  Early  Retirement  Benefits  for 
faculty,  adopted  by  the  Corporation  in 
May  1 98 1.  Similar  early-retirement  in- 
centive plans  ha\e  been  established  by 
a  number  of  other  luiiversities  and  col- 
leges, most  notably  since  Congress 
raised  the  mandatory  retirement  age 
from  sixty-five  to  seventy  in  1978. 

Brown's  policy  enabled  Van  Nost- 


rand  to  retire  rroin  Brown  at  age  sixty 
while  Kniiiniiiiig  to  receive  30  percent 
ol  liis  base  salar\  (plus  a  r)-percent  in- 
crease each  vear)  tor  live  vears.  In 
addition,  the  rni\ersit\  will  conliiiiie 
to  [)a\  lieallh  insurance  ((i\eragc  and 
make  pension-plan  contributions  (lut- 
ing that  time.  Witli  that  security,  \'an 
Nostrand  was  free  to  accept  the  C Geor- 
gia lech  job  and  leave  his  mark  on  the 
teaching  of  writing  at  yet  another  insti- 
tution. 

Ten  Facultv  have  retired  under 
the  earlv  retirement  option  since  it 
took  effect,  and  two  others  have  made 
commitments  to  do  so  within  the  next 
two  vears.  Some  of  them  are  pursuing 
new  research  projects  in  the  Pro\i- 
dence  area;  others  are  continuing  their 
writing  careers  without  the  daily  de- 
mands of  teaching;  and  several  are  uti- 
lizing another  new  Brown  op- 
tion— phased  earlv  retirement,  which 
pays  a  protessor  60  percent  of  his  or 
her  base  salary  for  teaching  half-time. 

VV'hv  are  universities  adopting 
early-retirement  policies?  The  answer 
entails,  of  course,  some  dollar  savings; 
but  it  boils  down  to  the  need  to  hire 
promising  \<)ung  scholars  while  allow- 
ing older  facultv  members  the  Hex- 
ibilitv  to  pursue  new  directions  without 
saci  iticing  financial  stability. 

"Manv  American  universities,  in- 
cluding Brown,"  says  Associate  Provost 
James  Patterson,  former  chairman  of 
the  historv  department,  "have  a  fairly 
large  percentage  of  senior  facultv  rela- 
tive to  vounger  teniued  facultv."  This 
lopsidedness  is  expensive,  Patterson 
notes,  because  of  the  higher  salaries 
that  accompany  senioritv.  "And  it  is 
difficult  to  open  up  positions  to  hire 
and  keep  younger  faculty,  which  is 
unfortunate  for  the  health  and  vitality 
of  the  academic  disciplines.  It  is  detri- 
mental to  the  University  in  the  long 
run  not  to  hire  tiew  blood." 

The  circumstances  were  com- 
pounded. Patterson  says,  by  former 
President  Jimmy  Carter's  signing  in 
1978  of  the  age-seventy  mandatory  re- 
tirement bill,  which  became  applicable 
to  tenured  faculty  in  July  1982.  "The 
universities  already  had  many  tenured 
senior  faculty,"  Patterson  says.  Now  it 
appeared  thev  would  have  even  larger 
percentages  of  them.  "Universities  be- 
gan to  address  the  question,  'How  do 
people  who  might  want  to  retire  as 
soon  as  they  are  eligible  dare  to  do  so, 
financially  speaking?'  " 

Behind  Brown's  earlv-ietirement 
policy,  savs  Patterson,  is  "a  cai  lot "  of 
sorts  for  senior  facultv  between  the 
ages  of  sixtv  and  sixty-seven  who  have 


seived  the  Uni\ersitv  lor  at  least 
fifteen  years.  A  professor  between 
sixtv  and  sixt\-five  who  opts  for  full 
eailv  retirement  gels  SO  percent  of  his 
base  salai\;  at  age  sixlv-six,  the  pei- 
ceutage  of  the  base  salarv  drops  to  20; 
and  at  age  (i7,  it  falls  to  10  percent. 

Piofessors  who  afreacfy  ha\e  cho- 
sen earfy  retiiement  are  R.  V.  Cassiil, 
of  English;  A.  Hunter  Diipree,  history; 
Klliot  R.  (ioodman,  political  science 
(whose  phased  retirement  will  begin  in 
1984-83);  Edwin  Honig,  English;  A. 
David  Rossoff,  Hispanic  ancf  Italian 
studies;  Haiold  W.  Pfautz,  sociology; 
Robert  G.  Potter,  jr.,  sociologv;  James 
E.  Schevill,  English  (who  is  teaching 
part-time  at  Blown  under  the  phased 
retiretnent  plan);  Peter  A.  Stewart,  bi- 
ology; Van  Nostrand;  and  Paul  B. 
VVeisz,  biologv. 

"Neither  the  oiigin  of  the  polics 
nor  its  implementation,"  stresses  Pat- 
terson, "is  aimed  at  getting  rid  of  sen- 
ior faculty.  Brown  is  making  an  as- 
sumption that  there  are  manv  things  a 
person  in  his  or  her  sixties  might  like 
to  do  in  a  fulfilling  way,  without  hav- 
ing to  worry  about  supporting  them- 
selves. The  policy  does  not  serve  only 
institutional  needs." 

When  a  senior  faculty  member 
retires,  however,  it  is  possible  to  hire  a 
junior-level  faculty  inember  for  as  little 
as  half  of  the  foriner's  base  salary. 
"But  saving  money,"  Patterson  insists, 
"wasn't  the  point.  And  sometimes  we 
might  hire  another  distinguished  sen- 
ior person  to  replace  the  retired  pro- 
fessor." 

A  side  benefit  of  the  early  retiie- 
meni  option  may  be  that  Biown  can 
hasten  its  fulfillment  of  affirmative- 
action  hiring  goals.  "Of  the  ten  vacan- 
cies created  to  date,"  Patterson  says,  "it 
appears  that  six  have  been  filled,  one 
way  or  another,  and  that  four  of  the 
new  faculty  members  are  women." 

Patterson  is  sensitive  to  senior  fac- 
ultv's  feelings  about  the  early  retire- 
ment option.  "I  tread  a  fine  line,"  he 
says.  "It's  my  job  to  let  the  faculty 
know  about  this  policy.  But  we  don't 
want  them  to  think  the  administration 
is  pushing  its  loyal  sons  and  daughters 
out  the  door."  This  harclK  seems  to  be 
the  case,  with  laut  a  dozen  piofessors 
choosing  or  expressing  the  intention  to 
choose  the  early  letirement  plan  to 
date.  The  plan's  result,  rather,  has 
been  to  open  some  tenure-track  posi- 
tions— a  luxury  (some  would  call  it  a 
necessity)  Brown  has  missed  sorely 
during  the  last  decade.  .4,/). 


Samuel  Babbitt:  "Exceptional  candidate." 

Samuel  Babbitt  named 
vice  president 

Samuel  Eisher  Babbitt,  formerly 
vice  president  of  Memorial  Sloan-Ket- 
tering  Cancer  (Center  in  New  York 
City,  has  been  appointed  vice  presi- 
dent for  development.  Babbitt  replaces 
Robert  A.  Seiple  '65,  who  left  the  posi- 
tion in  Julv  to  become  president  of 
Eastern  College  and  The  Eastern  Bap- 
tist Theological  Seminarv,  in  Philadef- 
phia. 

Babbitt's  new  job  responsibiiities 
include  planning,  organizing,  and  di- 
recting all  fimd-raising  efforts  for  ttie 
Universitv.  He  wiif  direct  a  staff  of 
eightv  with  a  budget  of  12.6  million. 

Prior  to  his  post  at  Memorial 
Sloan-Kettering.  where  he  supervised  a 
staff  of  seventv  and  was  responsible 
for  fund-raising  ancf  externat  affairs. 
Babbitt  was  the  founding  president  of 
Kirkland  C^ollege  in  Clinton,  New 
^'ork.  He  held  that  position  for  twelve 
vears  before  Kirkland  merged  with 
Hamiiton  ('ollege.  which  is  also  in 
Clinton.  Babbitt's  other  acadetnic  ex- 
perience was  as  assistant  dean  at  \'ale 
C.raduate  School,  and  dean  of  men  at 
Vanderbilt  Universitv  in  Nashville, 
lennessee.  In  1961  he  served  a  \ear 
in  the  Peace  Corps  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  as  chief  of  the  College  and  Uni- 
versitv Liaison  Office  in  the  Office  of 
Public  Affairs. 

Born  and  educated  in  New 
Haven.  Babbitt  received  a  B.A.,  an 
M.A.,  and  a  Ph.D.  in  .American  stud- 
ies, all  fioni  \'ale.  His  wife,  Natalie 
Babbitt,  is  the  author  of  many  books 
for  children,  including  the  award-win- 
ning Turk  Everlaslinif. 

"Samuel  Babbitt's  experience  in 
both  fiuicf-raising  and  the  fieid  of  edu- 
cation make  him  an  exceptional  candi- 
date  to  continue   the  tiemanding   task 


of  lielping  Brown  meet  its  financial 
challenges,"  said  President  Howard 
Swearer  when  he  announced  the  ap- 
pointment. "With  the  conclusion  of 
our  five-year  Champaign  for  Brown  I 
am  confident  that  his  expertise  will 
help  us  maintain  liie  momentum  we 
iiave  establisiied  with  the  Campaign's 
imprecedented  success.  We  are  fortu- 
nate that  a  person  with  his  broad  ex- 
perience has  chosen  to  work  in  the 
service  of  Brown."  K.H. 


The  good  and  bad  news 
about  life  at  Brown 

A  thirty-member  committee  ap- 
pointed last  January  by  President 
Howard  Swearer  to  study  and  report 
on  community  life  at  Brown  has  re- 
commended additional  study  and  pos- 
sible changes  in  several  areas. 

Chaired  by  Professor  of  Physics 
Philip  Bray  '48,  the  group  split  into 
three  subcommittees  to  focus  on 
specific  problems  evident  on  campus  in 
recent  years.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Interactions,  chaired  by  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  History  Mary  Gluck,  looked 
at  social  life  and  group  interaction, 
particularly  intolerant  and  anti-social 
beha\ior  indicative  of  racisrii,  sexism, 
religious  bigotrv,  and  intolerance  ol 
gav  students.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Abuses,  chaired  by  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Dean  of  the  College  Donald  Scott, 
studied  the  causes,  manifestations,  and 
consequences  of  substance  (e.g.,  alco- 
hol and  drug)  abuse  bv  students.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Residential  Organi- 
zation, chaired  h\  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology Bryan  Shepp,  e\aluated  the 
way  residential  life  is  organized  and 
how  it  affects  the  academic  and  social 
experiences  of  students. 

"(jtiite  positive  in  tone,"  is  how 
Dean  of  Student  Life  Eric  Widmer  de- 
scribes the  report.  Indeed,  the  CCC:  pre- 
faced its  recommendations  by  noting  "a 
wide  appreciation  tor  the  many  positive 
aspects  of  life  at  Blown.  The  cpiality  ol 
life  for  most  students  is  apparently 
good,  and  many  have  emphasized  .  .  . 
their  positive  feelings  about  programs, 
facilities,  and  people  at  Brown.  Appre- 
ciative cominents  have  been  received 
about  many  elements  of  the  Office  of 
Student  Life  .  .  .  many  faculty,  various 
residential  units,  athletic  facilities,  aca- 
demic programs."  The  report.  Bray 
wrt)te,  should  be  considered  in  "this 
context  of  general  satisfaction  and  ap- 
proval. "  Widmer  adds,  however,  that 
the  report  "was  supposed  to  be  diagnos- 


tic, so  it  would  be  strange  if  it  didn't 
make  note  of  problems,  too." 

That  it  does.  The  committee 
found  "serious  problems  concerning 
racism,  sexism,  bigotry  and  antiosocial 
liehavior,"  its  report  states.  "A  signifi- 
cant number  of  minority  groups.  .  . 
experience  some  degree  of  discomfort 
.  .  .and  some  have  been  the  victims  of 
statements  or  acts  that  are  racist  or 
based  on  ethnic  or  religious  considera- 
tions."  Women  continue  to  experience 
sexual  harassment,  the  report  says, 
and  tolerance  for  the  sexual  prefer- 
ence of  fellow  students  is  not  always 
high.  Alcohol  abuse,  rowdyism  and 
vandalism,  and  feelings  of  isolation  in 
the  residence  halls  are  other  de- 
ficiencies noted  bv  the  committee. 

"Brown  is  not  distinct  from  the 
general  society  in  harboring  individu- 
als who  are  intolerant  and  capable  of 
behaving  in  repugnant  and  unaccepta- 
l)le  ways,"  the  report  adds.  But,  "the 
continuing  task  for  all  members  of  the 
conummitv  is  to  make  such  Ijehaxioi 
imattractive  and  p.iinful  to  potential 
perpetrators,  while  implementing  ways 
to  educate  people  awav  from  these  at- 
titudes and  practices." 

Fraternities  and  the  Wriston 
Quadrangle  residence  area  received 
the  most  criticism  from  all  three  sulj- 
committees.  "Every  committee  got 
drowned  in  complaints,"  says  Bray. 
"  riie  one  overwhelming  thing  tliat 
kept  striking  us  was  the  conditions  in 
Wriston  Quad — the  very  juvenile,  im- 
mature attitudes  there;  the  harassment 
of  women  and  minorities;  the  cat- 
calls— the  whole  level  of  behavior  came 
across  as  absolutely  unacceptable.  Wri- 
ston Quad  is  by  no  means  composed 
only  of  fraternities, "  adds  Bra\ .  "But  as 
people  identified  groups  and  situations 
where  there  were  problems,  it  seemed 
always  to  center  on   the   fraternities. " 

The  committee  left  the  fraternity 
question  open  for  further  discussion  in 
the  Brown  commiuiitv,  but  it  did  make 
specific  recommendations  about  other 
aspects  of  life  at  Brown.  Some  of  them 
are: 

Sopliuniiiies:  "A  loss  of  community" 
after  the  freshman  year,  the  scattering 
of  classmates  in  residence  halls  across 
campus,  reduced  counseling  services, 
and  other  factors  led  the  committee  to 
advise  housmg  students  together  bv 
class  when  possible  and  increasing 
academic  advising  services  for  sopho- 
mores. 

Freshmen:  Orientation  programs 
designed  to  minimize  the  potential  lor 
racism,  sexism,  and  other  forms  of 
bigotry    should    be    strengthened    and 


increased.  Resident  counselors  should 
be  better  trained  to  "inculcate  values 
and  community  standards  that  are 
expected  at  Brown." 

Facility  Fellows:  The  Faculty  Fel- 
lows Program  should  be  expanded,  as 
it  is  clear  that  "faculty-student  contact 
lias  decreased  over  the  years." 

Alcohol  abuse:  While  ""excellent 
people  and  programs  exist"  to  help 
students  who  abuse  alcolicjl,  ""programs 
to  discourage  the  pervasive  'ethic  of 
drink'  and  the  focusing  of  social  events 
on  alcohol  need  continued  support 
and  strengthening."  The  committee 
also  specifically  recommends  the  dis- 
continuation of  week-night  "open 
bars"  held  in  dormitories. 

Resident  coiniselors:  These  should 
be  older  students  (many  are  sopho- 
mores) with  inore  training  and  super- 
vision than  is  now  provided.  The  pcjsi- 
tions  should  be  made  more  attractive 
by  means  of  recognition  and  stipends. 

Other  recommendations  in  the  re- 
port focused  on  improving  security  on 
campus  and  providing  more  lounges 
and  other  common  space  in  the  resi- 
dence halls. 

While  the  report  is  intended  only 
to  make  recommendations  based  on 
the  committee's  evaluations,  it  may 
result  in  some  changes  in  the  way 
campus  life  is  organized  and  overseen. 
The  bottom  line,  as  usual,  is  availabil- 
ity of  funds.  "Where  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  report  have  a  budgetary 
impact,"  says  Widmer,  "we  will  have  to 
be  careful  that  we're  planning  well, 
spending  money  for  effects  we  ulti- 
mately want.  And  that  will  first  entail 
further  committee  study  in  some 
areas.  " 

Widmer  and  Bray  agree,  however, 
that  the  report  supports  the  Universi- 
ty's move  in  recent  years  toward  more 
oversight  in  the  area  of  student  life. 
""We're  talking  about  reasserting  some 
University  role  in  students'  total  expe- 
rience here,"  W'idmer  says.  "Otherwise, 
we  might  as  well  be  running  a  hotel. 
Howard  Swearer  came  here  with  a 
strong  feeling  that  a  universitv  campus 
should  come  together  as  a  community. 
He  set  up  a  review  of  student  life  [the 
1979  ""Gurowitz  Report"]  and  agreed 
immediately  to  establish  the  Student 
Life  Office  four  years  ago.  The  Uni- 
versity really  hasn't  attempted  to  legis- 
late a  morality, "  Widmer  says.  "We're 
providing  reference  points  for  stu- 
dents, and  we're  reaching  out  to  them, 
not  just  sitting  back  and  waiting  for 
problems." 

"I  trust  we  stress  educational 
fimctions    more    than    just    legislating 
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Ix'li.i\iiit ."  sa\s  I'liil  Bi,i\,  ului  uiotc 
ihf  liiuil  diiill  ol  the  Coiiiiiiiiu-fs  if- 
port.  "In  tlif  long  iiiii,  llioiigli,  uf're 
saving  we're  not  going  to  tolerate  cer- 
tain tilings.  We  aie  attempting  to  ar- 
ticulate a  set  ol  Kiniiiiuiial  \alufs." 

A.l). 


PEOPLE 


Israel  James  Kapstein  "25,  a  re- 
tired Brown  English  piofessor.  novel- 
ist, and  poet,  died  of  cancer  on  August 
5  at  Miriam  Hospital  in  Providence. 
He  was  seventy-nine. 

Professor  Kapstein  was  known  to 
his  students  and  friends  as  "Kappv." 
During  his  forty  years  of  teaching 
romantic  and  C(jntemporarv  literature, 
he  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
dedicated  and  insightful  members  of 
the  Brown  facultv — as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  popular.  He  was  often  the 
"favorite  professor"  of  Pembroke  stu- 
dents. Last  December,  Marvyn  Carton 
'38  (who  had  taken  only  one  course 
with  Professor  Kapstein)  donated  SI 
million  to  establish  a  pnjfessorship  in 
his  name. 

Israel  Kapstein  was  born  in  Fall 
River,  Massachusetts.  With  his  child- 
hood friend,  S.J.  Perelman  '25,  he  at- 
tended Classical  High  School  and 
Brown,  graduating  in  1926.  The  two 
of  them  then  shared  an  apartment  in 
Greenwich  Village  while  Kapstein 
worked  at  a  publishing  hrni  by  day, 
and    perfected    his    writing    by    night. 


Soon  he  was  enjoving  consider.ible 
success.  Several  of  his  poems  weie  ac- 
cepted by  I'ueliy,  and  his  stoiies  ap- 
peared in  Collier's  and  Cmtd  Huusekcep- 
nig.  In  1937  he  published  a  novella, 
/"/(('  Song  the  Summer  Eiieiiirig  Sings,  and 
in  1941  a  best-selling  novel,  Sumelhing 
of  a  Hero. 

In  1927  he  returned  to  Biowii  as 
an  English  instructor,  earning  his  A.M. 
two  years  later  and  his  Ph.D.  in  1933. 
He  became  assistant  professor  in  1940 
and  a  full  professor  by  1951.  Professor 
Kapstein  was  awarded  a  Guggenheim 
Fellowship,  and  in  1961  was  chosen  as 
a  visiting  professor  of  American  litera- 
ture at  the  University  of  Saigon.  He 
retired  from  Brown  eight  years  later. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
he  vigorously  pursued  his  writing,  ris- 
ing early  to  work  on  a  novel  in  prog- 
ress as  well  as  a  scholarly  text  on  Col- 
eridge. 

He  was  awarded  the  1976  Na- 
tional Jewish  Book  Award  for  his  part 
in  a  collaborative  translation  of  ancient 
Hebrew  texts  entitled  Pesikia  De-Rah 
Kahana:  R.  Kcihana's  Compilation  oj  Dis- 
courses for  Sabbaths  and  Festal  Da\s. 

His  professional  and  community 
affiliations  included  Temple  Emanuel, 
Miriam  Hospital,  the  Providence  Pub- 
lic Library,  the  Modern  Language 
Association,  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  and  the  board  of 
editors  of  the  Brown  Alumni  Monthly. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Stella, 
63  Dexterdale  Road,  Providence:  a 
son,  Jonathan  '61,  Johannesburg  cor- 
respondent for  Business  Week;  and  a 
daughter,  Judith  Brodsky,  associate 
provost  of  the  Newark  cainpus  of  Rut- 
gers University. 

Robert  Webb  Kenny  '25,  a  former 
Brown  dean  and  professor  of  English, 
died  at  his  home  in  Providence  on  June 
12.  He  was  eighty-one. 

Dean  Kenny  was  born  in  Sonier- 
ville,  Massachusetts.  He  attended  Mer- 
cersburg  Academy  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Brown,  graduating  in  1925.  He  re- 
ceived his  A.M.  at  Brown  a  year  later, 
and  his  Ph.D.  in  1933.  After  a  year  as 
an  exchange  professor  in  Bulgaria,  he 
returned  to  become  associate  professor 
of  English  at  the  University. 

World  War  II  interrupted  his 
teaching  duties,  and  he  served  with 
distinction,  rising  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel  in  the  U.S.  Armv.  He 
was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star  with  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster  and  remained  in  the 
Army  Reserves  until  1960,  when  he 
retired  as  a  brigadier  general  and 
commander  of  the  76th  division. 


In  1946,  the  University  appointed 
him  dean  of  students  and  then  dean  of 
the  College — a  position  he  held  until 
1951.  In  1961,  he  served  as  dean  of 
Pembroke  College  for  one  year;  he 
was  the  only  man  ever  to  hold  that 
office.  He  was  made  a  full  professor  at 
Brown,  and  retired  in  1971  as  chair- 
man of  the  English  department. 

Dean  Kennv  received  a  Brown 
Bear  Award  from  the  Associated 
Alumni,  and  Brown  awarded  him  an 
honorary  degree  in  1975.  "Tew  men 
have  borne  more  titles,  worn  more 
hats,  than  you,"  the  citation  read. 
"Twice  a  dean,  first  at  Brown  and  then 
at  Pembroke,  vou  administered  those 
two  colleges  with  wisdom,  compassion, 
and  an  administrator's  most  essential 
ingredient — a  gentle  but  perceptive 
wit." 

The  husband  of  the  late  Gertrude 
Brady  Kenny,  Dean  Kenny  was  execu- 
tive director  and  secretary  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Foundation  from  1955 
to  1974,  as  well  as  a  trustee  of  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  and 
the  Providence  Public  Library.  He  is 
survived  by  a  daughter,  Susan;  and  a 
son,  Robert,  Jr.  '55,  of  67  Taber  Av- 
enue, Providence. 

Two  membeis  of  the  Brown  med- 
ical faculty  who  have  touched  the  lives 
of  everv  medical  student  at  Brown  in 
the  last  eighteen  years.  Peter  and  Ba- 
bette  Stewart,  retired  in  June  anil 
moved  to  their  house  on  t^rane  Island, 
one  of  the  San  Juan  Islands  off  the 
coast  of  Washington  State. 

The   Stewarts   came   to    Brown    in 


1965  as  teachers.  Peter  remained  a 
professor  of  medical  science  through- 
out the  years  while  Babette  switched  to 
administration  as  the  first — and  thus 
far  only — assistant  dean  of  biology  and 
medicine.  Peter  played  a  significant 
role  in  the  creation  first  of  the  six-year 
medical  science  master's  degree  pro- 
grams, and  later  of  the  Progiani  in 
Medicine.  In  addition  to  teaching 
courses  in  his  field  of  physiology,  in- 
cluding the  ever-popular  Bio  6.  he  was 
academic  program  director  of  the 
$1.6-million  Commonwealth  Fimd  In- 
terface Program,  which  integrates 
medical  education  with  the  rest  of  the 
University  curriculum. 

Babette,  who  was  instrumental  in 
designing  courses  in  ph\siolog\,  was 
best  known  to  every  student  who 
passed  through  the  seven-sear  Medical 
Education  Program.  She  worked  with 
the  admission  office  in  choosing 
among  the  applicants  to  the  program 
and  provided  counseling  and  sup[)()rt 
for  those  who  were  accepted. 

On  Crane  Island.  Peter  is  plan- 
ning to  continue  work  on  a  book, 
while  Babette  intends  to  learn  Morse 
code — their  new  home  has  no  tele- 
phone service. 

The  John  Carter  Brown  Library 
has  a  new  director. 

Norman  Fiering,  former  acting 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Earlv 
American  Historv  and  Cultiue  in  Wil- 
liamsburg. Virginia,  has  been  named 
librarian  and  director.  He  will  have 
responsibility  for  the  care  and  en- 
hancement of  the  collection,  for  max- 
imizing its  scholarly  use,  and  for  in- 
creasing its  public  outreach  through 
exhibits  and  other  means.  He  succeeds 
Thomas  R.  Adams,  who  has  iseen  li- 
brarian since  1957. 

The  John  Carter  Brown  Librar\ 
houses  one  of  the  world's  outstanding 
collections  of  early  and  rare  Ameri- 
cana. Fiering,  who  has  taught  Ameri- 
can and  intellectual  history  at  the  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary  and  courses 
at  Stanford  University  and  Clolumbia 
College,  has  been  editor  of  publica- 
tions at  the  institute  since  1972.  He 
was  a  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  fellow  and  he  received  an 
award  from  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican Historians  for  the  best  books  in 
American  intellectual  history  published 
in  1981-82  for  Junalhan  Edwards's 
Moral  Thuughl  and  Its  British  Context 
and  Moral  Philosophy  at  Seventeenth- 
Centiiiy  Haivard:  A  Discipline  in  Tran- 
sition. 


Harriet  Sheridan,  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege, has  been  elected  vice-chair  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  American 
Association  for  Higher  Education. 

Sheridan  will  serve  a  four-year 
term  on  the  board  and  will  chair  the 
committee  in  1985-86.  The  AAHE,  a 
national  organization  based  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  is  composed  of  presi- 
dents, deans,  professors,  students,  and 
officers  from  government,  founda- 
tions, and  associations.  Dining  her 
term  as  vice-chair,  Sheridan  will  shape 
the  agenda  for  the  AAHE's  annual 
national  conference,  which  is  regarded 
as  a  major  forum  for  the  examination 
of  important  educational  issues. 

Dr.  David  Nichols,  chairman  of 
obstetrics  and  gynecology  for  the  Pro- 
gram in  Medicine,  has  been  named 
president-elect  of  the  Society  of  Gyne- 
cologic Surgeons  for  a  one-year  term 
that  will  begin  next  February.  Nichols 
is  also  obstetrician/gvnecologist-in-chief 
at  Women  and  Infants  Hospital. 

Edward  A.  Mason,  who  has  been 
an  engineering  and  chemistry  profes- 
sor at  Brown  since  1967,  has  been 
named  the  Newport  Rogers  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  succeeding  Leallyn 
Clapp,  who  retired  last  year. 

Mason's  research  has  focused  on 
the  pioperties  of  gases,  and  he  is 
working  on  a  book  on  the  transport 
properties  of  ions  in  gases.  An  exten- 
sive list  of  his  publications  includes 
more  than  250  works. 

The  chair  is  named  for  William 
Sanford  Rogers,  who  provided 
$5(),()()()  in  his  1 866  will  for  Brown  to 
endow  a  chemistrv  professorship.  He 
asked  that  the  chair  be  named  New- 
port Rogers  because  he  wanted  to  be 
remembeied  as  having  been  born  in 
Newport. 

Four  members  of  the  Brown  fac- 
ulty have  been  honored  with  grants 
and  fellowships  from  the  Henry  Mer- 
ritt  Wriston  Fimd  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  quality  of  undergraduate 
education. 

Wriston  Fellowships,  given  to 
untenined  jimior  faculty  to  recognize 
their  extensive  contributions  to  im- 
proving undergraduate  teaching,  enti- 
tle the  winners  to  a  semester's  leave  at 
full  salary.  The  two  recipients  this 
year: 

Martha  Schaffer,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  Hispanic  and  Italian  studies, 
who  has  worked  on  revising  and  im- 
pro\ing  the  department's  language 
courses.  She  has  supervised  the  gradu- 


ate students  who  serve  as  teaching  as- 
sistants and  developed  the  depart- 
ment's newest  course,  "Spanish  for  the 
Health  (^are  Professions."  Schaffer, 
who  has  Ijeen  at  Brown  since  1980,  is  a 
historical  linguist.  She  plans  to  use  the 
fellowship  to  pursue  her  work  on  the 
formation  and  evolution  of  nasal  vow- 
els in  Portugese  and  intends  to  spend 
part  of  the  semester  in  Portugal. 

and  Steve  Rabson,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  Japanese  in  the  linguistics 
department,  who  has  been  a  significant 
force  in  the  development  of  Brown's 
Japanese  language  program  since  he 
arrived  in  1979.  He  has  taught  on  the 
first-  and  second-year  level  and 
worked  on  independent  studies  with 
students  on  a  more  advanced  level  as 
well  as  teaching  modern  Japanese 
fiction  in  English  translation.  Rabson, 
who  coordinates  the  Brown-Keio  ex- 
change program,  will  use  his  fellow- 
ship to  research  part  of  a  comprehen- 
sive studv  of  war  and  literature  in 
modern  Japan. 

The  University  has  also  awarded 
Wriston  Grants  of  $1,500  to  two  fac- 
ulty inembers.  The  grants  are  awarded 
to  any  member  of  the  faculty  to  sup- 
port special  projects  that  go  beyond 
regular  teaching  duties. 

Walter  Feldman,  professor  of  art, 
will  use  his  grant  to  explore  the  field 
of  papermaking. 

Alison  Elliott,  assistant  professor 
of  classics,  will  be  studying  the  use  of 
the  computer  and  computer-assisted 
instruction  as  it  applies  to  the  teaching 
of  Latin  and  Greek.  She  has  begun  to 
use  the  computer  to  fill  the  need  for 
drilling  on  graminar  and  vocabulary 
and  she  hopes  to  extend  its  use  to 
more  drilling  programs  and  to  help 
students  work  through  the  material  at 
their  own  pace. 


TO  OUR  READERS: 

Yes,  this  issue  does  look  different. 
F"or  the  first  time  in  fourteen  years,  the 
Brown  Alumni  Monthly  has  changed 
its  basic  design. 

Our  guide  for  this  change  is  the 
Baltimore  firm  of  Ashton-Worthington, 
with  whom  we  have  been  working  for 
almost  a  year. 

The  typeface  for  the  text  and  heads 
is  Baskerville.  The  standing  heads  are  in 
Bauer  text  and  initials.  Possibly  the  most 
notable  change  is  that  all  lines  in  the 
magazine  are  justified  —  no  more 
ragged  right. 

We  invite  your  comments. 

The  Editors 
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A  star  quarterback  and 
some  question  marks 

Prospects  lor  the  upioniiiig  toot- 
ball  season  may  not  be  uniformly 
bright,  but  things  could  be  a  lot  worse. 
Last  vear  at  this  time.  Brown  was  com- 
ing oil  a  'S-l  season — its  hrst  losing 
campaign  in  nine  years  under  head 
coach  John  Anderson.  There  were  big 
question  marks  on  both  offense  and 
defense,  and  three  more  or  less  un- 
tried candidates  for  quarterback. 

riiis  vear,  some  uncertainties 
remain  for  Bruin  fans,  but  at  least 
they  can  be  sure  about  their  quarter- 
back. They  know  who  he's  going  to  be: 
Co-Captain  Joe  Potter  "84.  And  they 
know  what  he's  capable  of:  Passing 
and  running  and  racking  up  record 
yardage.  Potter  was  switched  from 
defensive  back  to  quarterback  last  fall, 
and  wound  up  setting  a  Brown  single- 
season  record  for  total  ollense.  He 
scrambled  for  607  yards  (including 
eight  touchdowns),  passed  for  1,516 
yards  (including  seven  touchdowns), 
and  was  picked  for  All-New  England 
honors.  A  quick  look  at  statistics  sug- 
gests that  Potter,  as  an  experienced 
senior,  should  be  one  of  the  best  in  the 
league. 

The  teain  battled  through  a  con- 
fusing and,  in  some  ways,  contradic- 
tory season  in  1982.  The  offense, 
sparked  by  Potter  and  now-graduated 
backs  Bill  Barrett  and  Rod  Jones, 
scored  three  or  more  touchdowns  in 
seven  games.  The  defense  was  sig- 
nificantlv  improved,  and  the  Bruins 
began  the  season  by  beating  \'ale  for 
the  fust  time  since  1976. 

On  the  sinister  side.  Brown  al- 
lowed Princeton  to  overcome  a  17-0 
deficit,  failed  to  capitalize  on  a  last- 
minute  scoring  opportunity  in  the 
Penn  game,  and  was  taken  apart  bv 
Harvard  in  front  of  30.000  blood- 
thirsty and  thoroughly  Crimson  fans. 
The  Bruins  finished  up  at  5-5  (3-4 
Ivy),  although  depending  on  your 
point  of  view,  they  could  have  been 
8-2  or  2-8.  Brown  was  a  victor  by 
seven    points,    four    points,    and    one 


point,   and    lost   games   bv   five,    three, 
and  six  points. 

But  no  use  fretting  about  what 
might  have  been.  A  new  season  ap- 
proaches, bringing  with  it  a  large  con- 
tingent of  new  varsity  plavers.  Twenty- 
one  football  lettermen.  including 
fourteen  starters,  received  diplomas 
last  spring.  "We  have  some  big  gaps  to 
fill  in  every  area,"  says  Anderson,  "but 
especially  on  the  offensive  line  and  in 
the  defensive  backfield."  Brown  lost  its 
five  top  receivers,  All-East  defensive 
lineman  (^huck  McGrath,  and  All-Ivy 
piniter  Pete  Bogdanovich.  Anderson  is 
hoping  that  Steve  Heffernan  '85,  his 
brother,  Brian  Heffernan  '86,  and/or 
Kennv  Jones  '85  can  make  him  torget 
the  loss  of  Barrett  and  Rod  Jones  in 
the  backfield. 

Rich  Chapman  '85  looks  as  if  he'll 
inherit  the  tight  end  position;  Vince 
Stephens  '85  and  Pat  Tuichick  '86  are 
other  receivers  to  keep  an  eve  on.  The 
offensixe  line  appears  a  bit  thin,  but  it 
is  adequately  anchored  by  leturnees 
Bob  Mangiacotti  '84,  Jeff  Trauger  '84, 
and  Jeff  Nikora  '84  at  center. 

C:o-Captain  John  Daniel  '84  is 
Ijack  at  middle  guard  on  the  defensive 
line,  and  is  counted  on  to  make  All-Ivy 
this  vear.  Thom  Heckard  '84  will  be 
returning  at  end,  with  the  other  spots 
promising  to  be  hotiv  contested.  Den- 
nis Slott  '84  and  Brian  O'Neill  '84 
seem  to  be  the  key  figures  at  line- 
backer, as  does  Mike  Gibbons  '84  at 
defensive  back.  Brown's  secondary  is 
unsettled;  honorable  mention  Ail- 
American  Jeff  Gradinger  will  certainlv 
be  missed  there. 

The  kicking  game  may  be  rescued 
by  another  Bogdanovich,  Pete's 
brother  Paul  '86,  who  averaged  36 
yards  per  punt  for  the  freshmen  last 
year.  John  Clallander  "84  and  Chris 
Ingerslev  '86  will  fight  for  the  place- 
kicking  Job. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  question 
marks,"  suminarizes  Anderson,  "but  I 
feel  we  will  have  more  team  speed  this 
season,  and  probably  more  depth.  II 
we  solve  our  problems.  .  .we  can  be 
very  competitive  within  the  League." 
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Harvard,  Dartmouth,  and  Penn 
shared  the  Ivy  title  last  year,  with 
Brown,  Cornell,  Yale,  and  Princeton 
grouped  at  3-4,  and  Columbia  lagging 
behind  at  1-6.  Harvard,  which  led  the 
league  in  both  scoring  offense  and 
defense,  lost  fifteen  starters  at  gradua- 
tion— including  nine  All-Ivy  [)icks. 
Dartmouth  looks  strong,  with  two  ex- 
perienced   quarterbacks    and    receiver 


John  Dalv,  who  is  closing  in  on  a 
number  oF  Big  Green  pass-catching 
marks.  Penn  will  rely  on  its  detense 
(seven  regulars  returning),  while  Cor- 
nell has  few  returnees  and  a  rookie 
coach  to  boot.  Yale  looks  forward  to 
playing  five  of  its  seven  Ivv  contests  in 
New  Ha\en.  Led  by  the  league's  top 
rusher.  Paul  Andrie,  Carm  Cozza's 
Bulldogs  inay  rebound.  Princeton  will 


miss  quarterback  Brent  Woods,  and 
promises  to  be  almost  as  generous  on 
defense  as  Coliunbia,  which  will  be 
awaiting  a  new  stadium,  and  perhaps, 
a  new  era  in  Ivy  football. 

P.M. 


Quarterback  Joe  Potter  picks 
up  yardage  against  Columbia. 
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Sports  Foundation  aims 
to  ensure  excellence 

Al  the  so-called  "hig-lime  l(i<nb.iH" 
universities,  lootb.ill  .ind,  to  an  increas- 
ing extent.  I)askell).iil  |)ro\ide  the  re\- 
enue  that  pays  for  the  entiie  athletii 
program.  At  the  I\\  League  mii\ersi- 
ties,  oi\  the  (iliifi  hand,  the  athletic 
program  is  regaided  as  a  legitimate 
part  ol  the  educational  program — and 
the  ediicaiion.il  budget. 

Brown  is,  in  President  Suearei's 
woids.  "tiving  to  maintain  a  balanced 
athletic  program  tor  men  and  women 
which  fits  into  the  total  educational 
process.  That  the  large  majority  of  ath- 
letic expenses  are  paid  b\  the  general 
College  budget  is  a  telling  factor  and 
explains  our  interest  in,  and  commit- 
ment to,  a  well-rounded  athletic  pro- 
giam."  But  Brown's  "commitment  to 
excellence  in  all  its  endeavors"  costs,  in 
the  case  of  athletics,  far  more  than  the 
athletic  programs  bring  in  in  revenue. 
In  the  1983-84  University  budget,  ath- 
letic expenses  are  projected  at  approx- 
imateh  S.3  million,  income  at 
$500,000. 

How  does  the  Universit\  begin  to 
close  the  gap  between  athletic  income 
and  expense — and.  not  incidentallv.  to 
free  some  of  the  dollars  spent  on  ath- 
letics for  use  in  such  areas  as  financial 
aid.  facultv  salaries,  and  librar\  acc)ui- 
sitions?  One  new  answer  is  the  Brown 
L'ni\ersitv  Sports  Foundation,  which 
has  been  established  as  a  result  of  the 
inspiration  and  drive  of  several 
alumni,  led  bv  .Artemis  Joukovvsky  '55. 
The  foundation  will  raise  monev  for 
Brown's  sports  programs  and.  the  di- 
rectors hope,  will  eventually  endow  the 
entire  athletic  program. 

.According  to  Scott  Thomson  '71. 
associate  director  of  dexelopment  who 
is  the  foundation's  executi\e  director, 
the  foundation  will  seek  money  for 
endowment  and  for  an  annual  fund. 
In  October,  the  foundation  will  launch 
a  mini-capital  campaign  for  athletics, 
the  goal  of  which  is  to  raise  enough 
monev — estimated  at  about  S2()  mil- 
lion— to  endow  the  entire  program. 
Funds  contributed  to  this  campaign 
will  be  invested.  Initiallv.  75  percent  of 
the  income  from  these  in\estments  will 
be  applied  to  endowment  for  the  ath- 
letic department's  operating  budget  to 
provide  relief  for  the  main  Universitv 
budget.  The  remaining  25  percent  will 
be  used  for  "enhancement " — items  to 
improve  or  replace  equipment  or  facil- 
ities, such  as  a  new  scoreboard,  or  for 
items   such   as   letter   sweaters   that   in 


Sf)orts  Foundation  President  Art  Joukovvsky  '55. 


recent  \ears  ha\e  been  cut  from  the 
budget. 

The  foundation  has  also  created 
the  Friends  of  Brown  Athletics  as  an 
annual  fund  for  the  sports  programs. 
Thomson  points  out  that  the  major 
sports  have  "friends"  organizations 
now,  such  as  the  Blown  Football  .Asso- 
ciation. "Football  is  the  strongest  of 
these  organizations,  but  a  single  donor 
ma\'  get  ten  diiferent  appe.ils  from  as 
many  sports  in  a  year.  The  foundation 
will  be  an  umbrella  organization  to 
coordinate  fund-iaising  for  all  athletics 
at  the  University"  .Although  the  foun- 
dation's leaders  are  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  unrestricted  gilts,  those 
wishing  to  contribute  to  a  specific  sjjort 
niav  still  do  so.  The  foimdation  will 
serve  as  the  conduit  for  such  gifts. 

The  man  whom  former  Vice  Pres- 


ident for  Development  Robert  A.  Sei- 
ple  '65  calls  (he  "inspiration"  for  the 
foundation  is  .Art  Joukowskv,  who. 
Seiple  savs,  has  put  "countless  hours" 
into  its  establishment. 

|oukowsk\.  who  with  his  wife 
Martha  '58.  a  Brown  trustee,  has  been 
a  generous  supporter  of  the  Uni\er- 
sit\ .  told  the  George  Si.  jdurmil.  the 
Uni\ersit\'s  campus  newspapei .  that 
he  thinks  Brown  has  gone  through  "an 
exliaordinar\  renaissance.  .At  this  time 
in  its  historv,  it  has  self-confidence;  it 
has  grown  into  a  great  institution,  one 
of  the  highest-ranked  in  the  world.  We 
ha\e  a  tradition  of  excellence  at 
Blown.  \Vh\  do  we  have  to  ignore  one 
of  its  most  active  areas — sports?" 

Joukowsk\.  who  will  be  president 
of  the  foundation,  points  out  that  it 
will  appeal  particularlv   to  those  inter- 


Scott  Thomson  '71  is  the 
Foundation's  executive  director. 

ested  in  sports,  and  he  feels  their 
numbers  are  considerable.  "There's 
nothing  more  emotional  than  a  crowd 
at  a  sports  event."  he  told  the  Jdiiiiuil. 
"Let's  capture  that  emotion  for 
Broun. " 

Newh-elected  Broun  trustee  Rich- 
ard F.  Carolan  '58  agrees  with  Jou- 
kowsky.  Carolan,  who  has  been  closely 
involved  with  Brown  football  as  a 
plaver  in  the  1950s  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Broun  Football  Association,  will 
be  a  director  of  the  foundation.  He 
says,  "Unless  entities  such  as  this, 
which  appeal  to  special  interest 
groups,  are  funded  adequaleK.  pro- 
grams as  we  have  known  them,  and 
their  ability  to  remain  financially 
healthy,  will  definitelv  be  ini]5aired.  .A 
central  type  of  fiuid-raising  effort  with 
the  help  of  professionals  such  as  the 
Broun  dexelopment  office  will  be  a 
much  more  effective  way  of  raising 
monev  for  athletics  than  the  uav  we 
have  been  doing  it  in  the  past  " 

The  board  of  directors  of  the 
foundation  includes  Joukowsky,  Caro- 
lan, Kip  H.  C^ohen  '50,  three  members 
of  the  Broun  (Corporation  (Chancellor 
Richard  .Salomon  '32,  Alfred  H.  Joslin 
"35,  and  Vernon  R.  Alden  '45),  and 
three  L'niversitv  officers  ex  offjcia  (Pres- 
ident Swearer,  Vice  President  for  Fi- 
nance and  Administiation  Frederick 
Bohen,  and  Athletic  Director  )ohn 
Parry  '65). 

For  the  foundation's  kickoff  next 
month.     )oukowsk\     will     have     some 


good    news:    $1.6    million    has   alreadv 
been  pledged  toward  its  goal. 

R.M.R. 


Rowing  alumni  plan 
two  fall  events 

1983  was  an  exciting  season  for 
fans  of  the  Brown  crew.  They  watched 
the  varsity  boat  win  the  Intercollegiate 
Rowing  Regatta,  place  a  close  second 
at  the  Eastern  Sprints,  and  a  third  at 
the  Collegiate  Rowing  Championships. 

Some  added  excitement  was 
caused  bv  Broun  equipment  faikues  at 
critical  moinents  (not  an  unusual  oc- 
currence in  crew).  Seconds  before  the 
start  of  the  championship  race  at  the 
IRAs  in  Syracuse,  Jon  Smith  '83  snap- 
ped his  oar.  In  CCincinnati  at  the  Na- 
tionals, Captain  CChris  Ravenscroft  '83 
caused  a  great  deal  of  concern  among 
the  loval  Broun  contingent  bv  break- 
ing his  seat. 

Though  both  of  these  problems 
were  remedied  in  time,  they  may  have 
played  a  part  in  inspiring  the  Brown 
Rowing  Association  and  other  friends 
of  the  crew^  to  chip  in  for  some  new 
materials.  Two  new  shells  have  been 
added  to  the  current  roster  at  Marston 
Boat  House,  and  a  50-foot  shell  car- 
rier, alread\  deli\ered  to  Broun,  will 
be  formally  dedicated  before  the 
Alumni  Row  on  October  1 . 

According  to  Charles  Lexeroni  '51 
of  the  Brown  Rowing  Association,  the 
fall  season  holds  a  busy  schedule  for 
those  associated  with  Brown  crew  and 
the  Brown  Rowing  .Association.  This 
includes  a  Stewards  meeting  and 
alumni  regatta  during  the  Princeton 
Homecoming  Weekend,  October  1, 
and  a  reception  for  all  friends  of 
Brown  rowing  at  the  Algonquin  Club 
in  Boston  on  October  22 — the  day 
before  the  Head  of  the  Charles  Re- 
gatta. 


Brown-Harvard  on  TV 
in  six  major  cities 

Feel  like  you're  missing  out  on 
Brown  football  because  you  live  miles 
fiom  the  Ivy  circuit?  Tired  of  seeing 
only  the  big  powers  (like  Penn  State) 
on  national  FV?  Well,  relief  has  ar- 
rived— thanks  to  the  new  Broun  Uni- 
versity Sports  Foundation. 

The  Sports  Foundation,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  .Alumni  Relations 
Office  and   the   Brown   Club   network, 


will  be  sponsoring  a  live  satellite  televi- 
sion broadcast  of  the  Brown-Harvard 
football  game  on  Saturday,  October 
29,  to  six  cities  across  the  country.  The 
telecast  will  feature  scenes  from  the 
campus,  a  new  film  about  Brown  and 
Brown  athletics,  remarks  froin  Presi- 
dent Howard  Swearer,  and  of  coinse, 
some  first-class  football. 

The  game  will  be  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing cities: 

Washington,  D.C at  1  p.m. 

Houston at  12  noon 

Location:  Stouffer's 

St.  Louis at  12  noon 

Location:  Chase  Park  Plaza 

Chicago at  12  noon 

Location:  O'Hare  Marriott 

Los  Angeles at  10  a.m. 

Location:  Marina  Del  Rey  Marriott 

San  Francisco at  10  a.m. 

Location:  Fairmont  Hotel 

For  more  information,  contact 
your  local  Brown  Club  or  Cliff  Kolb, 
Alumni  Relations  Office,  Box  1859, 
Brown  LIniversitv,  Providence,  R.I. 
02912.  Telephone:  (401)863-3309. 


CAR  HOOD  ORNAMENTS 


Brown  Bear" 

nio 


Personalize  your  car.  Handcrafted 
in  durable  bronze  with  chrome  finish. 
Polished  and  patinated  to  bring  out 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  metal. 
Almost  every  breed  of  dog  avail- 
able. Also  race  horses,  cats,  fish, 
sporting  figures  (golfers,  tennis 
players,  skiers,  etc.)  Sizes  and 
prices  vary.  Bear  $110,  O'//'  high). 
Allow  6-8  weeks  delivery.  Prices 
subject  to  change  without  notice. 
By  phone  861-5315 


Tilde 


n 


Thurber 


205  Wavland  Avenue  Providence,  R.I. 
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The  Computer  and 
Education  at  Brown: 


Mingling  with  Apple's  Lisa 
computer  are  (left  to  right) 
Professor  Edward  Beiser,  director 
of  the  Center  for  Law  and  Liberal 
Education;  Mary  Lewis,  assistant 
professor  of  music;  Marc 
Parmentier,  associate  professor  of 
geological  sciences;  Merrily 
Taylor,  University  librarian;  John 
Savage,  professor  of  computer 
science;  Sally  Kingsbury, 
coordinator  of  media  services;  and 
Roger  Henkle,  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  English 
department. 
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SYMBOLS  OF  A 
CHANGING  TIME 


By  Katherine  Hinds 
Photographs  by  John  Foraste 

%.  W  ohann  Gutenberg  detonated 
the  information  explosion  500 
years  ago,  when  the  first  pages  of 
the  Bible  rolled  off  his  printing 
press.  The  implications  of  move- 
able type  were  enormous,  and  no 
one  could  foresee  the  conse- 
quences of  that  one  moment  in  the 
history  of  technology. 

Today  Brown  is  poised  to  be- 
gin an  experiment  that  may  have 
as  equally  strong  an  impact  on  the 
life  of  the  mind  as  the  Gutenberg 
press.  The  University  has  em- 
barked on  a  proposal  to  spend  $50 
to  $70  million  in  the  next  six  years 
to  equip  each  faculty  member, 
student,  administrator,  and  staff 
member  on  campus  with  a  power- 
ful new  type  of  personal  computer 
{BAM.  May). 

"We  are  looking  at  a  massive 
change  in  intellectual  society,"  says 
Andries  van  Dam,  chairman  of  the 
computer  science  department  and 
one  of  the  architects  of  the  propo- 
sal. "If  you  aren't  scared  about  the 
miplications  of  this  change,  how 
it's  going  to  revolutionize  teaching 
and  research,  you're  not  thinking." 

The  University  commimit)  has 
had  several  months  to  think  about 
the  computer  proposal  and  how  it 
is  going  to  affect  the  quality  of 
education  and  the  quality  of  life  at 
Brown.  Many  of  the  questions  that 
are  being  raised  have  no  an- 
swers— and  won't  for  years,  even 
generations — and  as  van  Dam  says, 
"We  don't  even  know  what  most  of 
the  questions  are. 

"It's  1905  and  you  have  seen 
your  first  horseless  carriage  drive 
down  the  street"  he  offers  as  anal- 
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ogy.  "Voiir  job  is  to  [)l.iii  ihc  im- 
pact of  this  niachiiif  on  ilie  Amer- 
ican econom\ .  societ\,  iiifra- 
stiiKture.  1  liiniv  about  vviiat  peo- 
|)le  must  have  felt  lii<e,  the  pre- 
tliclions  thev  must  have  made. 
We're  not  the  inventors  of  the  new 
c()m|)iiter  technology,  but  we're 
among  the  first  wave  of  ardent 
entiiusiasts.  I  feel  we  don't  iviiovv 
aiivthing  about  the  impact  at  this 
point." 

Perfiaps  the  hrst  question  is. 
Why  now?  What  is  it  that  makes 
the  time  ripe  to  attempt  an  exper- 
iment of  this  scale  and  nature? 

"It's  a  question  of  what's 
happening  in  the  world  out  there," 
explains  \an  Dam.  "There  is  a 
growing  awareness  among  com- 
puter manufacturers  that  worksta- 
tions are  the  wa\e  of  the  future." 

Associate  Provost  Bill  Shipp: 
'We  have  the  opportunity 
to  shape  the  new  technology 
and  to  do  it  in  a  way  that 
is  appropriate  to  Brown' 

The  scholar's  workstation  is  a 
package  of  computing  tools  that 
lies  at  the  heart  of  the  project.  In 
the  beginning,  the  workstations 
will  provide  secretarial  functions, 
but  soon,  as  libraries  and  other 
databases  become  accessible  t(j 
computers,  the  workstations  could 
be  used  more  like  research  assis- 
tants. "We've  been  working  longer 
on  the  workstation  than  most 
schools.  We  have  a  track  record  in 
using  them,  not  just  research  on 
them.  We're  the  only  ones  with  a 
teaching  lab  like  the  Gould  Lab 
(BAM,  November  1982),  and  we've 
been  pioneers  in  the  graphics  area, 
which  is  an  important  part  of  what 
workstations  are  all  about.  No  one 
else  has  even  a  year's  worth  of  ex- 
perience using  workstations  in  the 
classroom  setting,  and  although  we 
have  only  a  vear's  worth — which  is 
minimal — it's  the  old  story  that  in 
the  land  of  the  blind,  the  one-eyed 
is  king.  We  are  the  one-eyed  in 
this  land-of-blind  use  of  worksta- 
tions in  the  classroom." 

That    one    year   of  experience 

has    made    Brown    look    good    to 

„Q         computer     industries     willing     to 


donate  moiie)  and  machines  (see 
sidebar).  "We're  sort  of  the  \'oung 
lurks,"  says  van  Dam.  "The  com- 
panies come  here,  and  we  blow 
their  socks  off  with  all  kinds  of 
stuff  they  haven't  seen  at  other 
major  schools." 

There  is  no  doubt  in  anyone's 
mind  that  ccjinputers  are  becom- 
ing— have  become — a  presence  in 
education  that  can  no  longer  be 
ignored.  Students  are  ahead) 
bringing  their  personal  computers 
to  campus  and  asking  where  to 
plug  them  in.  William  Shipp,  asso- 
ciate provost  for  computing,  says, 
"There  is  a  belief  among  zealots 
that  this  is  going  to  happen  no 
matter  what  we  do.  If  you  accept 
that  fact  and  realize  that  it  has  the 
potential  for  major  social 
change — both  positive  and  neg- 
ative— and  if  you  realize  that  many 
schools  with  different  goals  may  be 
shaping  the  technology,  you  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  ive  have  the 
opportunity  to  shape  the  new 
technology,  too,  and  to  do  it  in  a 
way  that's  really  appropriate  tcj 
Brown." 

"If  we  don't  plan  for  it,"  adds 
head  librarian  Merrily  Taylor,  "it's 
going  to  happen  anyway,  and  in  a 
haphazard  way.  Things  may  hap- 
pen that  wouldn't  necessarily  be 
good  for  a  liberal  arts  environ- 
ment. I  am  nc:)t  even  sure  I  could 
speculate  what  some  of  those 
things  are.  But  think  of  the  way 
people  grumble  about  computers 
in  business,  or  billing — you  are 
always  being  given  the  excuse  that 
things  can't  be  done  in  a  certain 
way  'because  the  computer  won't 
let  us.'  Things  gcjt  done  the  wa) 
the  computer  wanted  them  done, 
not  the  way  you  wanted  them 
done.  I  think  Brown  wants  to  get 
in  and  control  the  process  so  that 
we  use  the  computers  to  do  what 
we  want  them  to  do,  not  have 
someone  else  from  the  outside 
world  develop  a  system  that  we 
would  then  have  to  adapt  to  our 
own  needs." 

Another  reason  to  face  the 
ccjmputer  issue  now  is  that  the 
demand  for  computing  on  campus 
is  growing  at  a  phenomenal  rate. 
"Last  year  the  grcjwth  rate  for  re- 


search and  administration  needs 
was  80  percent,"  Shipp  says.  And 
students  were  camping  out  in  the 
computer  science  department  for 
days  hoping  to  sign  up  for  CS 
1 1 — intioductory  programming. 
"If  we  think  about  hcjw  we  can 
meet  the  grcjwing  demands  while 
coping  with  the  dis.satisfaction  with 
the  style  of  computing  we  have 
now,  we  know  we  have  a  dilemma. 
Then  if  we  know  there  is  some- 
thing that  has  greater  promise 
coming  down  the  road,  it  makes 
sense  to  seize  the  opportunity." 

"It's  a  wave,"  says  van  Dam. 
"You  either  ride  it  or  it  washes 
over  you  and  you  drown.  We've 
done  some  things  that  make  us 
think  that  we  can  make  a  majc:)r 
qualitative  improvement  in  the  life 
of  students,  scholars,  and  teachers. 

Librarian  Merrily  Taylor: 
'If  we  don't  plan  for 
the  new  technology,  it 
will  happen  anyway  and 
in  a  haphazard  way' 

That's  what  we  really  want  to  do. 
What  are  the  negative  things  going 
to  be?  What  are  the  side  effects? 
It's  like  having  a  new  drug.  You 
know  there  are  going  to  be  some 
things  that  aren't  going  to  be  right, 
but  you  want  to  find  out  about 
them.  There's  no  point  in  saying, 
'Well,  gee,  this  is  going  to  be  scary 
and  that  could  be  terrible.'  We 
want  to  know  what  the  problems 
are." 

Another  element  in  the  'Why 
now?"  question  is  the  Edsel  prob- 
lem. Since  computer  technology  is 
advancing  at  such  a  rapid  pace, 
how  can  we  be  assured  that  the 
machines  we  invest  in  toda\'  aren't 
obsolete  tomorrow  or  next  week? 
"It's  a  serious  problem,"  admits 
van  Dam.  "But  nothing  you  can  do 
will  stop  technology.  It  just  keeps 
pushing.  So  let's  figure  out  the 
best  possible  thing  we  can  do 
— especially  in  helping  students  so 
they're  not  chained  to  something 
they  buy  in  their  freshmen  year 
that  everybody  snickers  at  bv  the 
time  they're  senicjrs.  Maybe  when 
you  buv  something  from  the  man- 
ufacturer  in   the   future  what   \'ou 


Watching  a  demonstration  of 
an  Apollo  computer  are  (from 
left,  front  row)  Apollo  vice 
president  David  Lubrano  '52, 
Apollo  president  John  Poduska, 
Professor  Andries  van  Dam,  and 
Nicole  Yankelovich  '83;  (back 
row  Professor  John  Savage  and 
Associate  Provost  William  Shipp. 
At  the  terminal  is  Gordon 
Murray  '83. 


will  do  is  buy  an  insurance  policy 
that  guarantees,  in  the  event  the 
machine  becomes  completely  obso- 
lete, you'll  get  30  percent  of  the 
purchase  price  back.  There  will  be 
lots  of  unanswerable  questions,  but 
at  least  if  we  start  asking  them, 
maybe  we  can  come  up  with  tech- 
nological solutions." 
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he  question  that  has 
fascinated  van  Dam  since  the 
mid-19B()s  is  "What  do  scholars 
do?  What  d(j  they  want  computers 
for  beyond  word-processing  func- 
tions? I  don't  want  to  denigrate 
word  processing,  but  we've  been 
doing  that  for  fifteen  years  and  it's 
not  what  workstations  are  going  to 
be  used  for.  They  are  going  to  be 
used  for  storing  data,  for  making 
connections,  for  allowing  people  to 
make  the  connections — those  asso- 
ciations that  human  beings  do  so 
well,  where  one  thing  will  trigger 
something  else  that  will  make  you 
think  of  yet  something  else.  That's 
what  excites  me  the  most,  the  intel- 
lectual stepladders.  We  will  now 
have  what  the  propaganda  has 
been  promising:  computers  as  in- 
tellectual helpmates." 

The  computer  will  lessen  wiiat 


van  Dam  calls  the  "dog  work"  of 
research:  the  physical  hunting 
through  libraries  for  books,  the 
re-typing  of  bibliographies,  rewrit- 
ing drafts.  And  for  specialized 
helds — mathematics,  engineering, 
classical  languages,  Egvptologv 
— where  svmbols  other  than  the 
standard  alphabet  are  used,  ad- 
vanced graphics  can  provide  on- 
line source  materials.  If  the  basic 
drudge  work  is  alleviated,  the  pos- 
sibility for  increased  prociucti\itv 
emerges — for  better  or  worse. 

"There  is  a  danger  in  scIkjUu- 
ship  of  people  producing  too 
much,"  says  Roger  Henkle,  chair- 
man of  the  English  department. 
"There  is  already  too  much  pro- 
duced in  my  field  [the  nineteenth- 
century  novel],  but  it's  true  all 
through  the  profession  that  there 
are  people  who  haven't  carefully 
edited  or  thought  through  what 
they  want  to  say.  With  the  ability 
to  store  and  manipulate  a  lot  of 
material,  the  computer  can  pro- 
duce scholarship  that  is  basically  a 
collection  of  data.  Because  you  can 
absorb  and  manipulate  material 
more  readily,  in  some  cases  there 
is  a  temptation  to  produce." 

Henkle,  who  does  intend  to 
use  the  computer,  says  he  has  re- 
sisted it  thus  far  because  he  didn't 
want  to   take  the   time  to  learn   it 


and  didn't  feel  it  would  save  that 
much  time  with  his  research.  He 
has  also  resisted  for 
"semi-philosophical"  reasons,  and 
voices  a  concern  heard  frequently 
among  humanities  scholars. 
"People  in  my  profession  revere 
the  book,  and  the  computer 
signifies  a  kind  of  alienation  from 
the  book.  The  book  itself  is  an 
object  of  crucial  importance.  The 
way  you  handle  it,  the  way  you 
deal  with  a  book  is  different  from 
how  you  deal  with  computer  ma- 
terial. .  .that  sense  of  reading 
backwards  and  forwards,  browsing 
through  it.  One  of  the  things  that 
we  have  to  talk  aboiu  when  we 
consider  the  great  advantages  of 
the  computer  for  research  is  that 
one  of  the  ways  people  end  up 
discovering  things  is  by  browsing 
through  the  stacks,  and  that  won't 
be  possible,  no  matter  how  many 
books  are  catalogued  on  the  com- 
puter. The  sense  of  the  book  as  an 
artifact  that  carries  a  great  deal  of 
prestige  and  the  tradition  behind 
the  book  are  something  the  com- 
puter won't  propagate." 

Merrily  Taylor,  who  like  Hen- 
kle served  as  a  consultant  on  the 
original  proposal,  says  "we  want  to 
make  sure  we  keep  the  virtues  of 
the  older  systems  while  approach- 
ing   and    moving    into    the    new        „. 


worki.  It's  impoiiani  ili.ii  people 
rt-ali/t'  it's  not  a  iraclfott  ol  t<.'ih- 
iu)li)g\  lor  tradition.  1  don't  iliiiik 
it's  practicable  or  desirahU-  to  put 
Win  (trill  Peace  on  a  coinpiilt-i  oi  to 
read  it  on  a  CiRT,  but  ina\be  you 
could  do  a  lot  of  exciting  things 
with  nianipidating  the  novel  to  dis- 
cover vvh\  Tolstoy  used  a  particu- 
lar verb  tar  more  than  any  other, 
for  instance.  But  there  are  still 
going  to  be  lots  of  situations  where 
the  plain  old  book  is  going  to  be 
the  best  way  to  store  certain  kinds 
of  information. 

"It  the  unixersit)  has  a  basic 
commodity  that  it  both  trades  in 
and  lives  off,  it's  information,"  she 
continues.  "You  can't  conceive  of  a 
place  like  Brown  without  its  li- 
brary. If  the  library  was  gone, 
would  you  still  have  a  university? 
We're  a  fundamental  resource." 
It's  a  resoinxe  that,  with  computer- 
ization, mav  no  longer  be  free, 
which  raises  provocative  questions. 
"If  people  are  going  to  continue  to 
do  lesearch  and  pass  it  on  to  stu- 
dents, they  ha\e  to  have  access  to 
the  information  and  they  have  to 
have  it  in  a  way  that  is  more  or 
less  democratic.  You  can't  say  to 
certain  segments  of  the  University, 

Professor  of  Computer 
Science  Andries  van  Dam: 
'The  scholar's  workstation 
is  a  teaching  tool  of 
unrivalled  dimensions' 

'You  have  access,  but  you  don't.' 

"Let  me  give  you  an  example. 
It  used  to  be  that  a  library  would 
buy  something  like  Chemical  Ab- 
stracts and  pay  S2,500  a  year  for 
the  subscription  and  it  would  be 
available  in  the  reference  room.  If 
you  wanted  to  use  it,  you  would 
walk  in  and  use  it — even  if  you 
used  it  ten  times  a  day  there  was 
no  cost  to  you.  Now  if  you  want  to 
use  Chem  Abstracts  on-line,  there 
is  a  connect  dialing  charge,  a  citation 
charge,  a  charge  for  printing  out 
your  citations.  Someone  has  to  pay 
for  that.  Right  now,  the  library  is. 
but  as  more  reference  materials 
are  put  on-line  and  become  availa- 
ble in  that  form,  we  will  have  to 
32         look    at    the    whole    philosophical 


issue.  .A  lot  ot  tins  inloi  nialioii  is 
now  being  pro\ided  by  the  profit 
sector — thev  are  doing  it  tor 
money,  it's  not  in  the  iiaud  ol 
higher  education  or  tiie  non-prolii 
sector.  What  does  that  really  me.m 
when  we  start  looking  at  an  intoi- 
mation  society  where  there  will  be 
haves  and  have-nots  depending  on 
whether  vou  can  pay  for  the  in- 
formation you  need?" 

Taylor  adds  that  one  of  the 
exciting  aspects  of  the  computer 
experiment  is  the  prospect  that 
Brown  and  other  universities 
might  be  able  to  cooperate  on  ac- 
quiring data  bases  of  their  own 
and  mount  them  on  university 
computers.  "This  would  make  the 
in  formation  accessible  to  people  in 
the  university  community  without 
anv  of  the  charges." 

"We  in  the  humanities  are,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  \ery  library-re- 
liant," says  art  professor  Kermit 
Champa.  "The  technical  disciplines 
work  for  the  most  part  with  cm- 
rent  periodical  literatme,  which 
goes  on-line  very  easily.  But  those 
of  us  who  work  with  out-of-print 
antiquarian  documentary  materials 
are  wc^rking  with  materials  that 
will  probably  never  be  able  to  be 
transferred  because  of  the  man- 
hours  necessary  to  do  so." 

Another  practical  concern  re- 
lating to  time  is  voiced  by  Marc 
Parmentier,  associate  professor  of 
geological  sciences.  "How  are  fac- 
ulty members  going  to  be  able  to 
take  the  time  to  develop  the  pro- 
grams they  will  be  using  in  their 
classes?  If  we  are  supposed  to  do 
that  in  the  simimer,  when  will  we 
have  time  to  do  our  research? 
There  may  be  a  degradation  in  the 
quality  of  teaching  in  the  short 
term,  and  research  in  the  long 
term." 
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he  scholar's  worksta- 
tion is,  in  van  Dam's  words,  "a 
teaching  tool  of  unrivalled  dimen- 
sions. It's  like  having  the  best  of 
television,  transparency  projectors, 
and  chalkboards;  but  it's  much 
more  malleable  than  any  of  those, 


and  the  student  can  control  it." 
Not  only  will  the  workstation  he 
flexible,  it  will  be  amazingly  pow- 
erful: "Each  of  the  new  Apollos  in 
the  Could  Lab  is  more  powerful 
than  the  central  time-sharing  com- 
puter that  we  had  in  the  comput- 
ing lab  for  the  entire  University  in 
the  mid-60s." 

Admittedly  a  zealot,  van  Dam 
believes  the  possibilities  of  using 
the  computer  as  an  enhancement 
for  traditional  means  of  teaching 
are  endlessly  exciting.  He  points  to 
the  poetry  project  sponsored  by 
the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  that  he  "spawned  at 
Brown  in  1975."  This  experiment 
made  use  of  "hypertext,"  networks 
of  cross-referenced,  linked  manu- 
scripts with  their  associated  margi- 
nal notes,  key-worded  passages, 
exchanges  with  other  students,  and 
other  references.  A  student  could 
look  at  the  screen  and  see  the  orig- 
inal poem  as  well  as  comments 
made  by  the  professor  and  fellow 
classmates.  "One  of  the  things  I 
was  just  charmed  by  in  the  NEH 
poetry  experiment,"  says  van  Dam, 
"was  that  people  were  working 
much  more  together  because  of  the 
electronic  medium.  They  were 
writing  to  each  other,  marking  up 
the  text,  then  someone  else  would 
read  the  comments  and  write 
comments  on  the  comments. 
There  were  whole  dialogues  going 
on;  it  was  neat,  really  fun."  In  ad- 
dition to  the  increased  inter-com- 
munication, students  who  were 
working  on  the  computer  wrote 
three  times  as  much  as  did  those 
in  two  control  sections  of  the 
course,  with  no  decrease  in  quality. 
"People  admitted  that  they  really 
got  into  it  and  it  was  miserably  in- 
convenient. You  had  to  sign  up  for 
your  hours  and  hope  that  the 
machine  was  up.  It's  not  like  sit- 
ting at  your  workstation  at  two  in 
the  morning  and  when  you  get  an 
inspiration,  you  can  quickly  bang 
something  out." 

Henkle  is  "interested  in  using 
the  computer  in  my  journalistic 
writing  class.  Most  of  what  we're 
doing  involves  rhetorical  emphasis, 
moving  things  around,  handling 
material,    rearranging   your   exam- 
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Cover  Susan  Brockmann  '85,  a  Bio- 
Medical  Ethics  major  at  Brown  and  a 
native  of  Watch  Hill,  Rhode  Island,  sports 
a  hooded  sweatshirt  C-1,  white  or 
brown,  cotton/poly  blend,  S.M.L.XL. 
$16.95. 

A  Julie  Cometta  '84,  a  Semiotics  major 
from  Rhode  Island,  chooses  the  Brown 
baseball  shirt  C-2,  cotton/poly  blend, 
S.M.L.XL.  $8.95. 

B  Ready  for  a  day  on  the  Bay,  Julie  is  all 
rigged  out  in  this  zip  front  sweatshirt  C-4, 
navy,  cotton/poly  blend,  S.M.L.XL. 
$16.95  and  sporty  all  cotton  sweatshorts 
C-5,  red,  S.M.L.XL.  $8.95. 

C  Carter  Burgess  '84,  majoring  in  Inter- 
national Relations,  supervises  things  from 
his  Brown  director's  chair  X-1,  $49.95. 
Carter's  activewear  consists  of  a  snap 
front  sweatshirt  C-6,  red,  cotton/poly 
blend,  S.M.L.XL  $14.95  and  sweat- 
pants, C-7,  white  or  grey,  cotton/poly 
blend,  S.M.L.XL.  $12.95. 

D  Decked  out  in  the  Brown  University 
polo  shirts  are  Lesley  Brown  '84,  a  Com- 
puter Sciences/Organizational  Behavior 
major  from  Stockton,  California,  and 
Sonny  Compres  '84  of  New  York,  C-8, 
white  or  navy,  cotton/poly  blend, 
S.M.L.XL.  $16.95. 

F  Carter's  nylon  windbreaker  folds  up 
into  its  own  small  pouch :  the  roomy  zip 
front  pocket  is  another  useful  and  dis- 
tinctive feature  C-9,  navy,  S.M.L.XL. 
$19.95. 

E  For  Julie,  it's  cool  days,  Newport  and 
her  hooded  Brown  sweatshirt,  C-10, 
grey,  cotton/poly  blend,  S.M.L.XL. 
$16.95. 

G  Carter,  outfitted  in  the  classic  Brown 
T-shirt  C-1 1 ,  brown,  cotton/poly 
blend.  S.M.L  XL.  $5.95  and  sweat 

pants,  C-7,  $12.95  is  ready  for  a  good 
run  around  the  Green. 
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H  Carter's  gear  for  a  Fall  day  includes 
this  regulation  football  sweatshirt,  done 
in  a  heavy  reverse  weave  cotton.  C-14, 
grey,  82%  cotton  18%  acrylic, 
S.M.LXL  $31.95. 

I  Racing  stripes  and  the  Brown  Crest 
complement  Julie's  purple  T-shirt  styled 
for  comfort  and  fun  C-1 3,  purple, 
cotton/poly  blend,  S.M.L.XL.  $6.95. 

J  New  York's  Amy  Lee  '83,  a  Psychology 
major,  finds  the  classic  Brown  crewneck 
ideal  for  everyday  campus  wear,  C-1 5, 
brown,  white,  grey  &  navy,  cotton/ 
poly  blend,  S.M.L.XL.  $12.95. 

K  Keeping  in  step  with  the  activewear 
boom.  Sonny,  an  International  Relations 
major,  wears  a  sturdy  rugby  shirt  in  the 
Brown  colors  C-1 2,  cotton,  men's 
sizes  38-44,  $30.00. 


L  For  a  stroll  in  the  park,  a  "Mickey" 
T-shirt  K-1,  grey,  kids  sizes  2-4, 6-8, 
10-12, 14-16,  $5.95  suits  Becky  fine, 
while  Laurel  prefers  a  traditional  Brown 
T  shirt  K-2,  brown,  kids'  sizes,  $5.95. 
Christine  sports  a  Brown  hooded 
sweatshirt  K-3,  navy,  $1 1 .95  with 
matching  sweatpants.  K-4,  navy,  both 
in  children's  sizes  6-8, 10-12, 14-16, 
16-18,  $7.95.  All  are  a  cotton/poly 
blend. 

M  Jay,  Class  of  19??  gives  a  flower  to  his 
friend  in  the  Brown  children's  crewneck. 
K-5,  brown,  children's  sizes  2-4, 6-8, 
10-12, 14-16,  cotton/poly  blend, 
$9.95. 

N  Munching  on  the  bread  nneant  for  the 
ducks,  Carly  bobs  around  in  an  Insignia 
hooded  sweatshirt  K-6,  red,  $9.95  with 
matching  sweatpants  K-7,  red,  $7.95. 
Both  are  all  cotton  and  come  in  tod- 
dler sizes  2, 3,  and  4. 

O  Alumni  will  look  particularly  sporty  in 
the  official  Alumni  Tab  shirt  C-16,  white, 
cotton/poly  blend,  S.M.LXL.  $8.95 
and  nylon  running  shorts  C-3,  navy, 
XS.S.M.LXL,  $7.95  modelled  by 
Michelle  Muggins  '84,  a  Biology  major 
from  Brooklyn. 


P  The  Brown  Tie  with  the  University 
Crest  embroidered  in  four  colors  comple- 
ments any  blazer  and  is  available  with  a 
brown  or  navy  background  T-1 ,  poly, 
$11.95. 

The  finishing  touch  for  any  Brown 
Alumni's  blazer  is  this  set  of  seven  24K 
gold  plated  buttons  with  the  University 
Seal  in  red  on  a  brown  background. 
Three  front  and  four  cuff  buttons.  T-2, 
$24.95. 

Q  Career  Calculators 

Hewlett  Packard  1  5C:  A  Programmable 
Scientific  Calculator  with  special  func- 
tions for  fast  results  with  advanced  math- 
ematical calculations,  such  as  matnx 
operations  HP-15C,  reduced  list  price 
of  $105.00. 

Hewlett  Packard  1 2C ;  A  Programmable 
Financial  Calculator  for  realtors,  inves- 
tors, and  financial  analysts;  computes 
simple,  compound  and  odd-days  interest 
in  seconds,  and  generates  amortization 
quickly  HP-12C,  reduced  list  price  of 
$105.00. 

R  Brown's  Desk  Collection 

Lucite  Paperweight  D-1,  $13.95. 
Letter  Opener  D-2,  $12.95. 
Brass  Paperweight  D-3,  $9.95. 
Brass  Key  Ring  D-4,  $3.95. 

5  Brown  Books 

Gentlemen  Under  the  Elms,  Jay  Barry.  A 

Tnbute  to  Eleven  of  Brown's  Faculty  of 

the  Past.  B-1,  $25.00. 

A  Photographic  Study  of  Brown  in  Its 

Two  Hundredth  Year.  Foreword  by  Carl 

Bndenbaugh.  Photography  by  William 

Gerold  B-2,  a  ten  dollar  value  for 

$2.95. 

Brown:  A  Pictorial  Album.  Photography 

by  Uosis  Juodvalkis.  A  full-color  tribute  to 

Brown  that  captures  the  beauty,  grace, 

and  excitement  of  the  University.  B-3, 

$25.00. 

T  Brown  Ceramics 

Twelve  ounce  mug  with  pewter  Univer- 
sity Seal.  A-1,  $11.95. 
Fourteen  ounce  beer  mug  with  University 
Seal  kilned  in  red  and  gold.  A-2,  $7.95. 
Bud  vase.  A-3,  $5.95. 
Eight  ounce  coffee  cup.  A-4,  $3.95. 
Twenty  ounce  mug.  A-5,  $9.95. 

V  A  Fine  Polished  Pewter  Tankard  with 
Lid  and  Glass  Bottom  P-1,  $39.95. 


U  This  authentic  Wedgewood  cream- 
ware  commissioned  by  Brown  creates  a 
commemorative  setting  of  University 
Plates  $200.00  for  the  eight  piece  set. 
$30.00  for  individual  plates.  Please 
specify  plate  scenes;  W-1  Pembroke  Hall 
(pictured),  W-2  Van  Wickle  Gates,  W-B 
First  Baptist  Meeting  House,  W-4  John 
Nicholas  Brown  Gate,  W-5  Manning  Hall, 
W-6  Soldiers  Arch,  W-7  Wriston  Quad 
and  W-8  Hope  College. 
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SHIPPING  AND  HANDLING 
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of  Mississippi 
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of  Mississippi 

Orders  to  5.00 

1.25 

1.50 

2.00 

5.01  to  9.99 

1.50 

1.75 

2.25 

10.00  to  14.99 

1.75 

2.00 

2.50 
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2.25 

2.50 

3.00 
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2.50 

2.75 

3.25 
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Mail  to: 

Brown  University  Bookstore 
Campus  Shop,  Box  1878 
Brown  University 
Providence,  Rl  02912 

Merchandise  Total 

6%  Sales  Tax  (Rl  Delivery  Only) 

Handling/Shipping  (See  Chart) 

Total  Amount 
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W  The  traditional  excellence  of  Cross 
craftsmanship  and  the  beauty  of  the 
Brown  Crest  yield  writing  instruments  of 
uncommon  value  in  a  10K  gold  filled  pen 
and  pencil  set.  F-1,  $48.00. 

X  The  Brown  University  Chairs  provide 
a  lasting  remembrance  of  days  at  Brown. 
Sturdily  built  of  select  hardwoods,  the 
chairs  are  finished  in  satin  black  with  gold 
details,  with  a  three  inch  Brown  Seal  in 
permanent  gold  at  the  top.  The  Captain's 
Chair  IS  also  available  in  a  maple  finish. 
S-1,  Black  Captain,  $125.00,  S-2, 
Maple  Captain,  $125.00,  S-3,  Black 
Rocker,  $125.00.  Chairs  are  shipped 
freight  collect  from  the  factory  via  truck. 
Please  include  recipient's  phone  number. 

Y  The  Brown  Glassware  Collection 

Eight  ounce  coffee  cup  G-1,  $2.25. 
Eight  ounce  roly-poly  G-2,  $2.39. 
Twelve  ounce  tumbler  G-3,  $2.39. 
Two  ounce  shot  glass  G-4,  $1 .49. 
Seven  ounce  old-fashioned  G-5,  $2.39. 
One  liter  gusto  mug  G-6,  $8.95. 
Half  liter  carafe  G-7,  $5.49. 
Fifteen  ounce  beer  mug  G-8,  $3.99. 
Fifteen  ounce  old-fashioned  G-9,  $2.89. 
Ten  ounce  pilsner  G-10,  $3.99. 
Eight  ounce  wine  G-1 1,  $3.49. 
Eight  inch  ashtray  G-12,  $4.50. 


pies;  and  it  seems  to  me  the  com- 
puter will  be  particularly  useful  for 
that  purpose."  He  thinks,  though, 
that  until  every  student  is  equip- 
ped with  his  own  computer,  there 
may  be  problems  teaching  writing 
on  the  computer. 

Mary  Lewis,  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  music,  has  been  doing 
her  research  with  the  help  of 
computers  for  years,  and  she  says 
that  "to  say  I  am  enthusiastic  about 
this  project  is  to  put  it  mildlv. 
Hypertext  is  one  of  the  most  excit- 
ing concepts  to  come  along.  .  .that 
and  the  increased  communications 
capabilities  of  computers  are  really 
valuable. 

"One  thing  we'd  like  to  see  in 
my  field  is  the  development  of  a 
music  editor,  which  could  edit 
music  the  way  you  do  text.  It 
seems  to  me  easy  to  integrate 
graphics  and  text.  Once  we  can 
run  music  [through  a  computer] 
the  way  you  do  words,  the  next 
step  would  be  the  development  of 
a  music  skills  laboratory',  where  we 
could  use  the  workstations  to  de- 
velop music  skills — composition 
skills,  harmony,  music  reading;  all 
the  fundamental  skills  of  musical 
literacy  that  go  beyond  theory. 

"If  a  keyboard  could  be  devel- 
oped like  a  piano  keyboard,  where 
you  could  plav  and  the  ncjtes 
would  be  tvped  right  in,  students 
could  upgrade  their  skills,  work  in 
a  self-paced  way  and  make  the 
work  go  much  faster.  It  would  also 
free  up  the  faculty  to  teach  more 
creatively." 

Lewis  says  that  the  computer 
will  make  music  composition  essen- 
tially a  whole  new  field.  "Just  copy- 
ing out  scores  is  expensive  and 
time-consimiing.  It  could  take  so 
much  of  the  drudgery  out  of  it  if 
you  could  do  it  on  computer.  I've 
seen  programs  where  you  can  hit  a 
button  and  the  entire  score  can  go 
up  or  down  a  fifth.  As  people  use 
these  machines  and  become  aware 
of  the  potential,  they  will  change 
oiu"  work  habits.  The  ease  and 
speed  of  learning  on  these  work- 
stations is  amazing." 

Dean  of  the  College  Harriet 
Sheridan  thinks  the  computer  will 
"allow    much    more    diversity    and 


flexibility  in  teaching  techniques.  It 
will  provide  a  changed  environ- 
ment that  will  heighten  our  (jwn 
consciousness  about  what  we  do. 
The  trouble  with  educational  pro- 
grams is  that  faculty  get  a  Ph.D. 
and  start  teaching  and  continue  to 
teach  more  or  less  in  the  same  way 
if  they  were  successful  to  begin 
with.  Vet  students  and  their  needs 
change  and  we  don't.  I  think  the 
computer  will  contribute  to  that 
change.  I  think  the  greatest  dan- 
ger the  hinnan  mind  suffers  is  a 
boredom  of  getting  so  routinized, 
so  used  to  doing  the  same  thing 
that  you  stop  really  thinking  about 
what  you  are  doing.  Change  is  an 
important  factor  in  keeping  an 
intellectual  alive." 

As  the  University  becomes 
more  "wired,"  the  uses  for  cable 
and  video  will  grow  accordingly. 
Once  everyone  is  hooked  up  to  the 
network,  students  will  be  able  to 
use  their  workstations  to  review 
lectmes  and  labs.  "There  are  lots 
of  uses  for  cables  in  universities," 
explains  Sally  Kingsbury,  coordina- 
tor of  Brown's  media  services.  "At 
MIT,  for  example,  if  a  professor 
gives  a  pre-exam  workshop  it  can 
be  televised  live  and  students  can 
call  up  from  all  over  campus  and 
ask  questions.  Taping  sciences  labs 
is  also  useful,  because  it  allows  you 
to  see  processes — for  example, 
surgical  procedures — more  clearly. 
Video  is  an  educational  tool  that 
can  slow  down  or  speed  up  pro- 
cesses. It's  another  way  of  looking 
at  yourself.  You  can  use  it  in  lin- 
guistics or  in  sports.  In  the  future 
we  will  be  able  to  call  up  visual 
information  and  give  students 
more  varied  kinds  of  illustrations 
to  show  them  more  clearly  what 
they  are  trying  to  learn. 

"There's  also  the  possibility  of 
being  able  to  take  classes  at  other 
schools  via  satellite.  Or,  if  you 
were  taking  an  archeology  class, 
someone  could  be  at  the  actual 
dig.  Video  extends  the  boundaries 
of  education.  Thinking  in  a  visual 
way  will  become  more  of  a  neces- 
sity. Media-related  professions  are 
expanding  geometrically,  so  it's 
good  for  students  to  become  famil- 
iar with  the  medium." 
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ome  classes  at  Brown  are 
already  being  taped  and  put  in  the 
archives  at  media  services  for  stu- 
dents to  come  and  review.  Will  this 
mean  that  students  will  attend 
their  classes  less  frequently,  if  they 
know  they  can  catch  up  later  by 
using  a  tape?  Will  social  and  scho- 
lastic interaction  be  lessened  if  a 
student  can  sit  in  a  dorm  room 
and  do  most  of  the  required 
coursework  without  leaving  the 
dorm?  "I  don't  see  the  computer 
as  replacing  the  human  compo- 
nent that  a  classroom  associaticjn 
involves,"  says  Sheridan.  "It  rein- 
forces and  complements  the  class- 

Dean  Harriet  Sheridan: 
'The  computer  will  allow 
much  more  diversity 
and  flexibility  in 
teaching  techniques' 

room  setting.  I  think  we  have  to 
guard  against  the  rapture  of  the 
machine,  in  which  the  human  be- 
ing seems  much  less  efficient  and 
cogent  than  the  carefully  con- 
structed program.  Something  very 
important  in  the  lack  of  cogency 
and  efficiency  in  the  human  deliv- 
ery can  be  lost.  That  whole  sense 
that  students  should  be  picking  up 
of  the  way  in  which  the  mind 
works — both  its  fallibility  and  its 
triumph — may  no  longer  be  ap- 
parent. I  think  students  slowly  and 
imperceptibly  build  up  their  no- 
tion of  what  people  are  like  and 
what  faculty  they  admire  are  like 
from  that  kind  of  association — as 
much  from  the  stammering  and 
the  groping  as  from  anything 
that's  carefully  organized.  That 
hiunan  de\elopment,  that  percep- 
tion of  what  human  nature  is  like, 
is  a  factor.  We  don't  know  how 
steady  use  of  the  computer  is  go- 
ing to  affect  that  kind  of  under- 
standing." 

"It's  conceivable  that  the  com- 
puter could  create  a  kind  of  at- 
mosphere where  the  seminar 
workshop  situation  is  diminished," 
offers   Henkle.   "One  of  the  most        ^^ 


important  things  wo  teacli  in  tol- 
Ifi^i-  is  liu'  ahililN  to  ailiculatf  in  a 
gionp  ot  |)i'()[)lo  wlifii'  tlu'ic  is 
dialogue,  lonhontation,  interroga- 
tion, ^'ou  have  to  have  the  poise  to 
handle  Nomselt  \ei'l)allv,  anil  tiie 
neetl  lor  that  is  not  going  to  go 
avvav  no  matter  how  many  com- 
puters \ou  ha\e.  Conceivably,  it's 
going  to  he  very  easy  for  the  shy 
person  to  a\c)id  those  situations  if 
he  can."  But  Lewis  thinks  that 
"people  who  ha\e  trouble  interact- 
ing aii\\va\  will  get  into  using  [and 
abusing]  the  computer.  It  will  in- 
crease communication  rather  than 
decrease  it.  1  didn't  hnd  that  we 
saw  less  of  each  other  when  I  was 
at  MIT.  There  is  the  horrible  vi- 
sion of  students  locked  in  with 
their  studies,   but   even   the   worst 

Professor  of  Computer 
Science  John  Savage: 
'This  project  has  the 
potential  to  transform 
the  University' 

ctjmputer  jocks  would  group  to- 
gether. The  introverted,  non-social 
computer  nerd  is  almost  an  excep- 
tion. I  think  pecjple  will  still  want 
to  talk  to  each  other — in  many 
ways,  carrels  in  the  library  are 
somewhat  inore  isolated.  You  can't 
reach  people  when  they  are  sitting 
at  those  carrels.  If  vou're  working 
on  a  computer,  vou're  immediately 
in  touch." 

Sheridan  suggests  that  "unless 
we  guard  against  it,  the  computer 
will  breed  isolation,  although  vou 
could  say  that  students  are  already 
isolated.  The  cruelest  kind  of 
competition,  which  they  now  seem 
to  be  living,  has  caused  them  to 
iscjlate  themselves  from  each  other. 
[It  prevents  them]  from  helping 
each  other  and  talking  about 
things  that  are  going  on.  I  think 
we're  going  to  have  to  work 
harder  to  develop  a  sense  of  com- 
munal access  and  responsibility." 

Van  Dam  says,  "I  don't  want 
classes  to  disappear,  I  want  them 
to  continue.  I  just  want  another 
mode.  I  don't  want  to  be  forced  to 
choose.  I  know  perfectly  well  that 
the  classroom  can  be  an  artificial 
^2         setting.  For  a  small  percentage  of 


pe()|jle  who  are  articulate,  like  to 
show  off,  or  are  geiuiinely  imat- 
raid  and  enjoy  the  dialogue,  it's  a 
gtjod  setting.  So  what  do  we  do? 
We  try  to  break  it  down  into  dis- 
cussion groups,  smaller  sections 
— but  these  devices  are  just  de- 
vices. I'm  suggesting  that  we  add 
another  kind  of  section,  the  elec- 
tronic section,  where  a  person  can 
work  to  o\ercome  the  shvness  or 
the  fear  ot  communicating.  I'm  for 
creating  additional  avenues,  not 
eliminating  them.  I  now  have  in- 
fmitelv  more  student  contact  than 
before.  I  am  pretty  difficult  to  get 
hold  of,  but  if  you  send  me  an 
electronic  message,  I  will  receive  it 
when  I  log  on.  When  I  finally 
answer  my  mail,  it  could  be  two  in 
the  morning,  but  I  answer  my 
mail."  (As  if  to  demonstrate  van 
Dam's  point,  his  computer  termi- 
nal beeped  several  times  in  the 
course  ot  a  couple  oi  hours — stu- 
dents and  colleagues  sending  him 
electronic  messages.) 

Mary  Lewis  agrees.  "I've  had 
students  say,  'I  tried  to  reach  you 
for  so  long,'  when  they  needed 
help.  If  that  student  could  reach 
me  through  electronic  mail,  we 
wouldn't  miss  each  other.  The 
computer  reduces  the  physical 
gaps  this  way." 
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he  announcement  that 
$50  million  was  going  to  be  spent 
over  the  next  six  years  to  equip 
everyone  on  campus  with  worksta- 
tions was  greeted  with  surprise 
and  concern.  The  administration 
firmly  stressed  that  this  money  will 
be  raised  from  sources  other  than 
current  operating  expenses,  and 
that  fund-raising  for  all  other 
needs  will  continue. 

("There  are  times  when  money 
is  available  for  some  things  and 
not  for  others,"  explains  Shipp. 
"There  isn't  any  real  answer  to 
that.  As  a  University  we  have  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ties."  Shipp  points  to  the  rapidity 
of  fund-raising  for  the  experiment 
so  far:  "We've  never  had  a  period 
where  in  January  a  group  of  peo- 


ple started  a  fund-raising  activity 
and  three  to  toiu  months  later 
there  was  $15  million  in  the  cof- 
fers.") 

Among  those  expressing  con- 
cern is  John  Savage,  a  professor  of 
computer  science,  wlio  asks,  "H(jw 
do  you  balance  the  risk  against  the 
opportunity?"  A  computer  scientist 
who  believes  the  computer  is  not  a 
panacea.  Savage  already  has  access 
to  tools  that  are  more  powerful 
than  what  will  be  generally  availa- 
ble to  the  Brown  community.  "I 
know  what  to  expect.  I'm  also 
aware  of  work  being  done  in  other 
universities,  and  I  think  I  have  a 
fairly  honest  assessment  of  the 
potential  out  there. 

'Tet  me  say  that  this  project 
has  the  potential  to  transform  the 
University,  hopefully  in  ways  ac- 
ceptable to  all.  But  it  comes  at  a 
time  when  we  are  pulling  out  of 
what  most  people  consider  a 
financial  crisis.  We  are  only  margi- 
nally solvent.  We  have  one  build- 
ing that  hasn't  been  paid  for  [the 
geo-chem  building],  we  haven't 
brought  faculty  salaries  to  a  level 
people  would  find  generous,  and 
our  library  needs  a  vast  infusion  of 
capital.  We  ha\e  had  faculty  plead- 
ing for  years  to  increase  the 
[library]  acquisition  budget.  1  know 
there  are  facidty  on  campus 
housed  under  inferior  conditions. 
Other  faculty  members  will  point 
to  the  woefully  inadequate  class- 
room situation  that  needs  to  be 
dealt  with;  students  will  ask  why 
the  financial-aid  budget  is  still  lack- 
ing. The  president  is  taking  a  hard 
position  about  not  putting  up  in- 
ternal money  for  this  project," 
Savage  continues.  "He  can't  hold 
that  line  indefinitely,  simply  be- 
cause for  campus  computerization 
to  work,  it  means  computers  must 
be  in  every  office.  You  need  a  lot  of 
central  and  distributed  resources, 
and  those  have  to  be  paid  for  by 
somebody.  If  a  faculty  member 
receives  a  workstation  for  research, 
there  is  no  question  that  he  or  she 
will  see  its  potential  for  teaching. 
There  will  then  be  a  demand  cre- 
ated for  that.  The  Institute  for 
Research  in  Information  and 
Scholarship   [see  below]   will   bring 


in  machines,  but  I  don't  believe 
they  see  it  as  their  mission  to  fimd 
all  the  computerization  that's  going 
to  take  place  on  campus.  Instead 
thev  will  expect  departments  and 
administrati\e  offices  to  raise  their 
own  funds.  .At  that  point  you  can't 
hold  the  line  anymore.  Vou  have 
to  pay  for  these  resources  out  of 
existing  fimds." 

What  Savage  has  articulated  is 
what  van  Dam  calls  the  "camel's 
nose  problem.  It's  an  ancient  Arab 
proverb.  Once  the  camel  gets  his 
nose  into  the  tent,  the  rest  of  the 
camel  will  follow  soon.  I  know 
what  we  can't  say  is,  'Let's  put 
10,000  workstations  all  over  Brown 
and  by  eliminating  financial  aid, 
the  librarv,  salarv  raises,  let's  kill 
off  the  University.'  We  ma\  ha\e 
won  the  battle,  but  we  would  have 
lost  the  war.  We  are  keenlv  aware 
that  we  have  to  do  this  primarily 
with  monies  we've  raised.  That's 
the  key  issue.  But  how  can  we 
raise  those  monies?  Not  by  being 
number  five.  You  have  to  be  num- 
ber one,  you  have  to  be  a  picjneer. 
You  have  to  make  people  willing 
to  invest  in  you  because  they  think 
you  may  conceivably  lead  to  some 
questions  and  answers  that  matter. 
The  money  will  come  if  we  do 
good  work.  Not  all  of  it,  there  will 
be  some  hardships,  there  will  be 
some  reallocations.  But  it's  not 
something  someone  is  going  to 
decide  in  lonely  splenchjr.  It  will 
be  argued  fiercely  up  and  down 
the  corridors  of  power,  with  all  the 
input  and  insights  of  whate\er 
committee  is  looking  at  it." 

One  of  the  things  that  makes 
the  Brown  experiment  different 
from  other  projects  is  the  Institute 
for  Research  in  Information  and 
Scholarship  (IRIS),  established 
with  support  from  IBM  (see  side- 
bar). "The  Institute  is  really  the 
cornerstone  of  Brown's  entire  pro- 
ject," President  Howard  Swearer 
said  when  he  announced  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  institute.  "From 
IRIS  will  stem  the  technical  and 
creative  impulses  that  will  drive 
and  focus  a  broad  range  of  exper- 
iments. Information  developed  by 
IRIS   will    show    us    how    the    next 

continued  on  next  page 


Support  from  Industry 


Three  companies — Apple,  Apollo, 
and  IBM — have  provided  the  ini- 
tial support  to  begin  Brown's  am- 
bitious campus-wide  computer 
experiinent. 

Fifty  of  Apple  Computer, 
Inc.'s  Lisa  computers,  representing 
a  $500,000  grant  from  the  Apple 
Education  Foundation,  were  deliv- 
ered to  the  campus  in  June. 
Brown  and  Apple  ha\e  also 
reached  an  agreement  that  will  al- 
low the  University  community  to 
purchase  Lisas  and  other  com- 
puter equipment,  as  well  as  any 
futme  systems  Apple  may  develop, 
at  significant  discounts  from  retail. 
This  agreement  commits  the  Llni- 
versity  to  purchase  at  least  $2  mil- 
lion worth  of  Apple  equipment 
within  the  next  three  years.  There 
is  no  upper  limit  on  the  amount  of 
equipment  Brown  could  purchase 
during  that  period. 

"Apple  carefully  surveyed 
computer  projects  in  higher  educa- 
tion," said  Steven  Jobs,  chairman 
of  the  board  at  Apple.  "We  felt 
that  Brown,  with  its  strong  liberal 
arts  tradition,  had  one  of  the  most 
promising  and  broadly  conceived 
approaches  to  the  next  generation 
of  university  computing." 

One  of  the  attractive  features 
of  the  Lisa  is  that,  as  Bill  Shipp 
says,  "In  most  cases,  scholars  can 
make  productive  use  of  their  com- 


IRIS  director  William  Shipp. 


puters    after    less    than    an    ht^ur's 
training." 

The  fifty  Lisas  from  the  Apple 
Education  Foundation  will  be  used 
in  instructional  networks,  primarily 
for  students  and  faculty  in  the 
humanities. 

Apollo  Computer,  Inc.,  of 
Chelmsford,  Massachusetts,  do- 
nated thirty  computer  workstations 
valued  at  approximately  $600,000. 
The  workstations,  Apollo's  model 
DN300,  will  nearly  triple  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  University's  Ciould 
Laboratory. 

The  IBM  Corporation  is  pro- 
viding major  support  to  establish 
the  University's  Institute  for  Re- 
search in  Information  and  Schol- 
arship (IRIS).  The  Institute  will 
administer  the  computer  experi- 
ment and  is,  according  to  Presi- 
dent Howard  Swearer,  "the  cor- 
nerstone of  Brown's  entire 
project." 

The  total  value  of  IBM's  sup- 
port, by  the  University's  estimate, 
will  be  about  $15  million  over 
three  years,  making  it  the  largest 
single  corporate  partnership  in 
Brown's  history.  IBM's  participa- 
tion includes  both  a  grant  and  a 
joint-study  venture.  During  the 
next  three  years,  IBM  will  supply 
Brown  with  computer  hardware, 
including  as  many  as  700  powerful 
C(;mputer  workstations,  and  will 
assign  five  full-time  employees  per 
year  to  work  on  IRIS  prcjjects. 
Brown  will  also  use  support  from 
foundations  and  other  corpora- 
tions to  develop  a  staff  for  IRIS 
and  to  support  faculty  experimen- 
tation. 

One  of  the  major  research 
tasks  IRIS  will  address  is  to  de- 
velop software  that  will  allow  a  va- 
riety of  workstations  to  share  in- 
formation with  each  other,  to 
access  campus  mainframe  data- 
bases and  services,  and  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  workstations  of  dis- 
tant scholars  through  local,  state, 
national,  and  international  net- 
works. 
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gfiieialion  of  r(>m|)utiiig  can  liest 
seiNC  laiullN  and  stiuk'nls  in  the 
humanities  as  well  as  in  ihe  sci- 
ences, piesei\ing  our  stroui;  lil)- 
eral  arts  tradition." 

Shipp  has  lieen  .ippoinled  ch- 
rectoi  ot  the  IRIS,  .uid  lie  explaiirs 
that  "there  will  he  an  executive 
conunillee  com|)osed  of  lacult\ 
and  staiT  who  will  fiuiction  like  a 
ccjrporate  executi\e  committee. 
This  group  will  be  intimately  in- 
volved in  recommending  policies, 
in  looking  at  tiie  directions  of  the 
institute's  activities."  Another 
committee,  made  up  of  project 
leaders,  will  be  the  management 
coiTimittee;  another  will  be  respon- 
sible for  implications  and  e\alua- 
tions,  and  will  be  looking  at  social 
and    psychological    impacts    of   the 

Bill  Shipp:  'We  are  trying 
to  distribute  the  most 
appropriate  technology 
to  the  groups  on  campus 
that  can  best  benefit' 

project  as  well  as  evaluating  educa- 
tion, scholarship,  and  social 
changes.  Yet  another  committee 
will  be  responsible  for  training  and 
deployment.  "The  wliole  training 
issue  is  crucial.  In  January  1984 
there  may  be  hundreds  of  students 
with  machines  that  they  have 
bought.  Within  the  next  year  there 
could  be  thousands  of  these  ma- 
chines on  campus,  and  it's  going  to 
be  a  major  effort  to  pro\ide  a 
whole  new  kind  of  training  to  fac- 
ulty, staff,  and  students.  One  of 
the  biggest  prcjblems  we  saw^  in 
talking  to  the  departments  is  lack 
of  training.  We  don't  have  any 
training  facilities  for  faculty  and 
staff.  We're  actually  sending  peo- 
ple to  Johnson  and  W'ales  Ojllege 
to  take  courses  about  computing, 
which  is  insane. " 

I  he  question  of  "who  gets 
what,  when"  is,  according  to 
Shipp,  a  complicated  one  that 
won't  be  entirely  up  to  IRIS  to 
determine,  "f here  are  certain  con- 
siderations that  have  to  be  made 
primarily  on  a  technical  basis,"  he 
explains.  "For  instance,  in  1984-85, 
the  workstations  have  to  be  used 
..         primarilv  to  set  up  two  workstation 


labs.  Those  will  not  be  generally 
available  terminal  centers,  but  will 
be  available  to  courses  that  use 
them.  So  theie's  a  decision  that 
will  be  made  hrst  of  all  to  meet  the 
recjuirements  of  the  experiment 
going  on  and  the  deNelopment 
process.  We  will  be  recjuesting  ap- 
plications fcjr  uses  for  the  Lisas  we 
have  received.  The  initial  hundred 
IBM  Vi'.'s  are  more  or  less  tar- 
geted at  the  biological  or  physical 
sciences,  while  the  Lisas  are  more 
or  less  for  the  arts  and  social  sci- 
ences. That  has  to  do  parth  with 
the  wishes  of  the  manufacturer, 
and  it's  a  general  strategy.  The 
whole  name  of  the  game  is  work- 
station networks.  We  want  to  estab- 
lish smaller  workstation  netwcjrks 
within  the  departments.  There  will 
have  to  be  scjme  group  fcjrmed 
that  will  decide  and  evaluate  the 
proposals  for  the  machines.  This  is 
not  just  a  computer  science  or  en- 
gineering project.  This  is  a  L'ni- 
versity  project.  We  are  tr\ing  to 
distribute  the  most  appropriate 
technolog)  to  the  groups  on  cam- 
pus that  can  best  benefit.  It  will  be 
a  complicated  process." 

The  industry  tie-in  is  scjme- 
thing  that  raises  other  intriguing 
questions.  Joan  Richards,  an  assis- 
tant professor  of  history  who 
served  on  an  ad  hoc  subcommittee 
of  the  Faculty  Policy  Ciroup  set  up 
t(j  stud>  the  project  over  the  sum- 
mer, says  that  one  of  the  commit- 
tee's concerns  is  the  copyright 
problems  of  the  software  that  fac- 
ult\  members  will  be  helping  to 
develop:  Whcj  will  get  the  money? 
Mary  Lewis  adds,  "We  in  the  aca- 
demic world  have  been  li\ing  in  a 
state  of  innocence.  We  ha\en't 
dealt  with  the  secrecy  and  the  po- 
tential for  profit  that  goes  on  in 
the  business  wcjrld.  The  possibili- 
ties for  us  to  make  money  develop- 
ing the  software  is  looming  ahead 
and  we  have  to  start  thinking 
about  that.  People  in  the  himiani- 
ties  aren't  usecl  to  being  in  that 
position." 
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e  have  to  pay  at- 
tention as  best  we  can  to  the  iman- 
ticipated  consequences,"  says  Ed- 
ward Beiser,  professor  of  political 
science  and  director  of  the  Center 
for  Law  and  Liberal  Education. 
"What  is  an  example  of  an  unanti- 
cipated consecpience?  Question: 
What  are  the  iinplications  of  this 
program  fcjr  admission  decisions  at 
Brcjwn?  If  we  have  the  potential  tcj 
give  every  student  at  Brown  a 
terminal,  should  we  not  when  we 
admit  a  class  try  to  attract  and  re- 
cruit students  who  have  the  capac- 
ity to  use  that  tenninal?  You  don't 
invest  in  this  kind  of  hardware  and 
then  remain  indifferent  as  to 
whether  and  how  it  will  be  utilized. 
By  way  of  analogy,  if  we  accepted 
the  donation  of  a  new  language 
laboratory,  so  that  there  was  a  seat 
in  the  lab  for  every  student  at 
Brown,  that  would  make  nc3  sense 
unless  lots  and  lots  of  students 
were  going  to  study  foreign  lan- 
guages." 

Will  the  project  change  the 
kind  of  student  attracted  to 
Brown?  Two  replies.  Dean  of  the 
College  Harriet  Sheridan:  "I  think 
if  we  weren't  to  dcj  it,  it  might. 
The  liveliest,  most  enterprising 
students  that  we  see  at  Brown 
struggling  to  get  into  CS  1 1  are 
coming  from  all  fields.  Why 
shcjuldn't  humanists  know  about 
machines?  The  problem  with 
humanists  in  the  past  has  been 
that  they  haven't  wanted  to  recog- 
nize their  dependence  on  ma- 
chines. Yet  they  dri\e  cars,  use 
refrigerators  and  stereos.  I  would 
say  were  we  not  to  do  this,  we 
would  lose  many  of  the  students 
that  we  want."  Music  professor 
Mary  Lewis:  "I  asked  one  of  my 
students — one  of  those  who  is  most 
wonderful — if  he  would  have  come 
to  Brown  with  these  computers. 
He  said  he  wouldn't,  but  that  stu- 
dents coming  in  now  wouldn't  be 
bothered  in  the  least  by  this  exper- 
iment. That's  how  fast  things  have 
changed. " 

"This     institution     is     special," 


The  way  we  were:  In  this  1956  photo.  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics  Walter 
Freiberger  instructs  six  students  in  the  workings  of  Brown's  first  computer. 


says  Savage.  "It  has  been  for  a 
long  time  a  friendly,  homey,  easy- 
going place,  but  we  have  been 
experiencing  a  diminishing  sense 
of  community.  I  would  want  to 
know  what's  causing  the  change. 
What  disturbs  me  is  that  there  is 
no  dialogue.  We're  introducing 
technology  instead  of  giving  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  people  have." 
"Are  we  as  a  University  dis- 
cussing education  enough  so  that 
we  are  ready  to  discuss  this  kind  of 
education  in  conjunction  with 
everything  else?"  Beiser  inquires. 
"If  every  professor  has  a  terminal 
in  his  office,  and  terminals  are 
accessible  to  every  student,  we  will 
then  have  a  discussion  of  whether 
we  should  have  a  computer  re- 
quirement at  Brown.  But  we  don't 
now  have  real  discussions  about 
whether  we  should  have  a  writing 
requirement  or  what   that   might 


mean.  Or  a  reading  requirement 
and  what  that  might  mean.  What 
is  the  educational  framework 
within  which  we  will  discuss  the 
place  ot  the  computer  at  Brown? 
The  computer  issue  forces  us  to 
interact  on  some  educational  is- 
sues." 

"Brown  is  attempting  to  hu- 
manize a  technological  trend,"  as 
Lewis  puts  it.  "We  have  to  find 
ways  to  use  the  things  creativelv. 
We  live  in  a  technological  societ\ 
and  we  can't  run  from  it." 

According  to  Shipp,  "Very  lit- 
tle has  actually  happened  yet.  The 
perception  is  that  'the\'  have  gone 
so  far  that  all  of  the  decisions  have 
been  made.  What  we've  been  try- 
ing to  do  is  create  a  set  of  oppor- 
tunities. What  has  complicated 
things  is  the  success  of  the  fimd- 
raising.  If  it  had  taken  us  ten  vears 
to  raise  the  initial  money,  people 


would  have  forgotten  all  about  it." 
People  have  not  forgotten. 
The  computers  are  coming  and 
the  debate  is  here.  .\nd  Brown, 
ten  years  from  now,  will  be  a  \astly 
different  University.  The  wave 
that  Andy  \an  Dam  sa)s  we  are 
riding  will  wash  us  right  into  the 
twenty-first  century. 
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NOW  I  KNOW  I  WILL 

Brown's  Summer  Academy  helps  ninety- 
four  high  school  students  get  ready 
for  college — a  year  ahead  of  time 
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Engineering  professor  Barrett  Hazeltine:  "There  are  no  dumb  questions." 
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By  Jennifer  Krauss  '83 


FIT  IN' 
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ou  are  the  director  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts.  Yon  must  decide  whether  to 
give  the  remainder  of  your  allotted 
funds  to  Michelangelo  so  that  he 
can  paint  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  or  to  a  group  of  college 
students  who  want  to  pose  topless 
around  an  automobile  covered 
with  strawberry  jam  and  call  it  a 
'happening.'  How  do  you  distin- 
guish art  from  trash?" 

Edward  Reiser,  professor  of 
political  science  and  director  of 
Brown's  Program  in  Law  and  Soci- 
ety, poses  this  question  to  an  un- 
usually attentive  class  —  unusual, 
that  is,  for  9  a.m.  on  a  sunny  July 
day.  The  students,  who  will  be  sen- 
iors in  high  school  this  fall,  are 
members  o{  the  Brown  Simimer 
Academy,  a  six-week,  acaciemic  en- 
richment program,  now  in  its  sec- 
ond vear,  running  from  June  26 
through  August  5. 

"We  try  to  put  llifw  into  the 
driver's  seat  in  terms  of  their  own 
thinking,"  says  Tom  Jenkins  '84, 
Beiser's  teaching  assistant,  "to  get 
ihem  to  think  critically  and  under- 
stand the  problems  in\olved  in 
maintaining  any  absolute  position. 
We  want  them  to  question  their 
gut  responses,  to  be  conscious  of 
liou'  they  think  as  well  as  of  what 
they  think."  Jenkins,  a  history 
major  whose  thesis  will  center  on 
turn-of-the-century  legal  realism, 
characterizes  the  program  as  "less 
strictly  an  academic  experience 
and  more  of  a  huinan  one,"  both 
from  the  students'  a)id  the  teach- 
ers' perspective:  "It's  an  education 
for  me,  too.  By  getting  to  know 
the  students  and  trying  to  make 
the  material  relevant,  I'm  also 
learning  from  them." 

Keith  Rinzler,  who  attends  the 
Westminster  School  in  Atlanta, 
calls  Beiser  "e\erything  I  hoped  I 
would  have  in  a  law  professor. 
He's  kind  of  like  Kingsfield  in  Thf 
Paper  Chase,  but  he  has  a  sense  of 
humor  and  he  makes  us  think." 

"Why  shouldn't  women  in 
bathing     suits     be     painted     over 


Michelangelo's  Sistine  ceiling?" 
Beiser  continues.  "Why  shoukln't 
McDonald's  put  up  its  golden 
arches  at  the  edge  of  the  Cirand 
Canyon?" 

"Because  it  isn't  right,"  a  stu- 
dent volunteers. 

"According  to  whom?" 

The  student  looks  puzzled. 
Beiser  probes  further. 

"Why  do  we  drink  red  wine 
with  meat  and  white  wine  with 
fish?"  Pause.  "Is  there  an\  such 
thing  as  xvhat  is  right?  If  there 
isn't,  how  do  we  li\e?  If  there  is, 
how  do  we  decide?" 

"As  with  Brown  freshmen,  it's 
important  to  get  the  students  to 
think  for  themselves,  to  trust  their 
judgment  rather  than  what  it  says 
here  in  the  text.  We  need  to  break 
dc5wn  the  idea  that  there  is  one 
right  answer,"  says  Barrett  Hazel- 
tine,  professor  of  engineering  and 
associate  dean  of  the  College, 
whose  s u  m  m  e r  course  on 
"Decision  Making  in  Business" 
encoiuages  just  this  kind  of  inde- 
pendent thinking.  Civen  a  case 
study  of  Sea  Pines  Racquet  Club  in 
Hilton  Head,  South  Carolina,  his 
students  are  asked  to  put  them- 
sehes  in  the  place  of  its  newl\-ap- 
pointed  tennis  director  and  to 
make  decisions  regarding  the  de- 
\elopment  and  reorganization  of 
its  tennis  facilities.  A  hand  goes  up 
slowly. 

"Can  I  ask  a  realh  dimib  ques- 
tion?" 

"There  are  no  dumb  ques- 
tions,"  replies  Hazeltine.  "There 
are  diuiib  answers,  biu  not  diunb 
questions." 
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ccording  to  I  im  Wile, 
one  of  the  program's  six  resident 
coimselors,  these  ninet\-four  stu- 
dents who  come  from  high  schools 
all  o\er  the  coimtrv  (both  public 
and  private)  ask  a  lot  of  questions: 
"They're  a  remarkabh  inquisitive, 
upbeat  group." 

Da\'id  Abrahamson.  adjimct  as- 
sistant professor  of  applied  math- 
ematics, whose  introductor)  course 
boasts    the    highest    enrollment    of 
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an\  ill  ilu'  |M()s;i,im  with  iikhi' 
tliaii  loriN  stiulciiis.  iKilcs  ilial 
SuniiiRr  Atadt'im  siiidfiits  are 
'"less  p.issJM'  tlian  (ollfi;^  siudcMits. 
Brown  students."  (laiins  .\hialiam- 
son,  "tend  to  be  so  in  awe  oi  the 
facult\  and  ot  the  institution  that 
the\  siinph  wiitc  e\ei\tliintr  down, 
wheieas  these  kids  ask.  Whs  do 
we  have  to  know  tliis?'  "  .Abrahani- 
son's  couise.  whidi  ini  ludes  such 
topics  as  mortgages  and  iniaiuing. 
centers  on  the  translation  of  words 
into  figmes  and  figures  into  words, 
so  that  liis  students  will  know 
"when  the  diagrams  match  and 
when  they  don't."  Being  able  to 
make  such  distinctions,  he  per- 
suades his  class,  will  also  promote 
"a     general     sharpening     of     the 

7  used  to  think  of 
professors  as  gods  who 
never  talk  to  students 
except  to  teach.  Now  I 
know  how  human  they  are' 

intellect." 

English  professor  George  Lan- 
dow's  course,  "The  Fantastic  in 
Literature  and  Art,"  fosters  a  simi- 
lar kind  of  healthy  skepticism. 
Conducting  a  section  on  "Dr. 
Heidegger's  Experiment,"  a  short 
story  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
teaching  assistant  David  Cody  '81 
A.M.  suggests  that  the  story's  nar- 
rator is  a  sham  in  the  same  way 
that  the  elixir  of  life  on  which  it 
centers  is  a  sham,  and  labels  the 
story  an  "anti-fantasy"  or  "sub- 
versive fantasv. "  Issues  such  as  this 
are  new  to  students  who  have 
never  thought  to  question  some- 
thing as  seemingly  fundamental  as 
the  reliability  of  the  narrator.  One 
student  protests,  "How  do  you 
know  that?"  Cody  praises  the  stu- 
dent's audacity.  He  points  out  that 
Hawthorne  has  attempted  to  dupe 
his  readers  in  the  same  way  that 
Dr.  Heidegger  dupes  his  col- 
leagues. He  urges  the  class  to  con- 
tinue to  exercise  "the  right  to  dif- 
fer," to  "keep  this  attitude  when 
reading  criticism." 

Landow,    too,   cautions   against 

"losing     yourselves     in     what     you 

read,"  for  "all  literature  and  all  life 

.„         is   based   on   a   set   of  conventions 


which  are,  in  a  sense,  fantasy." 
Landow,  who  describes  teaching  in 
the  .Suimner  Academy  as  "very 
refreshing,"  notes  that  although 
the  students  are  "wide-eyed  and 
bushy-tailed"  and  aie  in  many  re- 
spects "better  than  freshman 
classes,"  they  seem  ne\ertheless  to 
have  the  normal  adjustment  prob- 
lems: "They  aren't  ready  for  the 
amount  of  work  and  they  dcjii't 
know  how  to  apportion  their  time. 
They  have  the  ability,  but  no  one 
has  ever  told  them  how  they  can 
improve  their  writing  or  increase 
their  reading  speed.  They're  used 
to  being  the  best  in  their  classes. 
Here,  they  learn  that  it's  not  such 
a  bad  thing  not  to  be  the  best." 

Says  Kathy  Schaal,  who  attends 
Upper  Arlington  High  School  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  "I  do  well  in 
high  school.  I  wanted  to  see  how  I 
would  fit  in  at  an  Ivy  League 
school.  I've  foimd  that  I'm  about 
average  or  a  little  above.  That  was 
hard  to  accept  at  first.  But  ncnv  I 
like  it.  It's  stimulating  and  chal- 
lenging to  be  with  people  like 
this." 

"They  find  out  that  college 
won't  be  like  high  school  where 
they're  looked  down  upon  because 
they're  smart,"  adds  resident  coun- 
selor Kathy  Harsch  '83  M.A.T.  All 
of  these  students,  admitted  to  the 
program  on  the  basis  of  grades, 
PSAT  or  SAT  scores,  and  teacher 
recommendations  (as  well  as  the 
completicjn  of  a  written  applica- 
tion, which  includes  a  personal 
essay),  are  "smart."  According  to 
the  prcjgram's  brochure,  thev  are 
expected  to  have  demonstrated 
"superior  academic  ability"  along 
with  "high  motivation,  emotional 
stability,  and  social  maturity." 

Most  of  the  students  investi- 
gated other  summer  programs  (in- 
cluding those  offered  by  colleges 
such  as  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Cor- 
nell, and  by  private  secondar\ 
schools  such  as  Andover  and 
Choate)  before  deciding  to  come 
to  Brown.  Celestine  Richards,  who 
attends  Magnificat  High  School  in 
Rockv  Ri\er,  Ohio,  points  to 
Brown's  course  selection  as  the 
most  iinportant  factor  in  her  deci- 


sion. "They're  ncjt  standard 
school-year  courses,"  she  observes. 
"I  hey  present  a  different  view." 
Claroline  laub,  from  Biooklyn 
Technical  High  .School  in  New 
York  Caty,  echoes  Richards's  com- 
ments and  adds  that  places  such  as 
Harvard  and  Yale  "don't  seem  to 
offer  extracurricular  activities." 
Brian  Simmons,  of  Kent  School  in 
Kent,  C^c:)nnecticut,  chose  Brown's 
program  over  similar  programs  at 
Clhoate  and  at  Union  College. 
Why?  "Because  it's  Brown.  I 
wanted  to  be  in  an  Ivy  League 
environment." 
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ntended  to  be  a  simulated 
college  experience,  the  Brown 
Summer  Academy,  coordinated  by 
Reginald  Archambault,  chairman 
of  the  education  department,  af- 
fords high  school  students  the 
opportunity  to  attempt  college- 
level  work  in  a  college  setting. 
Archambault,  who  has  been  pro- 
moting this  idea  for  twelve  years, 
is  the  first  to  acknowledge  that 
Brown  is  ccjmparatively  late  in 
developing  an  advanced  summer 
study  program.  But  in  1982,  Ar- 
chambault's  efforts  came  to  frui- 
tion with  Brown's  first  Simimer 
Academy. 

Summer  Academy  students 
live  in  Brown  dormitories,  eat  at 
the  Refectory,  and  study  at  the 
Rockefeller  Library.  Each  chooses 
two  out  of  eight  courses  (all  of 
which  are  taught  by  Brown  fac- 
ulty) from  a  wide  range  of  disci- 
plines. Like  Brown  students,  they 
have  the  option  of  taking  these 
courses  for  a  grade  or  on  a  satis- 
factory/no credit  basis.  Classes  are 
generally  small,  making  possible  a 
lively  exchange  of  ideas.  Says  Eng- 
lish professor  John  Shroeder, 
whose  ""Reading  and  Interpreting 
Shakespeare:  A  Study  of  Six  Plays" 
has  a  total  enrollment  of  eleven, 
"It's  a  piece  of  cake  compared  to 
lecture  courses  cjf  300.  There's  a 
good  deal  of  intimacy  with  stu- 
dents." 

Shroeder's  course,  which  con- 
centrates on   theatrical   production 


as  interpretation,  encourages  both 
an  understanding  of  the  motives 
behind  previous  stagings  of  Shake- 
speare's \vori<.  (such  as  Peter 
Brooks's  famous  1970  A  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream)  and  the  stu- 
dents' informed  creation  of  their 
own  stagings.  "They're  sharjj 
young  people,"  observes  Shroeder. 
and  then  smiles:  "I  can't  imagine 
why  they  want  to  come  to  school  in 
the  summer." 

Professor  of  Biology  Walter 
Quevedo,  who  teaches  "The  Biol- 
ogy of  Becoming  and  Being  Hu- 
man," seconds  Shroeder's  con- 
fidence in  the  students'  intellectual 
prowess:  "They're  highly  compe- 
tent, qualified  students."  Neverthe- 
less, for  Quevedo,  teaching  in  the 
Brown  Summer  Academy  poses  a 
challenge:  "It's  tough  to  teach  five 
days  a  week.  It's  like  a  person  an- 
ticipating being  guillotined;  it  fo- 
cuses your  mind."  Quevedo,  who 
insists  that  this  is  a  positive 
influence  on  his  teaching,  praises 
the  program's  detachment  "from 
other  things  that  crowd  in  during 
the  academic  year." 

"In  many  ways,  it's  more  fun 
to  teach  in  this  program  than  it  is 
to  teach  at  Brown,"  says  Beiser, 
who  also  taught  in  the  summer 
program  last  year.  "We  have  the 
luxury  of  small  classes  and  a  very 
special  kind  of  student/faculty  in- 
teraction." Admittedly  in  a  privi- 
leged position.  Summer  Academy 
students  study  with  superstar  fac- 
ulty during  a  season  when  they 
have  time,  the  kind  of  concentrated 
time  that  is  rare  during  the  school 
year.  "I  gave  up  writing  a  book  to 
do  this,"  says  Landow  without  a 
trace  of  bitterness.  "I  try  to  eat 
lunch  with  the  students  twice  a 
week.  Sometimes  I  hold  office 
hours  under  the  tree  outside  their 
dorms." 

Celestine  Richards,  who  "used 
to  think  of  professors  as  gods  who 
never  talk  to  students  except  to 
teach,"  says  she  is  especially  im- 
pressed with  "how  human  they 
are."  And  Keith  Rinzler  refers  to 
Dean  Hazeltine,  with  whom  he  in- 
sists he'll  keep  in  touch,  as  "one  of 
the  best  friends  I've  made  since 
I've    been    here.    I    can't    imagine 


how  an  associate  dean  with  so 
much  on  his  mind  can  care  so 
much  about  his  students." 
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dward  Beiser  accosts  a 
student  in  the  hallway.  "You're 
late!"  he  bellows. 

"So  are   you,"   the   student   re- 
plies. 

"But  I  have  the  right  to  be 
late,"  contends  Beiser. 

"Not  according  to  Holmes's 
law  of  property,"  asserts  the  stu- 
dent triumphantly.  Beiser  smiles. 
This  kind  of  comeuppance  a 
teacher  doesn't  mind.  In  fact,  it  is 
exactly  this  ability  to  connect  that 
the  program  ultimately  strives  for. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  Brown 
Summer  Academy,  according  to  its 
brochure,  is  to  "develop  knowl- 
edge that  will  be  generalizable  to  a 
wide  variety  of  specific  studies." 
Instead  of  facts  and  description,  it 
emphasizes  "ways  of  thinking, 
methods  of  investigation,  and 
principles  of  procedure  that  un- 
derlie the  study  of  subjects." 

History  professor  Donald 
Rohr,  who  teaches  a  course  on 
World  War  II  entitled  "The  Or- 
deal of  Total  War,"  examines  with 
his  class  the  United  States's  "tragic 
decision"  to  drop  the  atomic  bomb 
on  Japan  in  1945.  Rohr  asks  a  stu- 
dent who  is  also  enrolled  in 
Shroeder's  Shakespeare  course  to 
explain  the  concept  of  tragedy. 

"1  here's  a  fatal  flaw,"  the  stu- 
dent ventures.  "It  didn't  have  to 
happen." 

Rohr,  who  taught  a  similar 
course  on  World  War  I  last  sum- 
mer entitled  "Europe  Enters  the 
Twentieth     Century,"     describes 


what  he  teaches  as  essentially  a 
course  on  human  nature,  a  course 
that  explores  what  it  means  to  be 
heroic.  In  this  sense,  it  is  linked 
almost  inseparably  to  the  pro- 
gram's other  offerings — from  biol- 
ogy to  law,  from  business  to  litera- 
ture. Rohr  says  emphatically  that 
his  course  is  "not  a  sandbox  recon- 
struction of  battles.  It  is  not  mili- 
tary strategy.  It's  the  effect  of  war 
on  society,  on  international  rela- 
tions in  general.  These  students 
hear  about  Japanese  internment 
camps  and  the  horrors  of  the  Nazi 
holocaust,  but  that's  all  they  know. 
They  need  to  put  it  all  into  some 
sort  of  perspecti\e. " 

Rohr  enables  them  to  achieve 
this    perspective    by    assigning    an 

Less  passive  than  college 
students  and  less  in  awe  of 
the  faculty  and  institution, 
these  kids  ask,  'Why  do  we 
have  to  know  this?' 

independent  research  pioject  to  be 
worked  on  over  the  six-week  pe- 
riod. "It's  an  effort  to  give  high 
school  students  experience  with  se- 
lecting a  topic  and  working  on  it 
on  their  own  timetable,  their  own 
initiative,"  says  Rohr.  "It's  not  sim- 
ply an  overnight  assignment.  It's 
something  they  have  to  live  with 
for  weeks." 

Simimer  Academy  classes  meet 
Monday  through  Friday  from  8:45 
to  12:15.  Afternoons,  for  the  most 
part,  are  free,  although  resident 
counselors  coordinate  a  number  of 
optional  activities  ranging  from  a 
drama  club  to  the  publishing  of  a 
weekly  newsletter  to  a  variety  of 
sports  tournaments.  Every  now 
and  then  a  professor  gives  an  in- 
formal talk  in  Diman  Lounge 
(Shroeder  on  the  history  of  coedu- 
cation at  Brown;  Hazeltine  on 
technology  and  change  in  the 
Third  World)  or  offers  a  film 
(Professor  Rohr  screened  Hitch- 
cock's Foreign  Correspondent  and 
Welles's  The  Third  Man  in  order  to  ; 

highlight  the  phenomenon  of  "the  : 

naive  American  caught  in  the  toils 
of  European   intrigue").    Weekend  j 

trips  abound  (a  Fourth  of  July  ce-  ^ 

lebration   with   fireworks   at   Rocky        ^g 
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Point  ainusfmeiu  park,  a  clay  of 
sunning  and  sigluseeiiig  in  New- 
port, slioppiiii;  at  Boston's  Quini\ 
Market  and  Faneuil  Hall,  a  Red 
Sox  game,  and  a  sampling  ot  near- 
h\  nuiseinns).  On  top  of  this,  all 
through  the  week,  paities  just 
seem  to  "happen. " 

"They're  quite  self-sufficient 
for  seventeen-year-olds,"  says  head 
comiselor  Kate  Anhamhault  79, 
Professor  .Aichanihault's  daughter, 
who  has  an  M.A.  I.  from  Reed 
College.  "TheNre  not  dependent 
on  us  to  arrange  their  social  lives 
for  them."  Student  Brian  Simmons 
concurs:  'We're  a  fun  group  of 
people.  We  know  when  we're 
working  too  hard."  Most  would 
like  the  dorms  to  be  coed  and  the 
midnight  weekend  curfew  to  be 
extended  ("We  can't  see  a  double 
feature  at  the  Avon,"  gripes  Keith 
Rinzler),  but  other  than  that,  they 
seem  a  contented  lot. 

Karen  Sibley  '81  M.A.T.,  as- 
sociate director  of  the  Academy, 
says  that  although  the  program 
currently  is  operating  at  a  "slight 
dehcit,"  it  is  nevertheless  "going  to 
go  on.  It's  a  young  program,"  says 
Siblev.  "This  is  to  be  expected  in 
the  first  couple  of  years."  Unfor- 
tunately, until  the  program  is  self- 
sufficient,  no  financial  aid  can  be 
offered.  And  at  $1,800  per  student 
(not  to  mention  a  $20  application 
fee  and  the  cost  of  books  and 
course  materials),  that  severely 
narrows  the  make-up  of  the  stu- 
dent body.  Although  this  year's 
students  point  out  their  geo- 
graphic and  religious  diversity, 
they  seem  quite  aware  of  their 
economic  status.  "It's  very  disap- 
pointing to  me,"  says  Dina  Berlyn 
from  Hamden  High  School  in 
New  Ha\en,  "that  there  are  virtu- 
ally no  minorities." 

Celestine  Richards,  who  char- 
acterizes the  student  body  as  "am- 
bitious," calls  attention  ne\erthe- 
less  to  their  "real  compatibility." 
"It's  like  family,"  says  Heindrick 
Verwaav,  who  has  already  invited 
his  Summer  Academy  cohorts  to 
his  home  in  Haiti  for  a  New  V'ear's 
Eve  reunion.  Resident  counselor 
Erin  McVadon  '83  M.A.T.  notes 
that    the    students    are    "especially 


cooperative  in  helping  each  othei 
with  their  work.  They  read  each 
oihei's  papers,  and  before  tests 
lhe\  hold  their  own  study  ses- 
sions." "During  the  year  we  fight 
for  grades,"  explains  Arthur  Le- 
bowitz,  who  attends  the  Taft 
School  in  Woodbridge,  Comiecti- 
cut,  "but  this  is  the  sunmier."  Says 
Lebowitz,  who  opted  for  satisfacto- 
ry/no credit  grading,  "We're  here 
to  learn,  not  necessarily  to  get 
A's."" 
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or  these  students,  many 
ot  whom  are  away  from  home  for 
the  first  time,  "learning"  extends 
beyond  academics.  Craig  Geller, 
who  says  the  dorms  "get  messy 
quickly,"  had  to  get  used  to  doing 
his  own  cleaning.  And  Caroline 
Taub,  who  has  her  own  room  at 
home,  had  to  adjust  to  living  with 
a  roommate.  "There's  the  pressure 
of  being  around  their  peers  twen- 
ty-four hours  a  dav,"  adds  Erin 
McVadon,  "the  pressure  of  con- 
stantlv  being  on  show." 

Institutional  food  is  also  some- 
thing new.  "There's  a  lot  of  broc- 
coli," complains  Craig  Geller.  Gel- 
ler, who  attends  Jericho  High 
School  on  Long  Island,  cites  tur- 
key and  zucchini  as  two  other  fre- 
quent (offenders:  "We've  counted 
the  number  of  times  and  ways 
we've  seen  them."  But  most  stu- 
dents, like  Verwaay,  have  "no 
complaints.  I've  even  gained  a  few 
pounds,"  he  says  sheepishly.  "My 
mom  is  a  very  good  cook,"  Kathy 
Schaal  admits  with  a  smile,  "but 
I'm  not  starving  myself."  Summer 
Academy  students  don't  seem  to 
have  lost  any  time  in  discovering 
Providence's  numerous  ice  cream 
stores.  And  late-night  pizza  deliv- 
eries occur  with  regularity.  "They 
order  about  twenty-five  pizzas  a 
night,"  one  counselor  insists. 
"They  have  the  phone  number 
memorized." 

'"Right  now,  I'm  going  through 
the  adjustment  period  I  would 
have  had  next  year, "  says  Celestine 
Richards  calmly.  Heindrick  Ver- 
waay, who  boasts  of  "getting  accus- 


tomed to  sleeping  less,"  concurs:  "I 
feel  so  (omfortafjle  walking  in.  I've 
gotten  to  know  myself  much  bet- 
ter. The  problems  I  was  fearing 
before.  .  .1  won't  face  them  at  all. 
I'm  looking  forward  to  college 
much  more  after  this  program." 
Like  Verwaay,  Kathy  Schaal  no 
longer  worries  about  "fitting  in"': 
"Now  I  know  I  will." 

One  of  the  ways  the  Summer 
Academy  helps  its  students  to  feel 
this  way  is  thn^ugh  academic  advis- 
ing and  college  counseling.  Work- 
shops given  by  the  Brown  admis- 
sion office  on  college  planning  are 
among  the  program's  most  popu- 
lar events.  "They're  a  very  college- 
oriented  group,"  observes  Tim 
Wile.  These  workshops  are  com- 
plemented by  excursions  to  visit 
nearby  colleges  (a  trip  to  the  Bos- 
ton area  to  see  MIT,  Harvard,  and 
Tufts,  and  one  to  New  Haven  to 
see  Yale).  Most  students  seem  to 
be  interested  in  Ivy  League  col- 
leges and,  as  might  be  expected, 
particularly  in  Brown.  "I  really 
love  it  here,"  says  Caroline  Taub, 
who  praises  the  professors,  the 
campus,  and  "the  good  feeling  of 
this  place."  For  Craig  Geller, 
Brown  is  "a  dream.  Are  you  in 
admissions?"  he  quips.  Of  last 
year's  group,  twenty-six  applied  to 
Brown,  nine  were  accepted,  and 
four  have  decided  to  matriculate. 

"Sometimes  I  think  the  pro- 
gram has  hardlv  begun, "  says  Car- 
oline Taub,  "but  then  I  think  back 
on  all  the  work  and  all  I've  accom- 
plished and  I  realize  that  some- 
thing did  begin  here."  Although  it 
has  taken  a  long  time  for  the  pro- 
gram that  Reginald  Archambault 
conceived  twelve  years  ago  to  get 
off  the  ground,  it  definitely  has 
""begun." 

This  year's  students,  like  last 
year's,  have  placed  their  flag 
(made  from  a  broom  handle  and 
an  empty  pizza  box,  and  decorated 
with  the  initials  B.S.A.)  in  Caesar 
Augustus's  hand  on  Hughes  Court 
in  Wriston  Quad.  They  have  estab- 
lished their  Empire. 

Jennifer  Krauss  will  be  in  the  Ph.D. 
program  in  English  at  Cornell  this 
fall. 


Unaccustomed 
as  I  was.  .  . 


By  Alvin  V.  Sizer  '36 
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recently,  I  was  one  of  a 
long  lineup  of  speakers  at  a  testi- 
monial dinner  paying  tribute  to  a 
community  leader.  Afterwards  he 
wrote  me  a  letter:  "Yours  meant 
the  most.  It  was  extemporaneous." 

Well,  not  exactly.  I  had  a  few 
"memory  hooks"  on  index  cards  in 
case  I  got  off  the  track.  But  his 
remark  took  me  back  across  the 
years,  not  for  the  first  time,  to  one 
day  early  in  the  spring  semester  of 
1935  at  Brown.  I  attended  what 
may  have  been  my  most  important 
single  class  in  college. 

I  was  an  honors  student  in 
English  literature  and  doing  very 
well.  But  I  had  a  crushing  work- 
load, especially  in  reading,  and  I 
was  looking  for  relief.  Public 
Speaking,  as  taught  by  Tom 
Crosby  and  Ben  Brown,  had  the 
reputation  of  being,  in  our  par- 
lance, a  "pipe"  or  "snap"  course. 
Athletes  frequented  it  and  there 
wouldn't  be  much  in  the  way  of 
reading  assignments.  Just  the 
ticket  for  me! 

As  an  added  incentive,  I  would 
emulate  my  older  brother,  Harold 
'29,  who  had  won  just  about  every 
elocution  contest  the  college  of- 
fered and  was  a  champion  debater 
and  Commencement  orator. 

My  first  efforts  at  emulation 
are  best  forgotten.  To  me  a  speech 
was  something  you  crafted  and 
polished  and  then  imparted  to 
others  either  by  reading  it  from  a 
text  or  from  having  memorized  it. 
My  tenure  as  a  freshman  debater 
was  something  less  than  successful. 
Before  a  full  house  at  Boston 
Latin  School,  I  completely  froze 
when  it  came  to  off-the-cuff  rebut- 
tal and  my  partner,  Ted  Tannen- 


wald,  later  a  distinguished  U.S. 
jurist,  had  to  carry  on  the  attack 
and  defense  without  much  help. 

Still  emulating  my  brother,  I 
entered  the  Carpenter  Elocution 
contest,  when  I  had  no  right  to, 
with  a  carefully  memorized  speech 
on  Charles  Dickens.  Halfway 
through  I  had  stage  fright  and 
came  to  a  halt.  I  stared  at  a  sea  of 
faces  for  what  seemed  an  eternit\. 
Mercifully,  a  phrase  from  later  on 
in  my  talk  popped  up  in  my  mind 
and  I  took  it  from  there  and  never 
mind  the  continuity.  I  didn't  win. 

In  Tom  Crosby's  class  I  me- 
morized meticulously  and  deliv- 
ered without  much  emotion  or  sin- 
cerity. I  carefully  repeated  the 
standard  pronimciation  exercises: 
"I  believe  it  is  the  duty  [watch  that 
word]  of  oiu"  newspapers  [that  one 
too]"  or  Keats'  great  ode  on  the 
Grecian  mn,  "Thou  still  unrav- 
ished  bride  of  quietness.  .  . 

Then  came  the  fatal  day. 

"Mr.  Sizer,  come  up  front! 
You  are  a  member  of  your  town's 
Kiwanis  Club.  You  have  a  group 
of  town  leaders  here,  and  you 
want  to  enlist  their  support  in 
building  a  community  swimming 
pool.  Okay,  you  have  the  floor." 

I  stumbled  off  the  mark, 
groped,  sputtered,  and  came  to  an 
embarrassing  halt.  But  then  I  no- 
ticed something. 

From  that  class  of  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty  men  came 
not  a  sound,  not  a  snicker.  Not  far 
from  where  I  sat  in  the  alphabetic 
arrangement  was  Tom  Watson,  in 
dirty  white  flannels  and  old  saddle 
shoes,  dress  hardly  presaging  his 
future  role  as  chairman  of  the 
board  at  IBM.  He  looked  sympa- 
thetic. 

In  fact,  I  saw  I  had  complete, 
100-percent  empathy  from  the 
class    and    suddenly    it   struck    me! 


Each  realized  he  might  be  standing 
in  my  place  within  minutes. 

I  got  underway  again.  The 
tension  was  gone.  I  gathered  mo- 
mentum, I  improvised,  I  gestured. 
I  wound  up  with  an  emotional 
plea  for  the  underprivileged  youth 
of  the  community  who  would 
benefit  from  a  swimming  pool. 

Then  I  sat  down  in  a  glow.  I 
heard  nothing  else  that  went  on 
that  day  in  class.  I  was  too  ab- 
sorbed in  what  had  happened  to 
me. 

Never  again  in  my  life  would  I 
ever  be  afraid  to  stand  up  on  my 
two  feet  and  talk  to  others.  No 
more  stage  fright,  no  more  mem- 
orizing, no  more  a  slave  to  a  text. 
What  a  gift! 

When  final  marks  came  out  I 
had  gone  from  a  C  to  an  A,  and 
Crosby  had  carefully  written 
within  parentheses  after  the  grade, 
"for  improvement." 

Unaccustomed  as  I  was  to  pub- 
lic speaking,  it  all  changed  for  me 
during  that  magic  moment  forty- 
eight  years  ago  when  Tom  Crosby 
took  away  all  my  props  and  made 
me  make  it  on  my  own. 

Alvin  Sizer  '36,  a  former  managing 
editor  of  the  New  Haven  Register,  is 
now  retired.  51 
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Dr.    Hnity   E.    Gallup.    Salis- 
buiN,  C^)nn.,  is  now  li\iiig  in 
retirement  coninuniil\ . 
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C^  O  '^^"''^  \'('vin.  Honolulu,  has 
J  ^  just  published  a  new  book 
^^  sj  titled  Born  to  Succeed.  It  con- 
tains biographies  of  "thirt\  outstanding 
people."  including  Norman  Vincent 
Peale,  George  Gershwin,  Sen.  Daniel 
Inouye,  Beverly  Sills,  and  twenty-six 
others.  Photos  are  also  included.  List 
price  is  $7.95  plus  $1  for  postage  and 
handling.  It's  a  limited  Hrst  edition, 
and  mav  be  ordered  by  writing  to 
Mark  Nevin,  1860  Ala  Moana  (704), 
Honolulu  96815.  Please  make  checks 
payable  to  Mark  Nevin.  Each  book  will 
be  autographed. 

C~\  A  ^^'''"""  ^-  £'■>''''•  ]''■•  Indian- 
J  /I  apolis,  is  president  of  Indi- 
^^  J.  anapolis  Newspapers,  Inc., 
Muncie  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  Central 
Newspapers  Foundation.  He  received 
an  honoi-ar>  doctorate  from  Butler 
Uni\ersitv  in  Indiana  last  May. 

/^  r~^  Ruth  Hill  Hartemiu,  Larch- 
J  Vt  mont,  N.Y.,  was  recently 
^^  V_y  elected  warden  by  the  vestrv 
of  St.  Thomas'  Episcopal  C^hurch  in 
Mamaroneck,  N.Y. 

Nelson  B.  Jones.  Falmouth,  Mass., 
writes:  "I've  now  taken  up  residence  at 
the  Woodbriar  Retirement  Facility  in 
Falmouth." 

/'^  ^^  Dr.  Rachel  Harris  Kilpatrick, 
9  yjk  Winter  Haven,  Fla.,  reports 
^^  %J  that  she  has  recently  moved 
into  a  pleasant  mobile  home  park  in 
Central  Florida  and  is  glad  to  be  away 
from  the  heavy  traffic  of  Florida's 
West  Coast.  "Currently  I  am  handi- 
capped with  a  broken  right  wrist,  the 
result  of  a  fall  while  I  was  tending  my 
small  garden.  My  elder  son  is  a  coal 
specialist  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.;  the 
younger  is  an  electrical  engineer  de- 
signing computers  in  Winter  Park, 
Fla." 

Nathan  E.  Pass  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  1929  (men's  class)  reiniion 


committee  at  the  class  meeting  re- 
centlv.  Elected  to  the  committee  were 
Roger  Sliattuck,  Walter  Ensign.  Lester 
Shall.  Edward  Brown,  Edward  B.  Medoff, 
and  David  Aldrich.  The  reunion  gift 
chairman  is  Paul  L.  Slannard,  who  will 
name  his  own  committee. 

Hildegard  Jaeger  Safford,  Tryon, 
N.C.,  reports  that  she  enjoyed  a 
fifteen-day  trip  to  Russia  last  summer 
and  visited  four  cities — Moscow,  Kiev, 
Yalta,  Leningrad.  "I  plan  to  visit  China 
next  year  for  comparison.  Tryon  is  a 
very  active  community,  many  retired 
'Yankees'  here.  I'm  active  in  the  li- 
brary, a  nature  group,  the  historical 
association,  and  especially  chinch, 
which  is  an  important  ingredient  ol 
life  in  the  South." 
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husband.  Francis. 
dress:  901  North 
Wis.  54768. 

Dot   Hill   and 
enjoyed  a  trip  to 


The  sympathy  of  the  class  is 
extended  to  Grace  Kirig  Lau- 
rent on  the  death  of  her 
on  March  26.  Ad- 
Broadwav.    Stanlev. 


Verna    Follett   Spaeth 
Egypt   in   Februarv. 
reports  class  Secretary  Helen  Fickwciler 
Ouslinoff. 

Pat  Hogan  Shea  traveled  to  Cali- 
fornia this  spring  to  visit  her  nieces, 
and  stopped  to  see  Ruth  Somers  at  1308 
North  Louise  St.,  Santa  Ana.  "Ruth 
would  be  happy  to  see  any  classmates 
who  are  in  the  area." 

Comdr.  Karl  E.  Stein.  USCGR 
(Ret.),  continues  his  work  as  president 
of  KES  Productions,  making  freelance 
and  commissioned  films.  His  latest 
one,  a  travelogue  for  release  during 
the  1983-84  season,  is  entitled  Thailand 
Today — Old  Siam.  This  is  Karl's  sixth 
film.' 
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The  class  is  holding  an  off- 
year  reunion  this  fall  during 
Homecoming  weekend.  The 
principal  event  will  be  a  class  dinner  at 
the  Ramada  Inn  in  Seekonk  on  Friday, 
Sept.  30  at  6  p.m.  At  this  writing, 
about  forty  (including  wives)  expect  to 
be  present.  Many  also  plan  to  attend 
the  Princeton  game  on   Oct.    1.   Class- 


mates who  tlesiie  to  be  with  us,  luil 
have  not  made  reservations,  should 
contact  Clint  Williams  promptly. 

Lloyd  W.  Dennis,  Jr.,  Bovnlon 
Beach,  Fla.,  writes:  "We  are  in  Florida 
from  November  initil  May  and  in 
North  Carolina  from  May  until  No- 
vember. Our  summer  address  is  354  B 
Pine  Ridge  Dr.,  Whispering  Pines, 
N.C.  28327.  Last  July  we  were  at  Bald 
Peak,  N.H.,  but  on  oiM'  retmn  to 
North  Carolina  concluded  lli.il  we 
could  no  longer  take  the  mad  rush  on 
Northeastern  interstate  higiiways.  I  his 
summer  we'll  try  to  get  up  to  Washing- 
ton for  a  few  days." 

^  ^~|  S.  Read  Chalterton's  daughter, 
^    y^  Louise    Chalterton    Smith    '62, 

*_r  V^  died  on  May  5  of  this  year. 
Survivors  include  her  children.  Kara 
W.  Smith  and  Barton  R.  Smith;  and 
her  parents,  Margaret  and  S.  Read 
Chatterton,  P.O.  Box  941,  Diamond 
Springs,  Calif.  95619  (see  obituary  this 
issue). 

MDr.  George  R.  Merriam.  Jr.. 
Tenafly,  N.J.,  reports  that 
he  is  not  retired.  "However, 
1  am  now  professor  emeritus  of  clinical 
ophthalmology  at  Columbia  L'niversi- 
ty's  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons. I  maintain  a  busy  ophthalmoio- 
gical  practice  in  New  York." 

^  *t^  Vincent  DiMase,  Providence, 
^  Hv  chairman  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
sj  %J  land  State  Building  Code 
Board  of  Standards  and  Appeals,  was 
presented  an  award  last  spring  by  the 
Association  of  Past  Presiclents  of  the 
Building  Officials  and  Code  Adminis- 
trators International  (BOCAI)  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  "efforts  and  achieve- 
ments" dining  his  term  as  president  of 
BOCAI  in  1971-72.  Dining  his  term 
he  was  responsible  for  the  adoption  of 
a  new  building  code  that  sets  certain 
minimimi  health  and  safety  standards 
in  the  construction  of  one-  and  two- 
familv  dwellings. 

(~\  /~\  Regina  A.  Driscoll.  Hartford. 
^  i'~\  Conn.,    apologizes    for    miss- 

\J  \J  ing  the  class  luncheon,  and 
explains  that  she  was  vacationing  in 
Europe  until  mid-June.  She  visited 
Spain,  Portugal,  Itah ,  and  France. 

/"*  ^-\  Reevan  Joseph  Novogrod. 
^  St  Brookhn    Heights,    N.Y.,    is 

sj  i_^  developing  a  new  cmricu- 
lum  for  law  enforcement  persomiel  in 
line  with  changing  programs  of  police, 
court  officers,  and  corrections  staffs. 


(^  y^  Ralph  L.  Fletcher.  Jr..  Bar- 
•^  \_J  rington.  R.I.,  has  joined  the 
kJ  sJ  New  England  Trust  Com- 
pany as  senior  vice  president  and 
economist.  His  principal  responsihiiit\ 
will  he  to  analvze  the  effect  that  devel- 
oping economic  trends  will  have  on 
the  investment  portfolios  under  man- 
agement at  New  England  Trust,  a  pri- 
vately-owned Providence  bank.  Previ- 
ously, Ralph  was  senior  vice  president 
and  chief  economist  at  Fleet  Financial 
Group. 

Eme)y  R.  Wdlkcr.  Jr..  Claremont, 
Calif.,  received  an  honorary  doctorate 
from  Claremont  McKenna  College  last 
May.  He  retired  in  August  1982,  after 
serving  as  dean  of  admission  for  both 
Claremont  McKenna  and  Harvey 
Mudd  C^ollege  since  1957.  Emery  is  a 
past  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  College  Admissions  Coimselors 
and  has  been  a  trustee  of  the  National 
C:()llege  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
He  began  his  career  as  an  admission 
officer  at  Brown. 

James  D.  Wihon.  Lexington,  Ky.,  is 
retiring  as  executive  director  of  the 
Kentucky  State  Board  of  Registration. 
He  served  thirty  years  in  the  Na\y 
before  coming  to  the  Board  of  Regis- 
tration: his  last  active  duty  assignment 
was  as  comptroller  with  the  U.S.  Naval 
Ordnance  Station  in  Louisville. 
"Having  seen  half  the  world  as  a  cour- 
tesy of  the  U.S.  Navy,  I  want  to  see  the 
other  half  before  dropping  anchor," 
he  says. 

A  /^  Ken  Clapp.  Osterville,  Mass., 
/I    I    I  is  ser\  ing  as  chairman  of  the 

J.  \J  selection  committee  of  the 
Brown  Athletic  Hall  of  Fame.  Ken  is 
also  vice  president  of  his  class.  He  has 
retired  from  the  advertising  business 
in  Boston. 

Glady.^  Chernack  Kapstein.  Pro\i- 
dence,  has  been  elected  \ice  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Alpha  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
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(.'..  Hamsun  Meyer  writes:  "I 
have  recently  retired  from 
mv  insurance  business,  and 
am  now  living  in  La  Cote  D'Azur'  in 
the  south  of  France  with  my  wife, 
Barbara.  However,  I  plan  to  come  to 
New  \'ork  every  fall  and  still  see  the 
majority  of  Brown's  football  games." 

William  Paterson,  San  Francisco, 
has  been  reappointed  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Art  Commission  by  Mayor  Diane 
Feinstein. 


A  /~V  Dr.  Leonard  R.  Biirge.'is.  San 
/I      ^  Carlos,    Calif.,     sends    word 

_1.  ^^  that  his  book.  Wage  and  .Sal- 
niy  .\dminislraliun:  Pat  and  Benefits,  will 
appear  later  this  year  or  in  early  1984. 
"It  is  my  fourth  book,  but  my  first 
textbook.  The  publisher  is  Charles  E. 
Merrill  Publishing  Company." 

Howard  B.  Lyman.  Cincinnati,  will 
be  on  sabbatical  leave  from  the  L'ni- 
versitv  of  C^incinnati  during  the  winter 
and  spring  quarters  of  1984.  He'll  be 
working  on  a  biography  of  the  British 
scientist  Sir  Francis  Galton. 

A  ^^  Robert  C.  Achorn.  Westboro, 
/I  /^  Mass.,  has  been  elected  to 
.A-  \J  the  board  of  directors  of 
The  Associated  Press.  He  is  publisher 
of  the  Worcester  Telegram  and  The  Eve- 
ning Gazette,  and  previously  served  on 
The  Associated  Press  board  of  direc- 
tors from  1980  to  1982.  He  also  ser\ed 
four  years  as  an  original  member  of 
the  United  Press  International  News- 
papers Advisory  Board,  ending  his 
term  in  1978. 

Bernice  Pan>ey  Solish.  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  writes  that  her  daughter,  Sharyn 
Solish  Siegel,  graduated  from  the 
M.I). -Ph. I),  program  at  Downstate 
Medical  Outer  and  has  begun  her 
pediatric  residency  program  at  the 
New  York  Hospital-Cornell  Medical 
Center. 

Adam  B.  Ulam  is  a  contributor  to 
the  book.  After  Brezhnev:  Sources  of  So- 
viet Conduct  in  the  1980s,  which  was 
recently  published  by  Indiana  Univer- 
sity Press.  He  is  C.urnev  Professor  of 
History  and  Political  Science  at  Har- 
vard University  and  received  an  hon- 
orary doctorate  from  Brown  at  Com- 
mencement this  year. 

A  A  Fifteen  members  of  the 
/I  /I  Pemliroke  class  recently  met 
-1-  JL  for  liHich  at  Cafe  at  Brookes 
to  discuss  next  year's  40th  reunion 
plans.  Present  were  class  Secretary 
Gene  Gannon  Gallagher.  Miriam  Jolley 
Spencer,  Judith  Weiss  Cohen.  Gloria  Car- 
bone  Lo  Presti,  Isabel  Howard  Alexander, 
Lillian  Carneglia  Affleck,  Janet  Sanborn 
Bowers.  Jane  O'Brien  Cottam,  Dorothea 
Tarr  Timbie,  Claire  Fontaine  Cayer,  Hope 
Ballinger  Brown.  \'irginia  Richardson 
Briggs.  Dorothy  Bornstein  Berstein,  Doro- 
thy Segool  Goldhlatt.  and  Phyllis  Craw- 
shaw  Paslwuskas. 

Caroline  Woodbiay  Hookway.  Mirror 
Lake,  N.H.,  writes:  "Have  new  grand- 
daughter and  namesake — Caroline  Co- 
burn  Hookway — born  to  son,  Ray- 
mond, and  Kathy  Hookway  in  Cleve- 
land    in     February.     Caroline's     big 


brother,  Stephen  Norris,  is  18  months 
old." 

Glen  C.  Prescott.  Jr..  retired  in  Feb- 
ruary after  thirty-five  years  with  the 
L'.S.  (ieological  Survey.  He  will  con- 
tinue to  live  in  Gardiner,  Maine.  "I  see 
Richard  Sarle  occasionally.  He  lives  in 
Auburn,  Maine." 

Stanley  E.  Snyder.  Erie,  Pa.,  has 
been  named  commandant  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Soldiers  and  Sailors  Home  in 
Erie.  .Stanley  is  the  former  executive 
diiector  of  the  Jewish  Home  and  Hos- 
pital for  the  Aged  in  Pittsburgh,  and  is 
listed  in  Who's  Who  in  the  Eastern  United 
States  as  well  as  Who's  Who  in  Health 
Care. 

A  ta^  A.  Peter  Qiiinn,  Jr.,  Long- 
/  I     r\  meadow.     Mass..     has    been 

A-  \J  elected  president  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Life  Insurance  Coimsel,  a 
national  association  that  functions  as 
a  bar  association  for  life  insurance 
lawyers.  He  is  executive  vice  president 
and  general  counsel  for  Massachusetts 
Mutual  Life  Insiuance  Company. 

A  /"^  Johnny  Bach  was  named  head 
/I  1^  coach  of  the  (iolden  State 
JL  \J  Warriors  of  the  NBA  last 
spi  ing,  ha\ing  served  as  assistant  coach 
for  the  past  four  years.  John,  who  lives 
at  58  Estates  Dr.,  Orinda,  Calif., 
played  basketball  at  Fordham  Univer- 
sity and  then  was  transferred  to  Brown 
by  the  Naval  V-I2  unit  dining  World 
War  II.  He  was  the  leading  scoier  and 
playmaker  on  the  1944-45  Bruin  quin- 
tet that  went  15-4  and  was  invited  to 
the  National  Invitational  Tournament. 
Previously,  |ohn  coached  at  Fordham 
and  Penn  State.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Brown  Athletic  Hall  of  Fame  last  fall. 

A  ^^  Frank  Newman,  president  of 
/I  /  the  L'niversitv  of  Rhode  Is- 
A-  I  land  for  the  past  nine  years, 
amioiuiced  last  winter  that  he  would 
resign  this  sinnmer  to  become  a  "pres- 
idential fellow"  at  the  C^arnegie  Foun- 
dation for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing in  Princeton,  N.J.  The  foundation 
awarded  Newman  a  one-vear  fellow- 
ship to  spearhead  the  development  of 
a  major  statement  on  national  educa- 
tional polic\ . 

Robert  Leader  Whitman,  fomth 
son  of  the  late  Barbara  Worley  Whitman. 
who  died  in  1967,  graduated  from 
Bowdoin  College  in  June. 

A    r~\  Robert     A.     Stowe.     Midland, 

/I    St   Mich.,     of     Dow     Chemical 

A.  \^  USA.     received     the    Joseph 

Stewart   Distinguished    Service    Award 
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Good  Meetings. 
Guaranteed. 


i  you're  having  a  meeting  in 
IVovidence,  we\\  giianuitee  you 
a  good  one. 

You  11  get  the  room  you 
want.  Set  up  the  way  you  want 
it.  Exactly  on  time. 

Your  meals  will  be  served 
on  time. 

Your  room  will  be  spruced 
up  while  you  re  at  lunch  or 
dinner 

And  your  bill  will  be  ready 
for  review  as  soon  as  you  re 
ready  to  leave. 

Whats  more,  if  something 
isn  t  perfect,  you  won  t  have  to 
pay  for  it.  (If  a  coffee  break,  s 
two  minutes  late,  the  coffees 
on  us.  Or  if  a  meeting  room  s 
not  ready  on  time,  it  s  free!) 

If  this  sounds  good,  call  us 
at  (401)  421-0700. 

The  Biltmore  Plaza,  Kennedy 
Plaza,  Providence,  RI  02903. 

^LTMODE, 


Going,  Going,  Gone  ... 

Last  spring  Duncaster  told  readers  of  our 
non-profit  retirement  community  now 
being  built  on  a  wonderful  72-acre  farm 
just  west  of  Hartford. 
(It's  interesting  how  many  read  ads  in 
such  small  print.  We  are  now  receiving 
mail  from  across  the  world.) 
If  you  think  New  England  is  right  for 
you;  if  you  think  it  wouldn't  be  half  bad 
to  live  independently,  but  with  sound 
medical  care  and  other  services  instantly 
available;  if  you  think  life  with  congenial 
company  is  better  than  life  all  by  your- 
self, then  you  may  want  to  know  more 
about  Duncaster. 

Our  headline  is  correct:  We  are  at  the 
stage  of  subscription  when  we're  going 
to  be  saying  GONE  within  these  next  ten 
months,  certainly  by  the  time  we  open 
next  spring.  That's  just  what  happens  to 
places  like  Duncaster. 
Call  or  write: 


i^Dunca^er 
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"'00  Prospect  AM-nuc 

Hartford.  Connctlicut  06105  (20.^)  2.^6-22-40 


Irotn  the  Division  ol  liuluslri.i!  .iiicl 
Kiigiiieering  {'.liemistr\  ol  tht'  ,\iiuMi- 
caii  (llieniiial  .Socieu  in  .Vufriist. 

yd  ^'^  Robert  Knsihntbautii,  Kyf, 
/I  V J  N.^■.,  lias  been  named  presi- 
J_  *_y  dent  ol  Neptune  World 
Wide  Movinf^,  Iik.  A  grandson  ot  the 
company's  fouiidtT,  Robert  has  been 
with  Neptune  lor  thirty-three  years. 
He  has  worked  as  branch  manager, 
Heet  superintendent,  national  accotmt 
executive,  and  customer  service  man- 
ager. Most  recently,  he  served  as  vice 
president  of  sales  and  marketing. 

Dr.  Memli'll  Robinson  received  the 
24th  annual  Ben  Fish  Memorial  Award 
in  May  at  Rhode  Island  Medical  Cen- 
ter, ('ranston.  He  was  honored  tor  his 
innovative  techniques  in  microsurgery 
"which  have  restored  the  gilt  ol  hear- 
ing" to  thousands  of  the  hearing-im- 
paired, and  for  his  commitment  to  the 
total  rehabilitation  of  his  patients. 

Gerrii  Sanford  and  his  wile,  Eliza- 
beth Su'antz  Sanford  ',")(),  Swansea,  Mass.. 
report  that  their  daughter,  Susan  San- 
ford Phelps,  illustrated  the  Xational 
Geographic  special  publication.  Frontiers 
of  Science,  which  was  released  last  No- 
vember. "Susan  earned  a  master's  in 
medical  and  biological  illustration  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  1978." 

Loren  E.  Wood,  Friendswood, 
Texas,  was  presented  the  first-ever  Cit- 
izen of  the  Year  Award  at  the 
Friendswood  Chamber  of  Commerce's 
annual  banquet  in  February.  He  was 
cited  lor  his  work  with  the  fire  truck 
fund.  Men's  Community  Prayer  Break- 
fast, and  Friendswood  Counseling  Ser- 
vice, in  addition  to  his  six  years  on  the 
city  council.  He  also  recently  received 
a  Distinguished  Service  Award  from 
the  |avcees.  Loren  is  manager  ol  tech- 
nical planning,  Houston  Systems  Servi- 
ces, of  the  Systems  Engineering  & 
Applications  Division,  TRW  Defense 
Systems  Group. 

!■/  /^  Elizabeth  Swantz  Sanford, 
r^  I  I  Swansea.  Mass..  sends  word 
\J  \J  that  her  daughter,  Susan 
Sanford  Phelps,  illustrated  the  Xational 
Geographic  special  publication.  Frontiers 
of  Science.  Elizabeth's  husband  is  Gerrii 
Sanford  '49. 

John  Scott,  president  and  chiei 
executive  officer  of  Richardson-V'icks. 
Inc.  since  1975,  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Fleet  Finan- 
cial Group.  Richardson-V'icks  is  a 
worldwide  marketer  of  branded  con- 
simier  products,  and  a  manufacturer 
of  specialtv  chemicals,  laboratory  re- 
agents, and  diagnostic  instruments. 


liriice  M.  Senior.  I.aiKasler,  Pa.,  has 
been  appointed  managing  diredor  of 
Armslrong-Nvlex  l'l\.  Ltd.,  Mel- 
bourne, Australia,  an  affiliate  of  Arm- 
strong World  Industries,  Inc.  Bruce 
had  been  with  Armstrong's  Australian 
divisions  from  19()(')  to  1980,  when  he 
joined  the  company's  International 
Operations  in  Lancaster  as  general 
manager  lor  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
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Graham  I).  Andrews,  New- 
town Square,  Pa.,  writes:  "I 
have  been  elected  president 
of  the  Delaware  County  Medical  Soci- 
ety Public  Health  Fund.  My  daughter. 
Meg  Andrews,  is  in  the  class  of  '8ti  at 
Brown." 

Kenneth  L.  Holmes  has  joined  Del- 
aware Trust  Company  of  Wilmington 
as  a  senior  vice  president  and  chief 
investment  officer  of  the  bank's  trust 
department.  He  had  been  chief  execu- 
tive of  HT  Investors,  a  subsidiary  of 
Hospital  Trust  Corporation  of  Provi- 
dence, while  simultaneously  serving  as 
a  senior  vice  president  of  the  trust  and 
investment  management  division  of 
Hospital  Trust  National  Bank. 

David  L.  Holmgren,  Tenafly,  N.J., 
reports:  "My  daughter,  Dana  Holmgren, 
is  a  member  of  the  class  of  1983,  and 
mv  son,  David,  is  a  Marine  in  jet  train- 
ing at  Pensacola." 

William  R.  Malone\,  Washington, 
D.C.,  has  been  promoted  to  lieutenant 
geneial  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and 
is  the  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  plans, 
policies,  and  operations  at  Marine 
Corps  Headquarters  in  Washington. 
He  and  Jinny  Felloics  Moloney  '54  live  at 
the  historic  Marine  barracks. 

Wallace  A.  Rascher,  Manchester, 
Conn.,  has  been  appointed  secretary  in 
the  group  department  at  The  Travel- 
ers Insurance  Companies  in  Hartford. 
Wallace  joined  The  Travelers  as  assis- 
tant underwriter  in  the  group  depart- 
ment. He  then  became  chief  under- 
writer, and  in  1976,  was  appointed 
assistant  secretary. 

Phyllis  Van  Horn  Tillinghast,  New 
York  City,  writes:  "I  received  my 
M.B.A.  in  May  from  Fordham  Univer- 
sity Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, with  a  dual  concentration 
in  management  and  operations  man- 
agement (quantitative  methods)."  Phyl- 
lis has  been  re-elected  secretary  of  the 
Brown  Cllub  in  New  \'ork.  She  recently 
completed  a  seven-year  stint  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Associated 
Alimini,  including  two  years  as  presi- 
dent. 

Win  Wilson,  East  Greenwich.  R.I.. 
set  a  national  record  in  the  recent  U.S. 


Masters  One-Hour  Swim  Champion- 
ships wiien  he  covered  a  distance  of 
4,530  yards  in  winning  the  fiftv-five-  to 
ftftv-nine-vear-old  age  di\'ision. 

ta^  /^  Mark  Neville,  Monroe,  N.\'., 
r^  ^  joined  the  Stewart  Liner 
»_>/  ^^  Transportation  Corporation 
in  March.  For  the  past  twenty  years, 
he  has  been  with  the  American  Can 
Company  in  Cf>nnecticiit. 

Ricluinl  L.  Sherman.  North  Attle- 
boro,  Mass.,  has  been  named  manager 
of  piibhc  relations  at  the  Foxboro 
Company,  a  world-wide  producer  of 
instruments  and  systems  for  industrial 
process  management  and  control. 
Since  he  joined  Foxboro  eight  years 
ago,  Richard  has  held  a  number  ol 
public  relations  assignments,  and  most 
recently  was  manager  of  press  rela- 
tions and  employee  communications. 

Donald  E.  Waggoner  is  now  senior 
corporate  counsel  for  Dayco,  Inc.  He 
is  responsible  for  the  supervision  of 
Dayco's  legal  department  and  general 
corporate  legal  matters.  Before  joining 
Dayco,  Donald  served  as  assistant  sec- 
retary and  counsel  with  Baldwin 
United  Corporation  of  Cincinnati. 

(fc^  ^\  Dax'iil  I.  Kramer,  New  Y'ork 
r~\  '^  C;ity,  writes:  "I  have  opened 
xJ  \J  a  law  office  at  250  Park 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10177.  Til  be 
specializing  in  the  practice  of  labor 
relations,  fair  employment  practices, 
welfare  and  pension  law,  and  related 
areas." 

Gloria  RoM'nhir\ch  Wallick  and  her 
husband,  Mel  Wallick,  who  ha\e  long 
been  active  in  the  push  for  superior 
day  care  in  Nassau  County,  N.Y.,  have 
been  honored  "for  their  tireless  devo- 
tion" by  having  the  new  playground  at 
the  Rosa  Lee  Young  Childhood  Center 
in  Rockville  Centre,  L.I.,  dedicated  to 
them.  The  dedication  ceremonies  were 
held  on  May  22. 

M  Roger  Bowen,  New  York  City, 
plavs  the  part  of  Colonel 
Clapp  in  ABC  TVs  "At 
Ease."  He  has  appeared  in  major  roles 
in  such  television  shows  as  "Arnie,' 
"Where's  the  Fire?,"  and  "The  Brian 
Keith  Show,"  and  has  guest  starred  in 
many  others.  He  also  has  a  number  of 
TV  movies  to  his  credit.  Roger  is  mar- 
ried to  Ann  Raim,  a  stage  director, 
and  they  have  three  children:  Michael, 
Kate,  and  Daniel. 

Jinny  Fellows  Maloney  lives  at  the 
historic  Marine  barracks  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Her  husband  is  Lt.  Gen.  Wil- 


An  unparalleled  view  of  waves  breaking  on  Kennebunk  Beach. 

Your  beach,  since  your  Narragansett-by-the-Sea  home  presides  over  that 

most  famous  stretch  of  sand. 


NARRAGANSETT 


A  spectacular  condominium  on  Kennebunk  Beach,  Maine. 

Living  ai  the  Narragansen  ensures  a  remarkable  lifestyle.  Exquisite  floor  plans.  Decks  with  panoramic  views.  A  private 

tennis  court,  pool  and  oceanside  Club  Room.  A  fully  furnished  home  is  available  afternoons  for  your  inspection. 

Or  telephone  (207)  761-0380  for  a  private  showing. 

Thisoffenng  is  not  registered  in  the  Stale  of  New  York  and  is  nor  available  lo  New  York  Slate  residents.  Offering  by  Prospectus  only 
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CUTS-       ^^^ 

^      "ttvittom  and  the  American  Dream: 
A  Performance  and  Symposium" 

^ 

LEVItrOWN 

a  dance /play  by  D.J.  McDonald           ^ 
set  by   Ed  Farrell 
music  by  PaulGalasso 

discussion  with  Pn^.Herbert  Cans 
(the  Le»itto»mers) 

and 

Mr  Eric  larabee 
(Mass  teisiire) 

Mi 

Ashamu  Dance  Studio  Oct  14,  15. 
Brown  University         8;  00  pm  $5 
sponsored  by  Brown  and  Rhode  Isia 
for  the  Humanities 

1983 
sdnt.$4 
id  Committee 

Ji 

HOUSEKEEPER: 

Single,  professionally  aiiivc  oidei  inale  facultv  mem- 
ber offers  educated  gentlewoman  with  tulinary 
talent  room,  board,  privacy  in  exchange  for  pre- 
paring dinner  during  week  in  modern  house  with 
Steinway  grand  piano  and  garden  near  Bniwn — 
after  Labor  Day;  Box  3178.  Wayland  Station  02906. 


PLANNING  YOUR  RETIREMENT? 

New  Movie  on  Videotape 

"Sunt>elt  Retirement' 

Now  Available  to  Brown  Alumni 

Call  or  write  for  Free  Brochure  and  Details 

Betty  Spellman  '49 

Box  2384-B.U.     New  Bern,  NC  28560 

919-633-3069 
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Itntii  R.  Miiliiim  (set'  '')!). 

/(iliii  W.  Mtlonc.  Slow,  Mass.,  is 
corporate  owner  and  vice  presideiii  ol 
|.  Melone  &  Sons,  Inc.,  of  Stow.  Since 
1975,  he  has  also  been  president  of 
Stovvawa\  Golf  C^omse.  John  is  mar- 
ried to  the  former  Marcia  Monahan  of 
Dedham  and  has  eleven  childieri. 

XoniKi  (^ti.\liiii'ilz  Minix'es.  New  \'ork 
('.il\.  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Broun  (Ikil)  in  New  \'ork,  the  hist 
alinnna  to  iiold  that  position.  She  re- 
ceived a  Brown  Bear  Award  at  (Com- 
mencement this  \ear. 

H<iir\  M.  TmkIii/I.  Wilton,  Clonn., 
has  been  appointed  to  the  iieu  posi- 
tion of  director  of  planning  and  busi- 
ness development  for  the  International 
Lighting  Division  of  GTE  Lighting 
Products.  He  joined  GTE  from  the 
General  Electric  Company,  where  his 
most  recent  post  was  manager  of 
planning  for  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East.  Hovey  and  his  family  have 
moved  to  Topsfield,  Mass. 

fa^  ta^  Dr.  Oni-Ki  /.  Bauli'  has  been 
r~\  r\  appointed  chief  of  derma- 
\^  sj  tology  at  Memorial  Hospital 
in  P.iwiLicket,  R.I.,  a  Brown-afhiiated 
hospital.  He  has  also  been  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  VVoonsocket.  R.I.,  District 
Medical  Societv. 

Ronald  E.  Kramer  reports  that  he 
and  his  wife  have  two  children  at 
Brown,  Dan  "84  and  Sally  '86.  "Mv 
daughter,  Marcie.  is  Cornell  "87.  As 
you  can  see.  we  are  supporting  the  Ivy 
League." 

Bill  Hinckley.  Mount  Holly,  N.J,, 
writes:  "An  entirely  unplanned  look 
into  the  world  of  woodcarving  two- 
and-a-half  years  ago  has  blossomed 
into  a  verv  pleasurable  hobb\  and  a 
secondarv  source  of  income  all  in  one. 
FoiM"  shows  have  been  entered,  with 
ribbons  coming  in  every  one — the  last 
being  a  win  in  the  Bordentown  (N.J.) 
Art  and  Craft  Show,  an  annual  event 
which  attracted  over  200  entries.  I 
would  be  verv  interested  in  hearing 
from  anv  and  all  alumni  'whittlers'  for 
an  exchange  of  ideas,  patterns,  and 
what  have  von." 

Stewart  H.  Moir.  Marin  (Count), 
Calif.,  has  been  named  vice  president 
of  Earle  V.  Maynard  &  Co.,  a  San 
Francisco-based  corporate  insurance 
brokerage  firm.  Stewart  has  twentv- 
seven  vears  of  insurance  experience  in 
the  propertv  and  casualtv  field.  Over 
the  past  thirteen  vears,  he  has  been  a 
vice  president  with  )ohnson  and  Hig- 
gins,  San  Francisco,  and,  most  re- 
centlv,  with  Thompkins  and  Co,,  San 
Leandro. 


Sn\ini  Miiit^ini  Rulniilz.  New  N'ork 
Cilv,  has  l)een  eleited  viie  piesi<lent  of 
the  Brown  Club  in  New  York. 

fa^  /~%  Elaine  Oslraeh  Chaika  (72 
r^  ll  I'hl^).  Foster,  R.I.,  sends 
sj  \J  word  that  her  son,  Daniel 
Ethan,  has  just  completed  his  junior 
vear  at  Providence  (College,  where 
Elaine  is  professor  of  linguistics.  He 
took  a  course  in  |u(laic  studies  with 
Brown  Professor  Jacob  Neusner  this 
past  semester.  Another  son,  )eremy 
David,  attends  the  California  State 
LIniversity  at  Fulierton.  Her  eldest, 
Eric  .Andrew,  has  ])iesented  her  with 
two  grandsons:  Benjamin  Joseph,  2, 
and  newborn  Jonathan  Michael.  Elaine 
has  deliveied  papers  three  times  at  the 
Linguistic  Society  of  America's  meet- 
ings; the  most  recent  was  "Normal  and 
Psychotic  Encoding  of  Narrative"  in 
San  Diego  on  Dec.  18,  1982.  In  Octo- 
ber 1982,  she  spoke  at  the  Delaware 
Symposium  on  Languages  and  Lin- 
guistics for  the  second  time,  on  the 
topic  of  computers,  basic  writing,  and 
linguistics.  She  was  also  a  Trinitv 
Square  Reperlorv  Theatre  visiting 
scholar  in  1982,  and  has  published 
eighteen  articles  and  reviews  since 
1974.  She's  on  the  editorial  board  of 
College  Communication  and  Composition. 
and  is  an  associate  of  Brain  and  Behav- 
ior Sciences. 

\oel  M.  Eield.  Jr.,  Providence,  has 
been  elected  secretary  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Providence  Country  Dav 
School.  Noel  is  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Hinckley  &•  Allen. 

Tom  Hazlehurst.  president  of  Potter 
Hazlehurst,  an  East  Greenwich  (R.I.) 
advertising  and  puiilic  relations  firm,  is 
the  Rhode  Island  Advertising  Club's 
.Advertising  Executive  of  1983.  Win- 
ners of  the  award  are  chosen  for  con- 
tributions to  their  own  firm  and  for 
leadership  in  the  industrv.  Tom  joined 
Ralph  Potter  in  what  was  then  called 
the  Potter  Repak  Advertising  Agencv 
in  1958.  The  firm  name  changed  to 
Potter  Hazlehurst,  Inc.  in  19(i(),  and 
Tom  became  president  in  1973.  One 
of  Brown's  outstanding  undergraduate 
sailors,  Tom  is  a  member  of  the 
Brown  Athletic  Hall  of  Fame. 

Phyllis  Laiy,  Woodbury,  Conn.,  will 
head  a  new  office  technologv  curricu- 
lum division  of  Porter  and  (Chester 
Institute  in  Waterbmy,  (Joini.  Previ- 
ously, she  was  director  of  the  Katha- 
rine Gibbs  School  in  Providence,  and 
had  worked  for  the  Connecticut  State 
Board  of  Higher  Education,  the  New- 
England  Board  of  Higher  Education, 
the     Connecticut     (ieneral     As.semblv, 


and  tiu'  Ihir/lord  Couianl. 

Jenni/er  (/il/\)  Morgan  Massry,  San 
Clemente,  (Calif.,  wants  her  friends  to 
go  to  a  1983  Brown  football  game  and 
see  her  daughter,  Hilaiy  '85,  who  will 
be  co-captain  of  the  cheerleading 
squad.  She  will  not  be  able  to  make  it 
from  the  West  (Coast.  Jiffy  finds  it 
"amazing  that  someone  could  get  more 
pleasure  from  Brown  than  1  did — es- 
pecially since  it  is  my  own  kid." 

Cilbert  Pemherlon  II  and  Margaret 
E.  Thomas  (see  '79)  were  married  in 
May  at  Trinity  Church  in  (Cranston, 
R.I,  The  Rev,  Harrington  M.  Gordon 
'52,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  per- 
formed the  ceremtmy.  The  best  man 
was  W.  Peter  Pembrrton  '55.  Gil  is  a 
building  industrv  consultant  for  New 
England  Telephone  in  Providence. 

Shel  Siegel.  president  of 
WLVT-TV  in  Allentown/Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  was  a  recent  White  House  guest  at 
a  luncheon  hosted  by  Mrs.  Reagan  to 
announce  a  new  television  series  on 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  by  teenagers. 
Shel's  son,  H.B.  '83,  will  be  entering  a 
graduate  piogram  in  computer  science 
at  the  Universitv  of  CCalifornia  at 
Berkeley  this  fall. 

Ita/  ^^  Francine  Flynn  Atkins  and  her 
r^  /  husband,  John,  own  a  con- 
\_>/  /  dominium  on  the  Cote  d'- 
Azur.  "We  would  be  interested  in 
hearing  from  anv  Brown  alumni  who 
live  or  vacation  near  us.  Write  to:  Les 
Sirenes  C,  Ave.  El  Paradisio,  01)310 
Beaulieu-Sur-Mer,  France." 

L\nn  Hare  Jachney,  Swampscott, 
Mass.,  writes:  "After  fifteen  successful 
and  delightful  years  as  president  of 
Caribbean  Yacht  Charters,  Inc.,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  an  expansion  to 
Lvnn  Jachnev  (Charters,  Inc.  As  1  am 
now  offering  crewed  \acht  charters  in 
New  England,  (Greece,  Turkev,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  a  few  superb  boats 
in  the  South  Pacific — as  well  as  the 
Caribbean — a  change  in  name  that  is 
not  limited  to  the  Caribbean  is  impera- 
tive." 

Ih^  /^  David  0.  Bosland,  Bridgewa- 
re \^  ter,  N.J.,  has  been  elected 
»_>/  VV  vice  president,  transporta- 
tion and  stoies,  for  Con  Edison  in 
New  York  City.  In  1976,  he  was 
elected  assistant  vice  president,  pur- 
chasing, and  was  named  assistant  vice 
president,  transportation  and  stores,  in 
1978. 

Charles  Drake.  Guilderland.  N.\'., 
reports:  "We  are  pleased  that  our 
daughter,  Jennifer,  will  be  attending 
Brown    this    fall    as    a    freshman — the 


seventh  Drake  to  attend  Brown.  She's 
a  National  Merit  FinaHst  and  a  recipi- 
ent of  a  Kodak  Merit  Scholarship 
Award." 

Charles  F.  Gordon.  Flemington, 
N.J.,  has  been  appointed  vice  presi- 
dent, marketing,  of  Johnson  &  John- 
son Hospital  .Services,  and  also  has 
been  named  to  its  management  board. 
C'harles  joined  the  Patient  Care  Di\i- 
sion  of  Johnson  &■  Johnson  in  1964;  he 
was  named  director  of  sales  for  that 
division  in  1979. 

Maccy  Blackburn  McKee,  Macomb, 
III.,  has  moved  from  the  University  of 
Arizona  to  Western  Illinois  University, 
where  she  is  teaching  a  methods 
course  in  the  TESL  prograin  and  is 
cinriciilum  director  in  the  WESL  Insti- 
tute. 

James  F.  Oil  has  joined  Chicago 
Title  and  Trust  Company  as  senior 
vice  president  and  chief  financial 
ofhcer.  He  will  be  responsible  for  all 
financial  fimctions  of  the  companv, 
now  consolidated  into  a  single  report- 
ing relationship.  He  was  previously 
vice  president,  treasurer,  and  chief 
hnancial  ofhcer  of  the  L.E.  Myers 
Company  in  Chicago.  His  experience 
also  includes  more  than  twelve  years  in 
the  investment  banking  held. 

!*•  y^  The  First  Ultimate  Reun- 
r\  vJ  ion"  is  the  title  of  our  25th, 
\^  \J  scheduled  for  Memorial  Da\ 
weekend  in  1984.  Dick  Ramsden.  Jim 
Holsnig.  Chirk  Sammartino.  George  Miller. 
John  Bti.sh.  Diane  Downes.  Eleanor  Lewis. 
Victoria  Lederberg,  David  Brodsky,  Andrew 
Dai'is.  and  Dax'c  Merchant  kicked  off 
the  detailed  planning  dtiring  the 
summer.  Plans  call  for  activities  spaced 
from  Thiusdav  evening  for  earlv  arri- 
vers  to  Mondav  afternoon  for  you  late 
leavers.  In  addition  to  the  normal 
University  events,  we  are  working  on 
cocktail  parties,  brunches,  dinners,  and 
a  day  in  the  sun  as  part  of  your  week- 
end. The  planning  committee  also 
hopes  for  a  new  rect)rd  in  reunion  giv- 
ing al  Brown.  Plan  now  to  be  a  part  of 
it. 

John  H.  Blish.  Providence,  was  re- 
cently elected  to  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Providence  Country  Day  School.  He 
is  a  parlnei-  in  the  law  firm  of  Edwards 
&  Angell. 

Bruce  E.  Donovan.  Providence,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Alpha  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  The 
election  look  place  at  the  annual  June 
meeting. 

Joseph  M.  Kusmiss.  El  Paso,  Texas, 
writes:  "I  am  beginning  my  second 
year  as  visiting  professor  of  computer 


science  at  the  University  of  Texas  at  El 
Paso  as  part  of  the  facultv  loan  pro- 
gram of  IBM's  Data  Systems  Division 
in  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  Address:  C  S 
Dept.,  L'TEP,  El  Paso,  Texas  79968." 

/.  Stewart  McLaughlin.  Brightwa- 
ters,  N.Y.,  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Dowling  College 
in  Savville,  N.Y.  Stewart  practices  law 
in  Bav  Shore,  N.Y.  In  Februaiv  1982, 
he  was  named  an  associate  trustee  of 
Dowling  College  and  has  served  on  the 
board's  committee  for  public  affairs. 

Richard  J.  Ramsden.  Providence, 
former  senior  vice  president  at  Brown 
and  now  president  of  the  Earl  Kinship 
Capital  Corporation,  of  Providence 
and  Skokie,  III.,  has  been  elected  to 
the  board  of  diiectors  of  Fleet  Na- 
tional Bank  in  Providence. 

John  ,\/.  Wilson,  Monroeville,  Pa., 
has  been  named  vice  president,  mar- 
keting, of  Penn  .Athletic  Products 
Companv,  an  operating  imit  of  the 
C.eneral  Tire  and  Rubber  Companv 
and  the  nation's  largest  manufacturer 
of  tennis  balls  and  racquetballs.  For- 
merly, John  was  associated  with  F'ox- 
Stanley  Photo  Products,  Inc.,  of  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  as  president  of  the 
Special  Marketing  Division.  He  has 
also  held  marketing  positions  with 
AMF/Harley-Davidson  and  General 
Foods. 

y'^  /^  Dana  Newbrook  writes:  "As 
W~\  I  I  piesident  of  the  class,  I'd 
\J  \J  like  to  announce  that  our 
25th  reunion  committee  is  interested 
in  forming  a  larger  reunion  commit- 
tee. We'd  like  to  hear  from  all  inter- 
ested." Write  to:  Dana  Newbrook,  Sta- 
ples Rd.,  Cumberland,  R.I.  02864.  Or 
call:  (401)  728-2560.  Dana  reports  that 
he  and  interior  designer  Anne  F.T. 
Langton  have  started  a  new  firm  in 
Pawtucket  called  A.I.  Designs  for  the 
practice  of  architecture  and  interior 
design. 

Anne  Jones  Compton,  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  writes  that  her  new  title  at  IBM 
in  Port  Chester,  N.Y.,  is  director  of 
business  offerings. 

Stephen  K.  Licbmann.  New  ^'ork 
City,  has  been  elected  vice  president  of 
the  Brown  C;iub  in  New  York. 

Philip  H.  Omsberg.  Glen  Rock,  N.J., 
has  been  elected  vice  president  and 
corporate  legal  counsel  for  Hitachi 
America.  Ltd.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
legal  staff  of  General  Motors  before 
Joining  Hitachi  in  October  1981. 

Mark  J.  Rosenberg.  Philadelphia,  is 
an  architect  doing  hospital  planning 
with  Mirich  Pearson  Batcheler  in  Phil- 
adelphia.   He    and    his    wife,    Barbara, 


announce  the  birth  of  their  daughter, 
Ellen  Lissv,  on  March  12. 
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Wilson  B.  Brown  writes:  "Our 
son,  Matthew  H.  Brown,  is 
class  of  "86  at  Brown.  This 
summer,  we  are  moving  from  Illinois 
to  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  where  I  will  be 
professor  of  economics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Winnipeg.  In  the  spring  of 
1983,  I  spent  two  and  a  half  months  as 
an  Esmee  Fairbairn  Research  Fellow  at 
the  department  of  economics.  Univer- 
sity of  Reading,  England,"  Wilson's 
wife  h  Jennifer  S.  H.  Broiim  (see  '62). 

Mark  Foster.  Denver,  a  professor  of 
history  at  the  University  of  Colorado 
at  Denver,  was  selected  for  the  1983 
Teacher  Recognition  Award  at  the 
university.  In  nominating  Mark,  some 
of  his  students  wrote:  "He  challenges 
simplistic  views.  .  .encourages  all  stu- 
dents to  participate  to  their  fullest  .  .  . 
demands  scholarship,  and  encourages 
personal  interpretation  of  historical 
events."  He  has  taught  at  UCD  since 
1972. 

Martin  J.  Moran.  Hartford.  Conn., 
has  been  appointed  vice  president  for 
human  resources  and  administraticjn  at 
the  Heublein  Spirits  and  Wine  Com- 
pany of  R.J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc. 
He  Joined  Heublein  in  1972. 

Rosalind  Pace.  Easton,  Pa.,  recently 
won  a  Diuican  Lawrie  Prize  in  Sothe- 
by's International  Poetry  Competition 
sponsored  on  behalf  of  the  Arvon 
Foundation  in  England.  Poets  Stephen 
Spender  and  Gwendolyn  Biooks  were 
among  the  Judges,  and  the  winning 
poems  will  be  published  later  this  vear 
in  an  anthology  by  the  Arvon  Founda- 
tion. Rosalind  lives  with  her  two  sons 
and  has  worked  for  the  past  eight 
years  in  the  Poets-in-the-Schools  pro- 
gram for  the  Pennsylvania  Council  on 
the  Arts.  During  the  summers,  she  is 
on  the  staff  at  Castle  Hill  Center  for 
the  Arts  in  Truro,  Mass. 

Nicholas  B.  Willard.  Weston,  Mass., 
is  now  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  Rand-Whitnev  Packaging 
Corporation  in  Leominster.  Willard 
had  worked  for  nineteen  vears  at  C^on- 
tainer  Corporation  of  America,  most 
recently  as  general  manager  of  the 
coinpanv's  Medfbrd  plant. 

/~\  /"^  Jennifer  S.  H.  Brown,  Svca- 
l'"^    ^  more.    III.,    sends   word    that 

V>/  ^^  she  and  her  familv  will  be 
moving  to  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  where 
Jennifer  will  be  associate  profess(3r  of 
history  at  the  University  of  Winnipeg. 
This  spring,  her  book.  Strangers  in 
Blood:   Fur   Trade   Company   Families    in 
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Indian  (^iiunln  (I'liiversitv  ol  Biilisli 
C^olumliia  Press,  19S0),  i.mic  onl  in 
p.iperl).uk.  Hei  son  is  Miillhnc  H. 
Bioitn  .St),  anil  her  luisbaiul  is  Wilson 
B.  Brown  (see  '61). 

J(i<i>i  Bdki'i  Gonzdifz  is  on  lea\e 
from  tlie  L'niversitv  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  living  in  the  small,  mountain 
commnnit\  of  C^asianer — where  her 
husband  manages  the  finances  of  a 
thirtv-foui-bed  communitv  liospital. 
New  address:  c/o  Hospital  General 
Castaner,  Box  23,  Castaner,  P.R. 
00631. 

Margdiel  (Gretchen)  Anderson 
Giiynne.  Ston\  Brook,  N.Y.,  received 
her  Ph.D.  in  anthropology  last  year  at 
the  State  Uni\ersity  of  New  York  at 
Stonv  Brook,  She's  now  teaching  phvs- 
ical  anthropologN  at  Ston\  Brook. 

Robert  David  Kl(ir\cli.  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  has  been  appointed  headmaster 
of  the  .\iuiie  Wright  School  in  Ta- 
coma. 

David  j.  MeLnughlin.  Minneapolis, 
writes;  "Mv  family  (wife,  Esther,  and 
two  daughters)  and  I  will  spend  mv 
sabbatical  from  the  Universitv  of  Min- 
nesota in  1983-84  in  Bristol,  England. 
I  will  be  doing  research  at  Bristol  L'ni- 
\ersit\  in  the  botanv  department. 

Kevin  O'Lean.  Princeton,  N.J.,  was 
married  to  Katherine  H.  Book  on  Feb. 
22  at  Township  Hall,  Princeton.  Kath- 
erine attended  the  Universitv  of  Mich- 
igan and  is  currently  studying  televi- 
sion production  at  Mercer  Countv 
(x>mmunit\  College. 

/"^  ^^  Finn  M.  IV.  Caspenen,  And- 
tT^   '^  over,    N.J.,    is    chairman    of 

V^  \J  the  board  of  Beneficial  Cor- 
poration. He  was  chairman  of  the  35th 
Annual  Business  Conference  on  June 
3  at  Rutgers  University,  which  fea- 
tured such  speakers  as  former  Presi- 
dent Gerald  Ford  and  New  Jersey 
Governor  Thomas  H.  Kean.  The  con- 
ference was  sponsored  by  the  Sales 
Executi\es  Club  of  New  Jersev  and  bv 
the  Rutgers  Graduate  School  of  Man- 
agement. 

John  P.  Jaeger,  Towson,  Md..  was 
elected  a  vice  president  of  Kidder, 
Peabodv  &  Company  in  December  1982. 
Bdl  Kennedy,  New  York  City,  has 
joined  ABC  as  director  of  conference 
services.  He'll  be  responsible  lor  plan- 
ning, arrangements,  and  coordination 
of  conferences,  meetings,  and  conven- 
tions for  ABC  and  its  operating  divi- 
sions and  departments.  Most  recentlv. 
Bill  was  director  of  development  and 
special  events  for  the  Fund  for  Higher 
Education.  He  was  assistant  director  of 
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universitv     iel.iti<ins     ,ii     Biown     (lom 
1976  to  i979. 

y'~*  A  l\.  I.ee  lieiinell.  Orlando,  Fla., 
W'~\  /\  and  his  wilt'  are  patents  of 
V^  -1-  their  sixth  child,  Cvnthia 
.\imelle,  born  on  .\pril  29.  She  joins 
Clhandra  L\nii,  I.ee  Jr.,  Katherine 
Cecelia,  John  William,  and  Daniel 
Laughlin  (born  in  that  order).  Lee  is  a 
partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Peirsol, 
Boroughs,  Grimm  &:  Bennett,  in  Or- 
lando. 

George  H.  Rigelow,  Do\'er,  Mass.,  a 
director  and  senior  vice  president  oi 
Paine  Webber  Properties,  Inc.,  of  Bos- 
ton, has  been  invited  to  become  a 
member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Real  Estate  Counselors.  Membership  in 
the  societv  is  limited  to  those  whose 
broad  professional  background 
cjualifies  them  to  advise  on  all  tvpes  of 
realty  problems. 

C.arohn  Gahagan  Carroll  li\es  in 
Berkelev,  Calif.,  with  her  husband, 
Michael  M.  Carroll  (see  GS  '65).  a  pio- 
fessor  of  mechanical  engineering  at 
the  Universitv  of  California,  and  their 
children,  Patricia,  17,  and  Tiniothv. 
14. 

Ffie  Rev.  Maxwell  Lee  Clough.  Paw- 
tucket,  R.E,  is  profiled  in  the  Inlerna- 
nonal  Register  of  Profiles.  After  serving 
as  pastor  in  Castleton,  X'erniont,  for 
eight  vears,  he  mo\ed  to  Rhode  Is- 
land, where  he  has  served  tw(j 
cliurches  since  1945. 

James  S.  Hodgson.  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  has  been  named  the  chief  librar- 
ian at  Harvard  (Graduate  School  of 
Design's  Frances  Uoeb  Librarv .  He  is 
currently  acting  librarian  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Library  at  Harvard's  Fogg  Mu- 
seum. 'James  Hodgson  brings  not  only 
impeccable  credentials  in  librarianship, 
but  also  strong  and  exciting  visions  of 
the  future  role  of  the  Loeb  Librarv  in 
the  Design  School  and  in  a  worldwide 
community  of  scholars,"  said  .\ssociate 
Professor  John  R.  Stilgoe,  who  headed 
the  search  committee.  Jim  had  been 
with  the  Fogg  library  since  1967. 

Peler  T.  LeClair  was  named  senior 
vice  president  and  chief  actuarv  when 
he  joined  Philadelphia  Life  in  Januarv 
after  eighteen  \ears  with  Aetna  Life 
Insurance  Company. 

/'^  !*•  Gerald  J.  Michael.  Weston, 
r^  }r\  Mass.,  writes:  "I  had  the 
V-/  \^  pleasure  of  being  the  fea- 
tured speaker  at  a  recent  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  Brown  Club  of  Boston. 
The  title  of  my  talk  was  'Robots:  The 
New  Steelcollar  Workers."  I  am  now 
leading  the  robotics  consulting  practice 


at  Arthur  I).  Little,  Lu.  in  Cam- 
t)ridge." 

The  Rev.  Bruce  A.  Pehrson.  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  was  awarded  a  doctor  of 
ministry  degree  in  pastoral  psycho- 
therapy and  counseling  from  Andover 
Newton  Lheological  -School  this  spring. 
He  is  pastor  of  the  LInion  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Fall  River. 

Mike  Searing.  Danbury,  Conn.,  has 
been  promoted  to  bank  examiner  "B" 
at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York. 

Douglas  S.  Smith,  Jr..  a  Bov  Scouts 
of  America  executive  in  Oak  Park,  III., 
since  1978,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
Scout  executive's  position  in  Dayton, 
Ohio.  Douglas  has  served  as  director 
of  field  service  at  Auburn,  Mich.,  and 
has  been  employed  by  Scout  councils 
in  Saginaw,  Midland,  and  Jackson, 
Mich.  He's  an  Eagle  Scout  and  has 
won  the  regional  President's  Award 
for  six  consecutive  vears. 

y^  /^  Wilfred  J.  Meckel  II.  New 
1^  l'~V  \'ork  City,  has  been  elected 
Vv'  v^  treasurer  of  the  Brown  Club 
in  New  York. 

William  F.  Tomeny.  C^lay,  N.Y.,  has 
been  promoted  to  vice  president  of 
Kev  Bank  of  Central  New  York.  He 
joined  the  bank  in  1968,  rose  to  assis- 
tant secretary  in  1974,  and,  in  1978, 
became  an  assistant  vice  president. 

/'^  ^m  John  B.  Crosby,  Jr.,  Summit, 
1^  /  NJ.,  reports:'"On  Jan.  24,  I 
\J  /  assumed  a  new  position  at 
Salomon  Brothers,  Inc.  I  am  now  vice 
president  in  the  Mortgage  Securities 
Department.  Previously,  I  had  spent 
twelve  years  at  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
as  a  vice  president  in  the  Global  Petro- 
leum Division." 

Dr.  Bub  Elliott  lives  with  his  wife, 
Barbara,  and  3-vear-old  son,  Matthew, 
in  Mar  Yista,  Calif.  For  the  last  three 
vears,  he  has  been  a  pediatrician  on 
staff  with  Ross  Loos  Medical  Group  in 
Van  Nuys,  CaliL 

Cheiyl  Adams  Gherardini.  Seekonk, 
Mass.,  is  English  department  chairman 
at  Barrington  (R.I.)  High  School.  Son 
Jeffrev  is  12,  and  son  Jonathan  is  7. 
Chervl's  husband  is  Gan  Gherardini 
(see  GS). 

Charles  /{.  Hamblet.  Exeter,  N.H., 
writes  that  he  has  been  named  director 
of  Phillips  Exeter  Academv  Summer 
School  beginning  in  September. 

Henry  Hansmann.  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  has  joined  the  \ale  Law  School 
facultv  as  professor  of  law.  He  was 
prev  iously  professor  of  law,  economics. 


and  public  policy  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Brian  C.  Mutphy,  Stamford,  Coini., 
received  his  M.B.A.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Connecticut  in  August  1982 
and,  at  the  same  time,  was  promoted 
at  General  Foods  to  senior  product 
manager  of  cold  beverages  in  the  food 
service  division.  He  and  Terrell  Simon 
Murphy  (see  '69)  celebrated  the  arrival 
of  their  third  daughter,  Maude-Eliza- 
beth McCartney,  last  October.  They 
keep  in  touch  with  many  area  Brown 
classmates. 

George  D.  Parker,  Carbondale,  III., 
was  recently  named  one  of  five  out- 
standing teachers  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  at  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity. George  is  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  has  been  at 
SIU  for  eleven  years.  When  he  is  not 
busy  teaching,  conducting  research  in 
geometry,  or  writing  textbooks  (his 
most  recent  appeared  in  1982).  he 
"plays"  with  his  Apple  computer.  He 
wrote  the  lead  article  and  program  in 
a  recent  issue  of  Nibble,  a  commercial 
magazine  devoted  to  Apple  computers 
and  applications. 

Joseph  J.  Rumu.  Andover,  Mass.,  is 
happy  to  report  the  birth  of  his  third 
child,  Joy  Maria.  "After  moving  back 
to  Andover,  I  was  promoted  to  district 
sales  manager  for  the  Pfizer  Labs  Divi- 
sion of  Pfizer  Pharmaceuticals." 

/'^  f~^  Whin  Hirnif  has  mo\ed  to 
l'^  ^C  the  following  exotic  address; 
W  O  B.P.  4228,  Papeete,  Tahiti, 
French  Polynesia.  "Sailing  here  in 
1972  on  a  10-meter  sloop  I  purchased 
in  Ecuador,  I  continued  the  photogra- 
phy begun  while  on  a  grant  from  Life. 
After  extensi\ely  exploring  the  atolls 
and  islands  of  French  Polynesia,  I 
swallowed  the  hook  and  settled  in  Ta- 
hiti. I'm  currently  doing  charters  and 
wi  iting  a  book  for  a  U.S.  publisher." 

Kathleen  C.  Cook,  Chicago,  writes: 
"I  am  an  assistant  professor  of  philos- 
ophy at  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Chicago.  Mv  research  is  primarily  on 
Aristotle  at  the  moment.  I'd  like  to 
hear  from  other  aliminae  from  my 
Pembroke  years." 

Tom  Generous,  Wallingford,  Conn., 
teaches  history  at  Choate  Rosemary 
Hall.  Recently,  he  was  the  recipient  of 
a  three-year  assignment  to  an  Inde- 
pendence Foundation  Chair,  one  of 
two  chairs  awarded  to  "exceptionally 
effective  teachers."  The  announcement 
was  made  by  the  chairman  of  Choate 
Rosemary  Halls  trustees.  Tom  writes: 
"No  words  can  describe  my  pride  as 
[the    chairman's]     remarks     began     to 


make  it  clear  that  I  was  going  to  be 
named  to  this  chair." 

Judith  Andrews  Green,  Livermore 
Falls,  Maine,  is  director  of  adult  and 
cominunity  education  for  an  eight- 
town  school  administrative  district. 
She's  beginning  a  doctoral  program  in 
educational  administration  at  the  L'ni- 
versity  of  Maine.  Judith  has  a  daugh- 
ter, Sarah  (7),  and  a  son,  Roger  (4); 
their  simimer  plans  included  building 
a  post-and-beam  two-story  house  by 
themselves. 

Arthur  A.  Palmunen,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  has  become  a  partner  in  the 
Hartford  law  firm  of  Skelley,  Clifford, 
Vinkels,  Williams  &  Rottner,  P.C. 

Gerald  M.  Rubin  is  president  of 
Micro  Education  Corporation  of 
America,  which  develops  and  markets 
home  microcomputer  software.  "I'm 
interested  in  learning  of  alumni  with 
software  needing  marketing,"  Gerald 
writes. 

Tom  Skenderiiin,  Boston,  and  his 
wife.  Dusty  Rhodes  Skenderian,  report 
the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Thomas 
Kyle,  in  May. 

/'^  y^  The  reunion  committee  has 
w^  Vxl  continued  to  meet  regularly. 

V-/  \-/  Headquarters  for  our  15th 
leunion,  which  will  be  held  on  Memo- 
rial Dav  weekend  in  1984  (Friday,  May 
25— Monday.  May  28),  will  be  in 
Wriston  Quadrangle.  Tentative  plans 
include  a  class  dinner  and  reception 
Friday  evening,  a  clambake  in  New- 
port Saturday  afternoon,  and  a  brunch 
on  Sunday,  as  well  as  the  traditional 
activities.  Save  the  dates  and  watch 
your  mail  for  further  details. 

Charles  S.  Can'er,  Munich.  West 
Germany,  reports:  "I  am  spending  the 
summer  here  in  Mimich  as  guest  pro- 
fessor at  the  Max  Planck  Institute  lor 
Psychological  Research,  the  first  Max 
Planck  Institute  formed  specifically  for 
psychology.  The  trip  has  also  given  me 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  an 
international  conference  on  test  anxi- 
ety in  Leuven,  Belgium,  and  to  give  an 
in\  ited  address  at  a  conference  on  anx- 
iety and  self-related  cognition  in  Ber- 
lin. Munich  is  a  wonderful  city,  and  we 
are  having  a  wonderful  time!" 

J.  Richard  Chambers,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  is  president  of  Nashville  City- 
Bank  and  has  been  cited  as  one  of 
Nashville's  "Business  Stars  of  the  Fu- 
ture" by  Advantage  Magazine,  the  city's 
month!)  business  publication.  In  the 
December  issue.  Advantage  listed 
twenty  young  business  leaders  most 
likely  to  set  the  pace  of  private  enter- 
prise in   Nashville   for  the  rest  of  the 


century. 

Thomas  F.  Gilbane,  Jr.,  Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio,  has  been  elected  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  Gilbane  Building 
Company,  Providence.  In  addition  to 
assuming  company-wide  responsibili- 
ties, he  will  continue  to  oversee  the 
company's  Midwest  region  from  its 
Cleveland  office. 

Terrell  Simon  Murphy,  Stamford, 
Conn.,  and  her  husband.  Brian  C. 
Murphy  (see  '67),  celebrated  the  arrival 
of  their  third  daughter,  Maude-Eliza- 
beth McCartney,  in  October.  They 
keep  in  touch  with  many  Stamford- 
area  Brown  classmates. 

Bany  P.  Neagle,  Shelburne,  Vt., 
sends  word  that  he  has  just  completed 
his  second  year  as  marketing  manager 
for  IBM  in  Vermont.  "My  wife  and 
two  boys  and  I  have  taken  up  skiing  in 
a  big  way." 

Patrick  K.  O'Hare  is  a  partner  in 
the  new  Washington,  D.C.,  law  firm  of 
Powers,  Pyles,  Sutter  &  O'Hare. 

^^  /^  Martiiius  C.  de  Boer,  Prince- 
y  I  I  ton,  N.J.,  received  his  Ph.D. 
#  Vj/  in  May  from  Union  Theolo- 
gical Seininary  in  New  York  and  is 
now  assistant  professor  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.  His  wife,  Paula 
Pumplin,  is  an  art  librarian  in  New 
York. 

Dr.  Edxoard  V.  Lall\,  Barrington, 
R.I.,  was  recently  promoted  to  assistant 
professor  of  medicine  in  the  Division 
of  Rheumatology  in  Brown's  Program 
in  Medicine.  "My  wife,  Mary,  and  I 
have  two  sons,  Peter,  3,  and  Jamie,  I." 

Clifford  M.  Renshaw  has  recently 
openeci  an  office  in  Wickford,  R.I.,  for 
the  practice  of  architecture.  He  was 
formerly  with  the  Rhode  Island  His- 
torical Preservation  Commission. 

Robert  D.  Schwartz  has  left  Norfolk, 
Va.,  for  Atlanta,  where  he  is  an  attor- 
ney in  the  firm  of  Macey  &  Sikes.  Al- 
though he  was  greeted  by  a  seven-inch 
snowstorm  his  first  week  in  Atlanta 
("For  this  I  could  have  stayed  in  Prov- 
idence"), he  reports  that  sunny  skies 
have  now  arrived.  Bob  is  still  "pushing 
my  creaky  knees  around  the  softball 
field,  but  like  all  aging  superstars,  I 
have  moved  to  first  base. "  He  and 
Richard  Robinson  live  at  1420  Peach- 
tree  St.  NE,  Apt.  21,  Atlanta  30309. 

7-|  Barrie  Joan  Atkin,  Allentown, 
I  Pa.,  received  her  M.B.A.  in 
i  June  1982  from  the  Harvard 
Business  School.  After  nine  years  in 
Massachusetts,  she  moved  to  Pennsyl- 
vania to  work  for  Rodale  Press  as  assis- 
tant to   the   president   and  director  of 
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inlei national  maga/iru'  lit  ciisini;. 
Home  addifss:  (U)()  Skvliiu-  Dr.,  Apt. 
1,  .MIeiitowii  1810;V  Iflfphoiie:  (21.5) 
791-0L>r_'. 

Mtiithti  C.hiik  Bnli\.  Nt-w town,  I'a., 
writes:  "In  Ma\  1  Ix'came  treasurer ot  the 
Prudential  Insurance  tUjnipany  of 
America.  My  oi'ficial  title  will  be  vice 
president  and  treasurer." 

Carol  Locke  CUimphell.  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  reports  that  she  is  serving  her 
fourth  vear  as  president  of  the  C>irl 
Scouts  of  Santa  Clara  County.  "I'm 
about  to  become  a  docent  at  the  San 
Jose  Historical  Museum  and  president 
of  our  voungest  son's  preschool.  I  do 
management  consulting  for  non-profit 
agencies  as  a  United  VVav  volunteer. 
Our  bo\s  are  shooting  up:  Kent  is  9, 
Dean  is  6,  and  Brvce  is  3.  Would  love 
to  hear  from  classmates." 

Dr.  Fred  C.  David  and  his  wife, 
Susan  Gilcrest  David,  announce  the 
birth  of  Laura  Kathleen  on  March  12. 

Dr.  Ii-win  Goldstein  and  Sue  W'otiz 
Goldstein,  Milton,  Mass.,  announce  the 
birth  of  Andrew  Scott  on  March  25. 
He  joins  Bryan,  6,  and  Laurie,  4.  Ir- 
win is  director  of  urology  at  Boston 
City  Hospital  and  associate  professor 
of  urologN  at  Boston  L'niversitv  School 
of  Medicine.  Sue  is  a  full-time  mother 
and  a  part-time  assistant  to  Irwin.  She 
is  also  vice  president  of  University 
Hospital  Aid  Association  and  is  active 
on  the  board  of  Laurie's  nurserv 
school. 

Janet  M.  Hadpeld,  Watertown, 
Mass.,  was  married  to  Stephen  \'an  \ess 
(see  '72)  in  August  1981.  Susan  Ripley 
Myers  and  Rene  D.  Varrin  '73  were 
honor  attendants  at  the  wedding.  Janet 
received  a  master's  in  public  health 
from  the  University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Medicine  and  is  coordinator  of 
Harvard  University's  Faculty  and  Staff 
Assistance  Program. 

Andrew  Harrington,  Chicago,  is  as- 
sociate professor  of  mathematics  at 
Loyola  University.  His  wife  is  Lynne 
Denis  (see  '72). 

Meredith  Ruosa  Indeifiirth.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  reports:  "Our  daughter, 
Ashley  Ann,  was  born  on  Feb,  18, 
1982.  I  received  a  master's  degree  in 
public  administration  from  George 
VVashington  University  in  Februarv 
1981."  ' 

Waller  G.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Wallingford, 
Conn.,  sends  word  that  he's  become  a 
partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Larsen,  St. 
John  and  Johnson,  P.C.,  located  at  1 
West  Main  St.,  Suite  300,  Meriden, 
Conn.  064.50.  'Mv  wife,  Andrea,  and  1 
celebrated  the  arrival  of  our  first  child, 
Douglas     Andrew,     born     Sept.      13, 


1982." 

Dr.  /iitin  IV.  Knlig.  Jr.,  .Sharon. 
Mass.,  and  his  wile,  Cindv,  report  the 
birth  oi  their  lust  diild,  Jessica  Lviui, 
on  .April  (i.  John  is  the  diiector  of  ado- 
lescent medicine  in  the  department  of 
pediatrics  at  the  New  England  Medical 
Center  in  Boston  and  was  recently 
elected  to  a  three-year  term  on  the 
executive  council  of  the  Society  for 
Adolescent  Medicine. 

Robert  W.  Lynch.  Perry  Hall,  Md., 
reports:  "1  graduated  magna  cum 
laude  from  the  University  of  Baltimore 
Law  School  in  January.  My  wife,  An- 
drea, and  I  have  two  children— Jeffrev 
(6)  and  David  (3),  I  work  at  Century 
Engineering,  where  I  am  presently 
designing  a  drvdock  for  Triclent  sub- 
marines." 

David  T.  Morgan  writes  that  he's 
still  managing  the  second  largest  saw- 
mill in  Mississippi  for  Weyerhaeuser 
Company.  "Three  children  now:  6,  4, 
and  2,  with  none  on  the  wayl " 

James  L.  Northrup,  Dallas,  owns  a 
real  estate  company,  Northrup-Sloan, 
that  has  assembled  more  than  forty 
acres  of  the  central  business  district  of 
Dallas:  "An  area  about  the  size  of  Cen- 
tral Park."  The  company  is  also  active 
in  downtown  San  Antonio  and  Fort 
Worth. 

Constance  A.  Sancetta,  West  Nyack, 
N.Y.,  writes:  "I  am  still  at  Lainont-Do- 
herty  Geological  Observatory  of  Co- 
lumbia L'niversitv,  where  I  am  a  re- 
search associate  in  marine  geology 
supported  by  the  good  nature  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  My  re- 
search deals  with  interpreting  the  an- 
cient environment  of  the  North  Pacific 
from  microfossils  in  the  seditnent,  a 
trick  I  first  learned  at  Brown  ten  years 
ago.  In  the  past  two  years  I  have  been 
to  meetings  in  Budapest  and  Japan, 
and  spent  two  weeks  in  Scotland  where 
I  saw  2,469,03ti  sheep  and  some  classic 
geology.  I  am  on  the  editorial  board  of 
a  professional  journal,  and  am  a  na- 
tional officer  of  the  Association  of 
Women  Geoscientists.  I  recently  raised 
money  from  the  oil  companies  to  start 
a  catalogue  of  diatom  miciofossils  with 
descriptions  and  photographs.  I  am 
also  a  member  of  the  organizing  com- 
mittee for  biannual  international  sym- 
posia on  diatoms." 

Dr.  Marvin  S.  Wasser,  Cranston, 
R.I.,  has  been  elected  to  Fellowship  in 
the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics. 
Marvin  is  a  pediatrician  at  St.  Joseph 
Hospital,  Rhode  Island  Hospital,  and 
Women  and  Infants  Hospital. 

Jan  S.  Weinstein,  Chicago,  is  gen- 
eral   counsel    for    Westfielcl    Tanning 


Company.  She's  woi  king  on  an  LL.M. 
ill  taxation  .it  I)e  Paul  University.  Her 
address:  294()  North  Pine  Cirove,  Chi- 
cago 60()57. 

^^  ^~^  Jean  Braucher,  Seattle,  is  an 
/  ^  assistant  professor  at  the 
/  ^^  University  of  Puget  Sound 
School  of  Law  in  Tacoma,  Wash.  She 
teaches  contracts  and  commercial  and 
consumer  law. 

Richard  V.  Campagna.  New  York 
City,  and  his  wife,  Odalys,  have  re- 
turned to  New  York  to  engage  in  the 
practice  of  international  law.  They 
have  also  founded  a  literary,  legal,  and 
technical  translating  service.  Their  first 
son,  Robert  Vincent,  was  born  in  May 
1982  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif  Richard  was 
then  group  counsel  for  Fairchild  Cam- 
era and  Instrument  Corporation. 
Friends  may  contact  the  Campagnas  at 
Box  800,  Radio  City  Station,  New 
York,  N.Y.  lOlOI. 

John  L.  Delanx,  Minneapolis,  is  di- 
rector of  the  financial  marketing 
group  of  J.  MacLachlan  &  Associates, 
Inc.,  a  marketing  firm  located  in  Way- 
zata,  Minn.  PreviousK .  he  was  director 
of  market  research  and  planning. 

Lynne  Derus  has  moved  to  Chicago, 
where  she  will  teach  the  first- 
through-sixth  grades  in  a  tiny  alterna- 
tive school  in  Hyde  Park. 
"Coincidentallv,  it's  named  the  Phoe- 
nix School,  just  like  my  Georgia  em- 
ployer. Our  bovs  think  they  will  revel 
in  the  moie-than-once-a-year  snow." 
Lynne's  husband  is  Andrew  Harrington 
(see  71). 

Robert  J.  Freedman,  New  York  City, 
and  Debra  report  the  birth  of  a  son, 
David,  on  June  30,  1982.  Bob  is  a 
principal  of  Towers,  Perrin,  Forster  & 
Crosbv,  Inc.,  a  management  consulting 
firm. 

Richard  B.  Hill,  director  of  the 
Massachusetts  Rate  Setting  Commis- 
sion's Bureau  of  Purchased  Services, 
published  a  lengthy  article  in  the  win- 
ter issue  of  the  Nezu  England  Journal  of 
Human  Services.  The  title  was. 
Thoughts  on  the  History  and  Future 
of  Purchase-of-Service  in  Massachu- 
setts." 

Wendy  J.  Strothman  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Unitarian  Universalist 
Association  to  be  director  of  its  Bos- 
ton-based Beacon  Press.  Most  recently, 
she  was  assistant  director  and  general 
editor  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  She  served  as  editor  of  the  criti- 
cal edition  of  The  Works  of  Giuseppe 
Verdi,  a  thirtv-vear,  thirty-volume  se- 
ries, which  began  publication  this  vear. 
One  of  her  colleagues  said:  "She  pos- 


sesses  a  singular  combination  of  schol- 
arship and  business  ability.  There  are 
mavbe  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the 
people  in  publishing.  .  .that  have  that 
particular  balance  of  expertise." 

Stephen  \'aii  Ness,  Watertown, 
Mass.,  was  married  io  Janet  M.  Hadfield 
(see  71)  in  August  1981.  Steve  re- 
ceived a  master's  in  architecture  from 
Harvard's  Clraduate  School  of  Design 
in  Jime  and  is  a  project  architect  with 
John  Gerald  Home  and  Associates. 
Among  the  honor  attendants  were 
Susan  Ripley  Myers  '71  and  Rene  D. 
Vcinin  '73. 

^^  ^^  C.  William  Bradley.  Jr.,  New 
/  ^  Orleans,  is  an  associate  with 
/  K^  the  law  firm  of  Lemle,  Kel- 
leher,  Kohlmever  &:  Matthews. 

Brian  Burns.  New  ^'ork  City,  was 
recentlv  appointed  assistant  to  the 
president  of  W'.R.  Grace  &  Co.  in  New 
York,  after  completing  two  years  as 
vice  president  of  finance  of  its  Baker  & 
Taylor  book  distribution  di\ision. 

Dr.  Robert  George,  Mercersburg, 
Pa.,  writes:  "Our  family  practice  is 
going  great,  and  we're  enjoving  life  in 
Pennsvhania.  Ben,  age  5,  and  Megan, 
3,  are  growing  much  too  fast.  The 
Mercersburg  Academv  campus  re- 
minds us  a  lot  of  the  campus  at 
Brown. " 

Peter  E.  Giduiitz.  Chicago,  has  been 
named  president  of  Biuiiham  De\el- 
opment  Co.  and  Burnham  Manage- 
ment Co.  in  C:hicago.  He  is  the  former 
president  of  Burnham  Realty  Co.,  also 
in  (Hiicago.  Peter  is  chairman  of  the 
Illinois  Industrial  De\elopment  Au- 
thority as  well  as  a  founding  member 
and  vice  president  of  a  local  dexelop- 
nient  corporation  on  Chicago's  north- 
west side.  He  and  his  wife,  Melissa, 
have  an  infant  son,  Jav. 

Maureen  (iordon.  Providence,  has 
recentlv  been  promoted  to  senior  s\s- 
tems  product  planner  in  corporate 
marketing  at  the  Foxboro  Company, 
Foxboro,  Mass.  "One  of  mv  responsi- 
bilities has  been  as  Foxboro's  liaison  to 
the  Brown  computer  science  depart- 
ment. I'm  still  li\ing  on  Pro\idence's 
East  Side." 

Alison  Bid-well  Hoess  ('78  Sc.M.), 
Frederick,  Md.,  and  her  husband, 
Ronald,  report  the  birth  of  their  first 
child,  Christopher  Andrew,  on  June  I, 
1982.  "Ronald  is  a  scientist  at  Freder- 
ick Cancer  Research  Facility.  I  am 
mostly  a  full-time  mother,  but  I  also 
do  part-time  accounting  during  the  tax 
season  with  a  local  accounting  firm. 
Christopher  arrived  six  weeks  earlv — a 
surprise  ending  to  last  Memorial  Day 


weekend — but  now  at  one  vear,  he  is 
healthv,  happv,  and  active. " 

Richard  H.  Jiiger  has  formed  an 
engineering/di\ing  firm  specializing  in 
underwater  structural  inspections  of 
bridges,  piers,  dams,  etc.  He  cele- 
brated his  tenth  anniversarv  with  his 
wife,  Suzi,  in  August,  and  his  daugh- 
ter, Katie,  is  now  3  vears  old.  "All  Jag- 
ers  doing  well  and  enjoving  life. " 

Karen  Kahn  and  Thomas  Bonnett 
were  married  in  Mav  in  Fairlee,  V't., 
and  are  living  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  New  \o\k  City.  Karen  is  assistant 
director  of  policy  analysis  at  the  New 
York  City  Office  for  Economic  Devel- 
opment, and  Tom  is  on  the  Washing- 
ton staff  of  the  American  Federation 
of  State,  County,  and  Municipal  Em- 
ployees. 

Laura  V.  Kasser,  Seminole,  Fla.,  is 
working  as  a  personnel  administrator 
for  Paradyne  Corporation  "and  enjov- 
ing the  sunshine!" 

John  F.  McKiiilay,  Providence,  has 
Joined  Patriot  Bancorporation  as  vice 
president,  asset/liabilitv  management. 
He'll  be  responsible  for  managing  the 
investment  portfolios  and  asset/liabilitv 
management  processes  of  Patriot 
Bank/Brookline  Trust  Company  and 
Patriot  Bank/Harbor  National.  John 
was  previously  a  vice  president  with 
Rhode  Island  Hospital  'Trust  National 
Bank  of  Providence. 

Bruce  R.  McPherson  owns  a 
publishing  company  called  McPherson 
&  Co.  He  was  recently  accepted  as  a 
member  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Publishers  in  New  York  City. 

Bruce  Miller  and  Loraine  Michal- 
son,  daughter  of  rowing  coach  emeri- 
tus Victor  Michalson.  were  recentlv 
married  on  Yashon  Island,  Wash. 
Bruce  is  in  the  Pii.D.  progiam  in  an- 
thropology at  .Arizona  State  University. 

Ernest  C.  Roenheck,  Bricktown,  N.J., 
reports:  "1  am  now  a  vice  president  for 
U.S.  Home  Corporation  in  Cherr\ 
Hill,  N.J.  My  wife,  Beth,  and  I  have 
two  sons,  Christopher  and  Kevin." 

James  M.  Shreeve,  Woods  Hole, 
Mass.,  is  the  new  public  information 
officer  at  the  Marine  Biological  Labo- 
ratory in  Woods  Hole.  Previously,  he 
worked  as  deputy  director  for  the 
Rhode  Island  Committee  for  the 
Himianities. 

W.  Thomas  Spencer,  Jr..  Sudbury, 
Mass.,  has  been  named  to  the  John 
Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany President's  Cabinet  in  recognition 
of  outstanding  sales  achievement.  A 
member  of  the  Boston  general  agency, 
he  was  one  of  forty-six  representatives 
from   the   company's   nationwide   gen- 


eral agency  to  be  honored. 

Jejf  Wagner,  Washington.  D.C., 
and  Nancy  Leopold  (see  '76)  were  mar- 
ried on  June  13,  1982,  in  Philadelphia. 
"Neither  of  us  has  changed  oiu' 
name,"  they  report.  Jeff  is  director  of 
marketing  at  ProServ,  Inc.,  a  sports 
marketing  firm.  He  received  his 
M.B.A.  from  Penn's  Wharton  School 
in  1980. 

^7  A  ^'"''f'^(f  Thornly  Armstrong. 
I  /I  C'linton,  N.J.,  writes:  "I  have 
f  -L  been  promoted  to  district 
manager-treasury  methods  at  AT&T 
Long  Lines  in  Morristown,  N.J.  Am 
still  living  in  Clinton  ('the  sticks')  and 
finally  getting  used  to  it  after  two 
years!" 

Pamela  Constable  sends  word  that 
after  Joining  the  Boston  Globe  last  vear, 
she  was  named  the  paper's  Latin 
American  correspondent  in  March. 
She  has  been  reporting  from  El  Salva- 
dor, Nicaragua,  Venezuela,  and  Mex- 
ico, but  will  remain  based  in  Boston, 
where  her  husband,  Mark  Ashida,  is 
attending  Harvard  Business  School. 

Carn'  Cooper-Eneroth,  Gothenburg, 
Sweden,  reports  that  she  was  married 
in  May  to  Olof  Eneroth  in  Gothen- 
burg. "Olof  is  employed  in  the  interna- 
tional division  at  Skandinaviska  En- 
skilda  Bank,  but  is  currently  on  a  leave 
of  absence  to  study  law.  I  am  working 
as  project  director  and  psychiatric  so- 
cial worker  at  a  newly  opened  clinic 
for  women  alcoholics.  I  am  busy  dur- 
ing my  free  time  as  board  member 
and  district  representative  for  .Amnesty 
International.  Olof  and  I  traveled  to 
the  U.S.  this  summer  to  celebrate  our 
marriage  in  a  confirming  service  at  a 
Haverford  Friends  meeting  in  June. 
My  parents.  Jack  Cooper  '51  and  Sally 
Hill  Cooper  '52,  were  present  at  our 
wedding  in  Sweden." 

Gaetano  Ferro.  Wilton,  Conn.,  has 
become  a  principal  of  the  Westport, 
Conn.,  law  firm  of  Berkowitz,  Balbirer 
&  McLachlan. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Goldstein  has  moved 
to  Kansas  C  i  t  v  with  M  a  c  v '  s . 
"Understand  there's  a  strong  Brown 
alum  club  there.  Thrilled!  New  ad- 
dress: 9224  West  72nd  St..  Apt.  4106, 
Merriam.  Kans.  66204.  Please  call! " 

John  Heasley.  Baltimore,  writes:  "I 
took  my  English  degree  from  Brown 
and  another  from  Columbia,  and  am 
now  a  computer  engineer  at  Westing- 
house  Defense  and  Electronics  Cen- 
ter." 

Robert  A.  Koch,  New  York  City,  is 
working  in  television  facilities  man- 
agement for  Reeves  Teletape  in  New 
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^'()^k.  Hf's  been  doing  iliis  loi  a  vear 
and  a  lialf.  after  five  years  and  70. 000 
miles  of  oieaii  racing,  t)ifslu)re  pas- 
sage-making, and  {laril)lu-aTi  \,i(lil 
chartering. 

Dr.  SiiMUi  l.iilmun  (11  M.l).), 
Rockville,  Md.,  is  now  a  senior  staff 
fellow  in  the  Blood  Bank  Department 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  in 
Bethesda,  Md. 

John  E.  Mathieu,  V'antouver. 
Wash.,  has  transferred  back  to  (^rown 
Zellerbach's  Clamas  (Wash.)  pulp  and 
paper  mill  .md  is  working  as  a  process 
control  project  leader  for  the 
S430-million  modernization  of  the 
100-year-old  mill.  Also  working  on  the 
project  is  Bob  Larson  '68,  who  is  an 
area  project  leader. 

David  D.  Mooie,  Boston,  is  a  fac- 
ulty member  in  the  department  of 
genetics  at  Har\aid  Medical  School 
and  the  department  of  molecular  biol- 
ogy at  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
He  received  his  Ph.D.  in  molecular 
biology  from  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin in  1979. 

Curt  C.  Zingaro  and  his  wife,  Mari- 
an, have  moved  to  Cincinnati.  Curt  has 
been  promoted  to  branch  manager  of 
the  "Cincy"  branch  of  C.eneral  Binding 
Corporation.  His  responsibilities  also 
include  Columbus  and  Dayton,  Ohio. 
He  was  recently  presented  his  compa- 
ny's Topper  Award,  which  is  given  to 
the  branch  that  attains  the  highest 
percentage  of  quota  in  one  quarter. 
"I'm  also  happy  to  announce  the  birth 
of  our  little  girl,  Nicole,  on  April  10. 
Her  brother,  Vincent,  who  is  now  4, 
has  already  started  to  protect  her, " 
writes  Curt. 

^^  ft^  Douglas  N.  Cooper,  La  Jolla, 
/  r\  Calif.,  reports:  "This  sum- 
/  \_>/  mer,  I  married  Vicki  Weath- 
erfoicl,  a  clinical  psychologist.  I  also 
completed  my  Ph.D.  in  biology  at  the 
University  of  California  at  San  Diego, 
though  I  plan  to  remain  in  San  Diego 
for  a  year  of  postdoctoral  work.  Then 
I  will  return  to  the  Northeast  for  a 
postdoctoral  fellowship  with  Harvey 
Ladish  at  MIT's  Whitehead  Institute." 

Donald  T.  Feeney.  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
is  currently  working  for  the  Minnesota 
State  Planning  Agency  as  senior  re- 
search analyst  specializing  in  demo- 
graphic and  economic  development 
research.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard's Kennedy  School  of  Govern- 
ment. Donald  is  also  actively  involved 
in  the  Twin  Cities  music  scene  as  a 
"French  hornist." 

Dr.  Russell  R.  Janson.  Havertown, 
Pa.,  is  a  second-year  resident  in  obstet- 


rics and  gynecology  at  I.aiikenau  Hos- 
pital in  Philadel|>hia. 

William  ('..  Oris  and  Jeanne  M. 
Murphy  (see  '78)  were  married  on  Sept. 
18,  1982,  at  lavern  on  the  Green  in 
New  Vork  C^ity.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  M.B.A.  program  at  New  York 
University  and  is  now  working  in  the 
Computer  Services  Department  of 
Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Com|jany  in 
New  York.  They  are  living  in  Brook- 
lyn. 

Selli  Parker,  Washington,  D.C., 
writes  that  alter  three  years  in  San 
Francisco  with  Pacihc  Gas  &  Electric 
and  one-and-a-half  years  in  Boston 
with  Thermo  Electron  Energy  Systems, 
he  is  now  an  associate  with  Hagler, 
Bailly  &  Company,  an  energy  and  re- 
sources consulting  firm.  Address:  1400 
20th  St.  NW  #901,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036.  Phone:  (202)  293-0113. 

Meredith  Miller  was  married  on 
May  I  to  Frank  Foster  Post  at  a  small 
ceremony  in  Stamford,  Conn.  There 
was  also  a  wedding  celebration  in  New 
York  City.  "Frank  and  I  are  living  at 
250  West  22nd  St.  (Apt.  2-C)  in  New 
York  C!:ity,  where  he's  working  as  an 
artist  and  filmmaker,  and  I'm  working 
as  a  freelance  illustrator  and  a  writer. " 

Karen  A.  Rinaldi  and  Michael 
Schauer  were  married  on  Oct.  8,  1982. 
They  are  both  working  for  Crocker 
Bank  of  San  Francisco  and  are  living 
at  4185-4  George  Ave.,  San  Mateo, 
Calif.  94403. 

Dr.  Ashley  Anne  Warner,  Lincoln 
Park  West,  III.,  was  married  on  Feb.  5 
to  Dr.  Jourdan  Gottlieb  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.  Ashley  received  her  M.D.  in 
June  from  Northwestern  University 
and  will  be  in  a  general  surgery  resi- 
dency program  in  Chicago.  Jourdan  is 
a  resident  in  plastic  surgery  at  North- 
western. 

^^  /'^  David  Bernstein.  Clearwater, 
/  fr^  Fla.,  and  his  wife,  jill  Wallen 
§  V-/  Bernstein  (see  '77),  announce 
the  birth  of  their  second  child,  Michael 
George,  on  March  I.  David  is  now  the 
manager  of  accounting  operations  at 
General  Electric's  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
plant. 

Dr.  jane  Mackenzie  Dennison,  Prov- 
idence, will  be  chief  resident  in  pedia- 
trics at  Rhode  Island  Hospital  in 
1983-84. 

Thomas  D.  Goldberg  and  Lynn  Gra- 
ham Goldberg,  Alexandria,  Va.,  send 
news  of  the  birth  of  their  first  child, 
Carolyn  Graham,  on  Feb.  10.  Tom  is  a 
lawyer  with  the  Washington  office  of 
Hughes,  Hubbard  &  Reed.  Lynn  has 
been  doing  strategic  planning  for  the 


Student  Loan  Marketing  Association 
(Sallie  Mae).  I'hey  are  living  at  8224 
LaFaye  Ct.,  Alexandria  2230(). 

Jill  S.  (hig\by,  Weston,  Mass.,  re- 
cently completed  her  Ph.D.  in  sociol- 
ogy and  dem()gra|)hy  at  Princeton 
LIniversity.  She  is  currently  senior  re- 
search associate  at  the  Heller  School, 
Brandeis  University,  and  in  September 
will  become  assistant  professor  of  soci- 
ology at  Pomona  College  in  California. 

Dr.  Anthony  A.  Haulk,  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  writes:  "I  married  Linda  Kauf- 
inann  in  October  1980,  and  we  had  a 
son,  Christopher  Keimeth,  in  Decem- 
ber 1982.  I've  spent  the  past  year  as 
the  chief  medical  resident  at  Santa 
Clara  Valley  Medical  Center  in  San 
Jose  and  will  spend  the  next  two  years 
with  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps,  practicing  in  Modesto,  Calif." 

Barbara  Kittay,  Philadelphia,  has 
graduated  magna  cum  laude  from 
Syracuse  College  of  Law,  where  she 
received  the  American  Jurisprudence 
Award  for  criminal  law.  After  a  sum- 
mer of  studying  for  the  bar  exam, 
she's  joining  the  Philadelphia  district 
attorney's  office.  Classmates  can  write 
to  a  new  address:  210  Locust  St.,  Apt. 
28C,  Philadelphia  19106. 

Paul  S.  Koza,  Northbrook,  111.,  is 
now  a  sales  representative  with  the 
Fenwal  Labs  Division  of  Baxter  Tra- 
venol  Labs. 

Naney  Leopold,  Washington,  D.C, 
■And  Jeff  Wagtwr  (see  '73)  were  married 
on  June  13,  1982,  in  Philadelphia. 
"Neither  of  us  has  changed  our 
name,"  they  write.  Nancy  is  a  senior 
associate  at  Porter,  Novelli  &:  Associ- 
ates, a  marketing  and  public  relations 
firm.  She  received  her  M.B.A.  from 
Penn's  Wharton  School  in  1980. 

Dr.  Jeffrey  R.  Starke,  Houston,  is 
finishing  the  third  year  of  his  pediatric 
lesidency  at  the  Baylor  College  of 
Medicine.  Next  year,  he'll  begin  a  fel- 
lowshij)  in  infectious  diseases. 

Dr.  Ronald  G.  Washburn,  Rockville, 
Md.,  says  that  over  the  next  three 
years,  he  will  be  a  medical  staff  fellow 
at  the  National  Institute  of  Allergy  and 
Infectious  Disease  in  Bethesda,  Md. 

^^  ^^  Kenneth  D.  Berman,  Philadel- 
/  J  phia,  is  an  associate  in  the 
/  /  law  firm  of  Gerber,  Gerber 
&  Shields  in  Norristown,  Pa.  Before 
practicing  law.  Ken  taught  history  and 
was  the  head  wrestling  coach  at  Ger- 
mantown  Academy. 

Jill  Wallen  Bernstein.  Clearwater, 
Fla.,  and  her  husband,  David  Bernstein 
(see  '76),  announce  the  birth  of  Mi- 
chael George  on  March   1.  "Michael  is 


tlie  younger  brotliei  lo  Russell  Wallen 
Bernstein,  born  Aug.  2H.  1981." 

Thomas  G.  Celhipica  and  his  wife, 
Ruth,  of  South  Windham,  Maine,  re- 
port the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Ken- 
dall Thomas,  on  Oct.  2,  1982.  "I  don't 
believe  it  myself,"  writes  Tom,  who  is 
working  in  the  tax  planning  area  at 
Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany in  Portland,  Maine. 

Diana  E.  Chan  and  Dr.  Christopher 
C.  Chute  ("82  M.D.)  were  married  on 
May  30,  1982,  in  Providence.  George 
Hrais,  Jr.  '75  was  an  usher  at  the  wed- 
ding. Chris  is  doing  his  internal  medi- 
cine residency  at  the  Dartmouth 
Hitchcock  Medical  Center  in  Hanover, 
N.H.  They  can  be  reached  at  12  Riv- 
ercrest,  Hanover  0'M55. 

Cantor  Jack  Chomsky.  C^olumbus, 
Ohio,  was  married  on  July  4,  1982,  to 
Susan  Cellman  in  Milwaukee.  Wayne 
Barmtone  was  best  man  at  the  cere- 
mony. Susan,  a  graduate  of  Brandeis 
who  received  her  M.S.W.  from  the 
Columbia  Uni\ersity  School  of  Social 
Work,  retains  her  name.  She  has  been 
working  for  the  American  Cavil  Liber- 
ties LInion  and  will  enter  Ohio  Stale 
Law  School  in  the  fall.  Jack  was  or- 
dained by  the  Jewish  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  New  York  and  is  cantor  at 
Congregation  Tifereth  Israel,  an 
8()()-lamilv  Conservative  congregation 
in  Columbus.  Jack  and  Susan  live  at 
5148-B  Longbranch  Lane,  Columbus 
43213. 

David  Lantagnc.  Waterville.  Maine, 
writes:  "I  am  currently  a  department 
manager  and  assistant  clothing  buyer 
for  Sterns  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  in 
Waterville.  I'm  also  a  freelance  musi- 
cian and  teacher." 

John  C.  NaiTell.  Brussels,  Belgiuin, 
is  with  the  Insurance  Company  of 
North  America  of  Belgiimi.  He  has 
achieved  the  distinction  of  associate 
membership  in  the  Casualty  Actuarial 
Society,  which  was  officially  awarded  at 
the  society's  May  1983  meeting  held  at 
the  Doral  Country  Club  and  Hotel  in 
Miami.  The  designation  of  associate 
membership,  the  second  highest  award 
granted  by  the  society,  can  only  be 
achieved  through  successful  comple- 
tion of  seven  comprehensive  insurance 
examinations. 

Elizabeth  Mitnves  Sherman.  New 
York  City,  has  been  elected  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Brown  Club  in  New  York. 

Don  L.  Siegel,  Brookline,  Mass., 
received  his  Ph.D.  in  biophysics  from 
Harvard.  He  recently  won  the  1983 
Young  Investigators  Award  from  the 
hematology/oncology  departments  of 
Harvard,  Tufts,  BU,  and  UMass  medi- 


cal schools  by  placing  Inst  m  a  le- 
search  competition  with  his  work  on 
red  blood  cells.  He  also  received  a  U.S. 
patent  for  inventing  microscopic  beads 
upon  which  cells  can  be  grown  "that 
produce  interferon  and  other  useful 
drugs."  He  moved  to  Philadelphia  this 
summer  to  begin  medical  school  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  J.  Andrew  Solis.  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  has  finished  his  three-year  resi- 
dency in  internal  medicine  at  the  Lhii- 
versity  of  Texas  Health  Science  Center 
at  San  Antonio.  He  planned  to  return 
to  Philadelphia  this  summer. 

^y  /^  Dr.  Gaiy  Berk.  Rochester, 
/  ^^  N.\'.,  graduated  from  the 
#  V^  L'niversity  of  Vermont  Clol- 
lege  of  Medicine  in  May  and  has 
started  a  residency  in  family  practice  at 
Highland  Hospital  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Elaine  Sayers  Buck  reports:  "I  have 
graduated  from  Ohio  State  Law  School 
and  am  practicing  school  law  with  the 
Ohio  School  Boards  Association.  My 
husband,  David  John  Buck,  is  associ- 
ated with  the  D.K.  Buck  Company,  a 
property  development  firm.  We  have  a 
black  labrador  named  Willy." 

Loren  Callan,  Shaker  Heights, 
Ohio,  sends  us  the  following  news: 
"Since  graduation,  I've  lived  in  Seattle, 
where  I  started  law  school;  moved  to 
Washington.  D.C.,  when  I  transferred 
to  American  LIniversity;  got  married  to 
Jainie  Rosenzweig;  and  moved  to 
Cleveland,  where  I  finished  law  school 
and  had  a  baby  girl,  Anne  Lesley! 
Between  setting  up  a  law  practice  and 
being  a  mother,  I  would  love  to  hear 
from  my  classmates.  If  any  of  you  pass 
through  Cleveland,  please  get  in  touch 
with  me  at  23870  Duffield  Rd.,  Shaker 
Heights.  Phone:  (216)  991-4111." 

Elisabeth  Elvins  Culver  and  her 
husband.  Bob,  amioinice  the  birth  of 
their  daughter,  Erin  Elvins,  on  Feb. 
13. 

Dr.  Man  Beth  Friar,  Philadelphia, 
received  her  M.D.  degree  in  May  from 
The  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania. 

Harold  M.  Ginsberg.  San  Francisco, 
is  a  postdoctoral  research  fellow  at  the 
department  of  anatomy.  University  of 
California  at  San  Francisco.  His  work 
involves  inherited  retina  disease. 

Sid  Good.  Dallas,  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  School  of 
Business  in  June  1982.  (airrently.  he's 
assistant  product  manager  for  Doritos 
Tortilla  Chips  with  Frito-Lay,  Inc.  in 
Dallas. 

Patricia  Gomes  sends  word  that 
she's  bartending  and  teaching  skiing  in 
Aspen,  Colo. 


Timulh\  S((ilt  Hearn  married  Carol 
Ann  Halverson  in  (Columbus,  Ohio,  on 
June  18. 

Douglas  Heller,  Van  Nuys,  Calif., 
has  been  working  at  N.W.  Ayer  Adver- 
tising in  Los  Angeles  and  has  ap- 
peared in  several  films  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California  Graduate 
School  of  Film.  "One  of  these  was  di- 
rected by  Diane  Heller." 

Lauren  Krantz,  New  York  City, 
received  her  master's  in  architecture 
from  the  University  of  Virginia  in 
1982.  She's  currently  working  for 
Croxton  Collaborative  Architects  in 
New  York. 

Richard  IV.  Liebman,  New  York 
City,  married  Stacey  L.  Speclor  (see  "79) 
on  Aug.  28,  1982,  at  Stacey's  home  in 
Scarsdale,  N.Y.  Rablii  Daniel  Wolk  '59 
performed  the  ceremony.  Richard  is 
an  associate  in  the  corporate  finance 
department  of  L.F.  Rothschild,  L'nter- 
berg,  Towbin. 

Jeanne  M.  Murphy.  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
was  married  to  William  C.  Oris  (see  '75) 
on  Sept.  18,  1982,  at  Tavern  on  the 
Green  in  New  York  City.  Jeanne 
graduated  from  the  St.  John's  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law  and  is  an  associate 
with  the  firm  of  Hawkins,  Delafield 
and  Wood  in  New  York. 

Roosevelt  Robinson  III  writes  that 
he's  "still  surviving  in  Columbus,  Ind. 
I'm  working  in  parts  marketing  now  at 
Cummins  Engine  Company.  Anyone 
coming  through  for  the  Kentucky 
Derb\  or  Indv  300  should  gi\e  a  call 
(while  I'm  still  here!). " 

Lawrence  P.  Sanford.  Fahnouth, 
Mass.,  is  still  a  graduate  student  in  the 
MIT-Woods  Hole  joint  piogram  in 
oceanography,  "but  the  end  is  in 
sight."  He'd  love  to  hear  from  any 
Brown  friends  passing  through  or 
near  Falmouth. 

Dr.  Paul  Serrano,  Phoenix,  has 
moved  from  San  Francisco  after  com- 
pleting a  residency  in  orthodontics  at 
the  University  of  California  at  San 
Francisco.  "My  private  practice  in 
Phoenix  is  taking  a  lot  of  attention,  but 
I  still  enjoy  the  Arizona  desert.  I  look 
forward  to  seeing  friends  in  Phoenix." 

Cheryl  Weisbard,  San  Francisco, 
recently  completed  a  judicial  clerkship 
with  Federal  District  Judge  Robert  M. 
Hill  in  Dallas.  She's  now  an  associate 
with  the  law  firm  of  Thelen,  Marrin, 
Johnson  &  Bridges. 

^J  /^  Dr.     Kenneth     A.     Berkowitz, 

J    V_J  New    York    City,    graduated 

/     *_/  from  Mount  Sinai  School  of 

Medicine    of    the    City    University    of 

New  York  in  June.   He'll  be  doing  a 
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thrce-vear  residencv  in  iiitcitial  medi- 
cine at  the  New  York  I'liiversitv/Man- 
hattan  \'A  piogram. 

Di .  KfiDiflli  R.  Hcdbrunn.  (ileii 
C^ove.  NA'..  writes:  "In  19S;<.  I  will 
eiitei  the  internal  niecliiine  residency 
program  at  Ba\state  Medical  Center  in 
Springheid,  Mass." 

EUiuhfth  tiiinri  Hiiilsri'is  and  her 
husband,  Harr\  (W'asiiingion  and  Lee 
'79).  lepoii  the  hirth  ot  their  second 
daughter,  Priscilla  Suzanne,  on  Nov.  2, 
1982.  She  lollows  Charlotte  Jaccjuelvn, 
born  on  Match  It.  19cSi.  New  addiess: 
P.O.  Box  :5.")7,  Hudgins.  \a.  23076. 

Ptitil  Jfsler,  Clambridge,  Mass.,  is 
stai ting  his  second  vear  in  the  Har\ard 
Business  School  M.B..\.  program  this 
fall,  after  a  suinmer  working  f(jr  Hew- 
lett Packard  in  San  Diego.  "My  first 
time  in  California,  mv  first  marketing 
job.  and  nn  first  decent  summer  job." 
he  writes.  "I  urge  classmates  to  get  in 
touch.  I'm  in  the  book." 

Edu'utd  Ross  Scheinerman  and  Ann- 
Ross  Scheineniian.  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  their  first  child, 
Rachel  Ross,  on  May  21.  They  both 
continue  with  their  graduate  studies. 
Next  spring.  .Amy  will  leceive  her  rab- 
binic ordination  from  Hebrew  L'nion 
College-Jewish  Institute  of  Religion  in 
New  York,  and  Ed  will  receive  his 
Ph.D.  in  mathematics  from  Princeton. 

Harriet  Silverstein.  Strasbourg, 
France,  sends  word  that  there  were 
one-person  exhibitions  of  her  paint- 
ings and  drawings  at  the  following 
galleries  in  France  and  Cermanv  dur- 
ing the  summer:  Amerikahaus,  West 
Berlin;  Galerie  Regio,  Freiburg,  West 
Germany:  and  Galerie  Arts  Sans  Fron- 
tiers, Strasbourg.  "During  the  past 
year,  my  work  has  also  been  selected 
for  a  number  of  group  exhibitions  at 
museums  and  an  centers  across  Eu- 
rope." 

Stacey  L.  Spector  married  Richard 
W.  Liebman  (see  '78)  on  Aug.  28,  1982, 
at  her  home  in  Scarsdale,  N.Y.  Stacey 
graduated  in  1982  froin  New  York 
University  Law  School  and  is  an  asso- 
ciate with  the  firm  of  Patterson.  Belk- 
nap, Webb  &  Tyler. 

Margaret  E.  Thomas  and  Gilbert 
Pemberton  II  (see  '56)  were  married  on 
May  1  in  Cranston.  R.I.  The  Rev.  Har- 
rington M.  Gordon  '52,  rector  of  Trinitv 
Church,  performed  the  ceremon\. 
The  best  man  was  W.  Peter  Pemberton 
'55.  Maggie  is  with  the  Baseball  Com- 
missioner's office  in  New  York  Citv. 
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LeUa   Afzal   has   finished    her 

second  vear  of  law  school  at 

utgers     University.     She 


worked  in  Washington,  D.(^,  this 
summer  as  a  law  associate  with  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

Jarijiieline  Banm.  Livonia,  Mich., 
iept)rts  that  she  graduated  from  Wash- 
ington Uni\ersit\  School  of  Law  in  St. 
Louis.  She's  accepted  employment  at 
the  firm  of  Dykeina.  Gossett.  Spencer, 
Cioodnow  &  rrigg  in  Detroit.  She 
urges  all  hei  Brown  friends  to  write 
her  at  16803  Shrewsbury,  Livonia 
48154. 

Don  Butler.  New  York  City,  re- 
ceived his  M.B.A.  from  Penn's  Whar- 
ton School  and  is  working  at  Wertheim 
&  Co.,  Inc.  at  200  Park'  Ave.  in  New 
\'ork.  His  telephone  number  is  (212) 
578-1119,  and  he'd  "like  to  hear  from 
Brown  people. " 

Deborah  F.  Lachman,  Washington, 
D.C.,  graduated  in  May  from  the  Yale 
school  of  management  and  is  now 
working  as  a  manageinent  consultant 
for  Strategic  Planning  Associates  in 
Washington. 

John  J.  McConnell.  Jr..  Warwick, 
R.I.,  tells  us  he  graduated  from  the 
Franklin  Thomas  Backus  School  of 
Law  at  Case  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity in  May.  Jack  will  clerk  for  Justice 
Donald  Shea  of  the  Rhode  Island  Su- 
preme Court  tor  the  court  vear  begin- 
ning in  September. 

Man  McKinney.  Bangkok,  Thai- 
land, writes:  "After  a  year  as  news 
photographer/editor  at  CBS  in  Provi- 
dence, I  have  exchanged  video  equip- 
ment for  a  typewriter  and  am  report- 
ing for  a  monthly  magazine  in 
Thailand.  Please  come  \isit  if  you  get 
to  Southeast  .\sia.  Mv  address  is:  Busi- 
ness in  Thailand.  Box  1217,  Bangkok, 
Thailand.  Phone:  235-8830. " 

Mary  Martin  was  married  to  Mike 
Woller  on  March  12.  Her  inaid  of 
honor  was  Leila  Afzal. 

Daniel  H.  Miller.  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  is  working  on  computer  graph- 
ics and  robotics  at  Intermetrics,  Inc.  in 
Cambridge. 

Andrew  C.  Ping  and  Choung  L'n 
Chee  were  married  on  Aug.  1.  1982. 
aird  are  currently  living  in  Durham, 
N.C.,  where  Andrew  is  beginning  his 
second  year  at  Duke  University  School 
of  Medicine. 

David  P.  Ricci.  Cincinnati,  writes: 
"After  graduating  from  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School  in  June  1982,  I  spent  the 
summer  vacationing  across  the  U.S. 
with  Jim  Dino.  Recently,  I  was  pro- 
moted at  Proctor  and  Gamble  and  I 
spent  the  early  half  of  the  suirimer  in 
Los  Angeles  on  special  assignment." 

Maty  A?ui  Weidinger  and  John  G. 
Rotar  were  married  April  8  in   Mont- 


vale,  N.|.,  .md  are  living  in  Mahwah, 
N.J. 

Leiris  .Strong,  Cleveland  Heights, 
Ohio,  has  completed  his  first  year  as  a 
inedital  student  at  Case  Western  Re- 
serve University. 

William  'Talley.  jr..  Cleveland, 
graduated  trom  the  Fianklin  Ihomas 
Backus  School  of  Law  at  Case  Western 
University  in  May.  Bill  will  be  practic- 
ing law  in  Seattle  and  can  be  reached 
in  care  of  the  King  County  Court- 
house, 516  Third  Ave.,  Seattle.  Wash- 
ington 98104. 
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.Mlau  Chrrno/f.  Brooklyn, 
N.^'.,  writes:  "I  figure  it's 
about  time  I  wrote  to  the 
BAM  with  a  brief  review  of  what  I've 
been  up  to.  After  graduation,  I  moved 
to  Los  Angeles  to  work  as  an  assistant 
producer  for  the  Financial  News  Net- 
work (which  was  about  to  go  on  the  air 
as  the  nation's  first  business  television 
news  network).  I  also  worked  for  a 
more  traditional  TV  news  opera- 
tion— writing  broadcasts  for  KNXT, 
Channel  2.  In  Los  .Angeles,  I  lived 
with  John  Atcheson.  After  thirteen 
months  of  playing  and  working  there, 

1  moved  to  New  York  City,  where  I 
am  now  associate  producer  and 
reporter  for  FNN.  I  live  in  Brooklyn 
Heights  with  Richard  Feder." 

Anh  T.  Dang.  Houston,  is  a  sec- 
ond-year medical  student  at  Baylor 
College  of  Medicine  in  Houston. 

Xina  Dickinson  reports  that  she 
graduated  from  a  seventeen-week 
Naval  officer  candidate  school  in  New- 
port, R.I.,  in  February.  "I'm  stationed 
at  the  North  Island  Naval  Air  Station 
in  the  San  Diego  area.  As  an  ensign, 
I'm  one  of  the  three  officers  in  charge 
of  the  personnel  support  detachment 
on  base. " 

S\dne\  Hyman.  New  York  City, 
exhibited  his  paintings  at  80  Washing- 
ton Squaie  East  Galleries  last  spring  in 
completion  of  his  master's  in  painting 
at  New  York  L'niversitv. 

Rick  Moody  and  Randi  Lite, 
Westfield,  N.J..  were  married  last  Oct. 

2  in  a  garden  ceremony  in  Massachu- 
setts. Rick  is  a  project  engineering 
manager  with  Comsip.  Inc.,  and  Randi 
is  a  fitness  and  training  specialist  with 
JFK  Medical  Center.  "Lots  ot  Bruno- 
nians  were  present  at  the  ceremony," 
they  write. 

Mark  Munroe  and  .Awv  Holtzworth 
were  married  on  Julv  3,  1982,  in  Glo- 
versville,  N.Y.  Mark  has  completed  his 
second  year  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington NIedical  School,  and  .Amy  is  in 
graduate   school   studying  clinical   psy- 


chology.  Mark's  sister,  Martha  Mnnroc. 
is  a  Brown  freshman  and.  as  was 
Mark,  is  a  varsity  swimmer. 

Tina  Neal  reports:  "I  am  (.urreiith 
employed  bv  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey in  Hawaii.  1  will  be  doing  geologic 
mapping  ot  the  Big  Island  and  assist- 
ing in  eruption  monitoring  of  Kilaiiea 
and  Mauna  Loa  \()lcanoes.  I  recenti) 
rafted  the  San  Juan  River  in  Utah  with 
Linda  Straltun  '80." 

Susan  Nye  Ovfrhy  has  worked  as  an 
elementarv  school  science  teacher  in 
New  Orleans  and  will  be  attending 
Tulane  Universitv  Medical  School,  be- 
ginning this  month. 

Vicloi'ia  A.  Parker.  Cambiidge. 
Mass.,  is  still  at  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston  where  she  is  a  product  man- 
ager in  the  cash  management  depart- 
ment. 

Vuki  Ruiniian  has  been  working  as 
a  systems  research  anahst  foi'  Hibernia 
National  Bank  in  New  Orleans.  She'll 
be  attending  Penn's  Wharton  School  of 
Business,  beginning  this  month. 

Chuck  Taylor.  Atlanta,  is  in  law 
school  at  Emory.  "Interested  and  noi- 
so-interested  parties  may  reach  me  at 
I4,")2  Rock  Springs  Cir.  #3,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30306  " 

Mark  Thurslnu.  lempe.  Ariz.,  is 
"Hnallv  planning  to  laiuich  a  career  in 
the  f-'hoenix  area."  Since  graduation, 
he's  travelled  extensively  in  North 
America  by  inotorcycle,  car,  bicycle, 
ferry,  and  airplane.  He  returned  to 
Rhode  Island  for  a  short  visit  in  June. 

^~\  /~v  Paul  Bliirk  is  married  to  C.ar- 
^k  ^  (ilyn  Ashed  '83,  and  the\'  are 
v-y  ^^  cinrentlv  toining  Europe. 

Janice  Calabresi.  New  Haven, 
C:onn.,  is  a  research  assistant  for  a  Yale 
la\v  professor. 

Dana  Kay  is  ciurenth  attending 
graduate  school  in  psychology  at  \'ale 
Uni\ersity.  "I  am  living  with  Linda  SaxI 
at  1397  Boule\ard.  New  Ha\en.  Gonn. 
06511." 

Eliiahelh  B.  Lind  writes;  "1  am 
working  for  IBM  in  Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y."  ' 

/~\  ^~\  Caralyn  Ashed  is  married  to 
Sl  X  Paul' Block  '82,  and  thev  "are 
VV  \J  touring  Europe  in  a  1947 
Porsche,  drinking  Dom  Perignon  daily, 
and  feasting  on  smoked  salmon  at 
country  inns." 

Tony  Mendoza  has  moved  to  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.,  where  he  is  teaching  chil- 
dren how  to  windsurf  at  a  Montessori 
day  camp. 


^ — ^  r~>^  Arthur  C.  Genlde  '51  Sc.M., 
■  ^^   Kokomo.  Ind.,  tells  us  that 

V_^  K<_^  he  is  "terminating  his  posi- 
tion as  the  executive  diicctor  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Biological  Sci- 
ences and  assuming  the  position  of 
clean  of  academic  aflaiis  at  the  Indi- 
ana University  campus  at  Kokomo.  " 

Michael  M.  Carroll  '65  Ph.D.  is  pro- 
fessor of  mechanical  engineering  at 
the  University  of  Galilbrnia  at  Berke- 
ley. He  recently  was  named  to  a  Shell 
Distinguished  Ghair  in  Mechanical 
Engineering,  which  carries  a  $750,000 
research  grant  from  the  Shell  Gompa- 
nies  Foiuidation  over  the  next  fi\e 
years.  His  chief  research  interest  is 
applying  the  principles  of  solid  me- 
chanics to  geological  materials.  His 
work  on  the  deformation  of  geological 
materials  under  stress  is  especially  rel- 
evant to  oil  recovery.  He  and  his  wife, 
(jarolyn  Cahagan  Carroll  '64,  have  two 
children,  Patricia,  17,  and  Timothy, 
14. 

Freda  Egnal  '65  M.A.I  ..  Philadel- 
phia, and  her  husband.  Herb  Bick- 
ford,  announce  the  birth  of  Michael 
Jonathan  Bickford  Egnal  on  Feb.  14. 
He  weighed  in  at  1  1  lbs.,  3  oimces. 

The  Rev.  Ph/lip  F.  McKecin  '69 
A.M.,  Northfield,  Mass.,  writes: 
'Beyond  administration  of  planned 
giving  at  Northfield  Mount  Hermon 
School,  I  am  adjunct  professor  in  the 
department  of  anthropology  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  as  well  as 
interim  minister  in  Plainfield,  Mass., 
and  instructor  in  the  Northfield  Elder 
Hostel  Progiam. " 

G«n'  /-.  Cherardini  '70  Ph.D.,  '(i7 
Sc.M.,  Seekonk,  Mass.,  is  assistant  vice 
president  in  the  trust  division  of 
Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust  Nationa' 
Bank,    Providence.    He    and    his    wife. 


OBITUARIES 


Alice  Barrel.  Ahholl  '03,  Norwich, 
Gonn.;  March  3.  She  was  the  widow  of 
the  lale  Rev.  Alexander  H.  Abbott  '03. 
There  are  no  known  sin\  Ivors. 

Harriet  Louise  Campbell  Read  '04, 
Central  Falls,  R.I.;  Feb.  18.  Mrs.  Read 
had  celebrated  her  100th  birthday  last 
Oct.  31.  She  lived  in  Pnnidence  fr)r 
many  years,  and  her  activities  included 


Cheryl  Adams  Cherardini  (see  '67),  have 
two  children,  Jeffrey.  12,  and  Jona- 
than, 7. 

Elaine  Osliach  Cliaika  '72  Ph.D.  (see 
'56). 

Joel  Goldstein  '73  Ph.D.,  Reading, 
Mass.,  has  been  promoted  to  group 
organization  development  manager, 
computer  systems  inanufacturing,  at 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation.  "In 
this  position  I  am  responsible  for  lend- 
ing sanity  and  excellence  to  the  con- 
tinual reorganization  necessar\  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  technology  and 
the  market])lace. " 

Nancy  Rosenslein  Mayer  '73  M.A.T., 
Bristol,  R.I..  is  now  with  the  law  finn 
of  Tillinghast,  Collins  &  Graham,  in 
Providence,  after  graduating  from 
Northeastern  Law  School  in  June. 

Barbara  Fahys  Burchenal  '76  M.A.T. 
was  married  on  April  30  to  Bradford 
Landers  in  New  Canaan,  Gonn.  Both 
are  program  analysts  for  IBM  in 
White  Plains.  Barbara  received  her 
Vi..\.  from  Middleburx  College. 

Miriam  Kadiu  Campbell  '78  A.M., 
'82  Ph.D.,  and  her  husband,  Kenneth 
Campbell,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  report 
the  birth  of  their  son,  Kenneth  Ian,  on 
May  18.  The  Campbells  will  be  retinn- 
ing  to  Boston  in  the  fall. 

Alison  Bidu'ell  Hoess  '78  Sc.M.  (see 
'73). 

John  Peter  Kenney,  Jr.  '82  Ph.D., 
and  his  wife,  Ann,  announce  the  birth 
of  their  daughter,  Madeline  Elisabeth, 
on  June  3.  The\  li\e  in  Portland, 
Oreg. 


MD 

.M.D.  (see  '77). 


Susan  Leitman  '11  M.D. 

(see  '74). 

Christopher   Chute    '82 


memberships  in  the  Society  fjf  May- 
flower Descendents  and  St.  Stephen's 
Church.  Sur\'ivors  include  three  sons: 
Bradford  *33,  John,  and  Edward  Read 
'31,  P.O.  Box  163,  Jaffrev  Center, 
N.H.  03454. 

Lida  A/.  Fowler  '08,  Hopewell  Junc- 
tion, N.'V'.;  July  3,  1982.  A  sister  of  the 
late  Arthur  Garjield  Fowler  '0(3,  she  is  sur- 
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vivetl  In  hci  brotlier,  Jei  t-miali  Fowler. 
RD    9,    Box    :5rJ.    Hopfuell    Imuiion 

riif  Rf\.  h'lrdrnrk  Htiigess  '12,  Wesl 
Retkliiii;.  Conn..  itMor  ot  tiic  Ki)is(()i)al 
C'.iiiiKii  ol  St,  Mattiu-u  ,111(1  .Si,  1  iiiiolln 
ill  Maiiliatlaii  loi  lliiru-loiii  veais  until 
his  retiifiiiciii  in  19")t);  May  21,  Mr, 
Burgess  received  his  B,D,  degree  lioiii 
the  deneral  Theological  Seminary  in 
191"),  He  was  cleiital  vice  president  of 
the  Seamen's  C^hurch  Institute  ol  New 
York  and.  for  man\  \ears.  a  strong 
financial  supporter  of  Brown,  His  fa- 
ther was  Fri'dernk  Buiges>  187;?.  Episco- 
pal l)isho()  of  Long  Island  from  1901  to 
1925,  There  are  no  immediate  survi- 
vors. 

Jeffre\  S.  Granger  13.  New  \'ork. 
Citv.  senior  partner  of  Ciranger  &  (!om- 
pan\.  members  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange;  .April  12,  For  sixt\  vears.  he 
was  managing  and  subsequentlv  senior 
partner  of  Granger  &  Company  until  its 
merger  with  Seligman  Securities,  Inc., 
in  1981,  when  he  became  chairman  of 
the  Granger  Di\ision  of  Seligman,  An 
outstanding  football  player  at  Brown, 
Mr,  Granger  received  a  law  degree  from 
Columbia  in  1916,  During  his  iinest- 
ment  career,  lie  became  a  reorganiza- 
tion and  arbitrage  specialist.  He  was  also 
involved  in  cattle  ranching  in  Montana, 
An  active  Brown  alumnus,  he  was  a 
former  president  of  his  class  and  a  for- 
mer president  of  the  Brown  Club  in 
New  York,  He  was  an  earlv  recipient  of 
the  Brown  Bear  .Award.  Sur\i\ors  in- 
clude his  wife.  C^aroKn.  1 155  Park  ,\ve,, 
New  York  Citv  10028:  a  daughter.  .\nn 
Laszio;  and  four  granchildren,  includ- 
ing Elizabeth  Laszio  '87. 

Hariild  Thomas  Eaton  '15,  Bristol, 
R.I..  chairman  of  the  English  depart- 
ment for  the  Brockton  (Mass.)  senior 
and  junior  high  schools  and  an  English 
teacher  until  his  retirement  in  19t)7: 
.April  11.  Mr.  Eaton  received  his  mas- 
ter's degree  from  Syracuse  University  in 
1921  after  ser\ing  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  I.  He  was  the  editor  of  sev- 
eral textbooks,  including  the  long-run- 
ning Short  Stories  j or  Study  and  Enjoyment. 
He  developed  test  booklets  for  the 
Palmer  Publishing  Companv  in  Boston. 
Upon  retiring  from  teaihing,  he  bought 
the  Palmer  companv,  moved  it  to  Flo- 
rida, and  ran  it  with  his  wife,  the  late 
Ruth  Young  Eaton  "17,  undl  1978,  Delta 
Phi,  He  was  the  son  of  Charles  Thomas 
Eaton  1885.  Survivors  include  a  son,  H. 
Thomas.  Jr.;  and  two  daughters.  /nHc/ 
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Eaton  McManes  '4!?  and  Ellen  Eaton  \Vd- 
son  '51,  6  (Menview  Dr.,  Bristol  02809, 

Angela  Anthony  (Uddarone  17,  a 
Proxideiue  lawyer;  May  22,  Mr,  C:al- 
darone  recei\ed  iiis  law  degree  from 
Northeastern  University  in  \9M).  He 
was  a  Navy  \etcran  of  World  War  I,  Phi 
Kappa,  Survivors  include  four  daugh- 
ters and  a  son,  Dr,  Harold  R,  Calda- 
rone,  160  .Alwells  Ave,,  Providence 
02903, 

Harold  Clayton  Wilcox  '17  ScM,.  Se- 
attle. Wash.;  Feb.  S.  Survivors  include 
his  daughter.  Elizabeth  Ravmond:  and 
his  son,  Robert,  8710-192iid  .Ave.  SW. 
Edmonds.  Wash.  98020. 

Mildred  Mary  Stanton  '18.  Paw- 
tucket.  R.I..  head  of  the  science  de- 
partment at  Tolmaii  High  School  in 
Pawtucket  prior  to  her  retirement  in 
1966;  .April  20.  .Miss  Stanton  received 
an  .A.M.  from  Brown  in  1939.  She  was 
treasurer  of  her  class  for  over  fifty  years 
and  gift  chairman  for  its  (iOth  reunion. 
She  is  survived  bv  her  niece,  Mrs.  Sally 
Gilmore,  424  Terrace  Rd..  Santa  Bar- 
bara. Calif.  93109. 

Harold  Lloyd  I'nhrr  '21.  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla..  founder  and  loiiiier  presi- 
dent of  the  C.  Rav  Randall  jewelry 
Manufacturing  Company  in  North  At- 
tleboro.  Mass.;  May  21.  Over  the  years, 
many  members  of  the  extended  Pulver 
family  have  attended  Brown.  .Survivors 
include  his  wife,  (iladvs,  30  Blackstone 
Blvd..  Providence.  R.F  02906. 

William  Henn  Bromage  '23.  Hins- 
dale, 111,,  a  financial  writer  and  editor 
for  several  newspapers,  including  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Detroit  Free 
Press;  April  25,  1981,  Mr,  Bromage  be- 
gan his  career  as  a  reporter  with  the 
Providence  J ourncd.  He  became  financial 
editor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  in  1927, 
and  then  joined  the  (Chicago  Tribune  as  a 
reporter  in  1935,  In  1939,  he  entered 
the  utilities  public  relations  field,  retir- 
ing in  1965  as  director  of  publicity  for 
the  Commonwealth  Edison  Company  of 
Chicago.  He  rejoined  the  Tribune  as 
conductor  ol  the  paper's  Investor's 
tiuide  Department  and  as  a  financial 
columnist  before  retiring  from  journal- 
ism in  1971.  Kappa  Sigma,  Survivors 
include  his  wife.  Florence  Devine  Bromage 
'23.  603  Canticleer  Ln.,  Hinsdale  6052 1 ; 
and  three  daughters,  Janet  Wilson, 
Man-  Bromage  Topper  '53,  and  Elizabeth 
Bromage  Wilson  '5().  He  was  a  brother  of 
Robert  S.  Bromaee  '36,  the  late  Edward 


Bromage  '27,  the  late  Wilbur  A.  Bromage 
'30,  and  the  late  Howard  M.  Bromage  '33. 

Don  Carlos  Thorndihe  '23,  Provi- 
dence. R.F.  a  retired  |)riiiting  executive; 
M.iv  31.  Mr.  1  horndike  was,  at  one 
time,  president  and  principal  owner  of 
the  lornier  )ohn  F.  Greene  (^o..  Inc.,  in 
Providence,  He  also  worked  as  a  sales 
representative  for  several  printing 
companies,  A  very  active  alumnus,  he 
was  secretary  of  his  class  and  served  as 
class  agent  for  the  Brown  Fund  for 
thirty  years.  This  spring,  he  fiad  been 
busy  preparing  for  the  60th  reunion  of 
his  class.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Brown  Navy  Club,  the  Society  of 
Mayflower  Descendants,  the  Society  of 
Colonial  Wars  in  Rhode  Island,  and  a 
former  governor  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Society  of  Founders  and  Patriots  of 
America.  With  W.  Enos  Phillips,  he  was 
the  co-author  of  a  book.  The  True  Pointer 
and  his  Ancient  Heritage.  In  World  War  I. 
Mr.  Thorndike  served  with  the  26th 
Division's  103rd  Field  Artillery.  He  was 
secretary-treasurer  of  Battery  B's  veter- 
ans association  and  was  in  charge  of 
plans  for  its  annual  reunion  this  past 
June.  He  was  also  active  in  many  other 
community  activities.  Theta  Delta  Chi. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mary;  and 
liis  daughter,  Ann  Thorndike  '58,  204 
University  .Ave.,  Providence  02906.  He 
was  the  brother  nl  Richard  Thorndike  '23. 

Earle  Clinton  Drake  '24,  Syracuse, 
N.'V'.,  retired  president  of  Drake  and 
Mills  Oil  Companv,  Cazenovia  Gas  and 
Oil.  and  Ducky  Drake,  Inc.;  May  13.  Mr. 
Drake  was  founder  and  first  president 
of  the  Brown  University  Club  of  Ontral 
New  York.  He  was  a  former  director  of 
the  .Associated  Alumni  and  treasurer  of 
his  class,  and  represented  Brown  at  the 
inauguration  of  several  college  presi- 
dents, including  presidents  of  Hamilton 
and  Colgate.  Mr.  Drake  vvas  a  past  pres- 
ident of  the  Heart  As.sociation  of  Up- 
state New  York.  Phi  Delta  Theta.  Surv  i- 
vors  include  his  wife,  Marian,  2 1 1 
Lafayette  Rd,,  Nob  Hill  3  Apt,  617,  Syr- 
acuse 13205;  three  sons,  Earle  Drake,  Jr. 
'52,  Charles  Drake  '58,  and  Henn  Drake 
'58;  a  grandson,  Thomas  Drake  '86;  and  a 
granddaughter,  Jennifer  Drake  '87, 

William  George  Lanrans  '24,  Boca 
Raton,  Fla,,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Roger  Williams  Food,  Inc,  in  Cumber- 
land, R.I.;  May  12.  Mr.  Laurans  was 
president  of  the  Laurans  Brothers  C'.ro- 
cery  Company  in  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
for  many  years.  Survivors  include  his 
wife.  Eudine,  85  15  Casa  Del  Lago,  Bldg. 
32-A,  Fairway.  Boca  Raton,  Fla.  33433. 


Joseph  Francis  Ray  "25,  Allentown, 
Pa.,  a  retired  state  store  supervisor  with 
the  Penns\i\ania  Liquor  Control  Board; 
April  1.  Survivors  inckide  his  daughter, 
Ethel  Wisser.  575  Catasauqua  Ave., 
Whitehall,  Pa.  18052. 

George  White  Richardson  "25,  Provi- 
dence, a  retired  di\  isional  engineer  with 
Kendall  Mills  in  Walpole,  Mass.;  May 
17.  Mr.  Richardson  was  a  former  plant 
manager  of  Kendall  Mills'  Griswoldville 
Plant.  He  created  a  working  scale  model 
of  the  Providence  Clornish  pumping 
steam  engine,  which  was  accepted  for 
display  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
His  professional  memberships  included 
Sigma  Xi,  the  Providence  Engineering 
Society,  and  the  Brown  Engineering 
Association.  Survivors  include  his 
brother,  Louis,  405  Auburn  St.,  Cran- 
ston, R.I.  02910. 

Imogen  Fenner  Hodges  '26,  Warwick. 
R.L,  an  elementary  school  teacher  in  the 
Warwick  public  schools  prior  to  her  re- 
tirement in  1970;  May  15.  For  a  number 
of  years,  Mrs.  Hodges  was  an  assistant 
buyer  for  the  Outlet  Company  in  Provi- 
dence. She  was  a  volunteer  for  the 
Blown  Fund.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband,  William,  13  Ferncliff  Dr., 
Warwick  02886.  A  brother  was  the  late 
Waller  Fenner.  Jr.  '23. 

Theron  Charles  Abbey  '28,  Denville, 
N.J.,  an  English  teacher  and  director  of 
counseling  at  Newark  Academv  in  New 
Jersey;  Oct.  23,  198L  Mr.  Abbev  re- 
ceived an  M.A.  from  Middleburv  Col- 
lege. He  taught  foi  a  number  of  \ears  at 
the  Holderness  School  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, becoming  dean  of  students  there 
in  1946.  Kappa  Sigma.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  nephew,  Lee  Abbev,  23  Free- 
man A\e.,  Denville  07834. 

Herbert  Allen  Carroll  '28  A.M.,  South 
Berwick,  Maine,  chairman  of  the  psv- 
chologv  department  at  the  L'nix  ersitv  of 
New  Hampshire  until  his  retirement  in 
1962;  April  29.  Mr.  Carroll  received  his 
B.A.  from  Bates  College,  and  a  Ph.D. 
from  Teachers  C^ollege,  C^olumbia  Uni- 
versity, in  1930.  He  taught  at  James  Mil- 
liken  L'ni\ersitv  in  Illinois  and  the  L'ni- 
\ersity  of  Minnesota  before  mo\ing  to 
the  Lhiixersitv  of  New  Hampshire  in 
1944.  Mr.  Carioll  was  a  fellow  in  the 
American  Psvchological  Association,  the 
charter  president  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Psvchological  Association,  and  a 
past  president  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Chapter  of  the  American  Association  of 
LIniversity  Professors.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  four   books,    including  Mental 


Hygiene:  The  Dynamics  of  Adjustment.  Sur- 
\ivors  include  his  wife,  Gladys,  Earls 
Rd.,  South  Berwick  03908;  a  son,  War- 
ren; and  a  daughter,  Sarah  Watson. 

Alice  S.  Cummings  '28.  Dudlev, 
Mass.;  Sept.  17.  1982.  She  is  surxived  by 
her  cousin,  John  Walker,  80  Sunrise 
Dr.,  Torrington,  Cimn.  06790. 

Earl  Douglas  McKenzie  '28,  Harwich, 
Mass.,  a  piofessor  of  German  and 
French  at  Bethanv  College  in  West  Vir- 
ginia prior  to  his  retirement;  May  6.  Mr. 
McKenzie  earned  his  doctorate  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  in  1948.  He 
taught  at  Wesleyan  University  and  Co- 
lumbia University  Extension  before 
moving  to  Bethany  College.  There,  he 
was  named  head  of  the  department  of 
modern  languages  in  1945.  Sur\i\()rs 
include  his  wife.  Mary,  161  Pleasant  Bay 
Rd.,  East  Harwich,  Mass.  02645;  a 
daughter,  Marv  Dulemba;  and  a 
brother.  Dr.  Malcolm  McKenzie  '26. 

Margaret  Gannon  Randazzo  "29,  Clif- 
ton, N.J.;  Nov.  23,  1982.  Mrs.  Randazzo 
was  a  Brown  Fund  worker  and  an  inter- 
viewer in  the  National  Alumni  Schools 
Program.  She  was  the  widow  of  Dr.  An- 
ton P.  Randazzo  '27.  Survivors  include 
her  son,  Anth(}n\  Randazzo  '56,  312  The 
Terrace,  Sea  (.iit,  N.J.  08750. 

Robert  Edward  Moat  '30,  Poimd 
Ridge,  N.Y.,  president  and  co-owner  of 
Sillimen's  Department  Store  in  New 
Canaan,  Conn.;  Ma\  2.  Mr.  Moat  was  a 
past  president  of  the  New  Canaan 
Chairiber  of  Commerce.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  Poimd  Ridge  Planning 
Board  and  secretar\  of  the  Pound  Ridge 
Zoning  Board  of  Appeals.  He  was  also  a 
director  of  the  Men's  Garden  Club  of 
Fairfield  County,  Conn.  Delta  Phi.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  wife,  Mary,  RD  #2, 
Pound  Ridge  10576;  two  sons,  David 
and  Richard;  and  a  brother.  Ham  E. 
Moat  "34. 

Alvah  livin  Winslozv  '30,  Foxboro, 
Mass.,  a  mechanical  engineer  with  the 
Raytheon  Company  in  Wayland,  Mass., 
before  retiring  in  1972;  May  30.  Mr. 
Winslow  was  an  organist  who  served  as 
piesident  and  treasmer  of  the  Ameri- 
can Organists  Societv.  While  at  Brown, 
he  accompanied  silent  mo\ies  at  a  num- 
ber of  area  theatres,  and  later,  plaved 
the  organ  in  several  churches.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  two  daughters  and  five  sons, 
including  David  C.  Winslow,  W'allace 
Rd.,  Bedford,  N.H.  03102. 

Melvin  Gustaf  Lundstedt  '31,  Lynn, 


Mass.,  retired  superintendent  of  the 
Lynn  Park  Department  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  New  England  Park 
Association;  April  6.  Mr.  Lundstedt 
Joined  the  Lynn  Park  Department  in 
1928.  He  served  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  II  and  returned  to  the  Park 
Department  in  1945  as  director  of  rec- 
reation. He  became  superintendent  in 
1961.  Delta  Tau  Delta.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  Evelyn,  46  Bloomfield 
St.,  Lynn  01902;  and  a  son,  Dr.  George 
W.  Lundstedt. 

Anni',  Bayley  Nixon  "34,  Pawtucket, 
R.L,  a  teacher  at  Seekonk  (Mass.)  Junior 
High  School;  April  22.  Mrs.  Nixon  was  a 
secretary  for  the  General  Motors  Accep- 
tance Corporation  for  six  years  after 
graduating  from  Pembroke.  Survivors 
include  her  ions,  John  R.  Nixon  '64  and 
R.  Bruce  Nixon  III,  3595  Post  Rd., 
Warwick,  R.L  02886. 

Carl  William  Fernstrom  '35,  NianUC, 
(>)nn.,  a  sales  engineer  with  the  Na- 
tional Furnace  Corporation  in  John- 
ston, R.L,  prior  to  his  retirement;  May 
5,  1975.  Mr.  Fernstrom  was,  at  one  time, 
a  U.S,  government  examiner  in  the 
Office  of  Rent  Stabilization  in  New 
London,  Conn.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Geraldine,  5 A  Churchwood,  Nian- 
tic  06357. 

Natalie  Smith  '35,  Providence,  a 
bookkeeper  and  counselor  for  Camps 
Winona  and  Wyonegonic,  both  in 
Bridgeton,  Maine,  for  thirty  years  be- 
fore retiring  twenty  years  ago;  May  29. 
Previously,  Miss  Smith  was  a  physical 
education  instructor  at  a  ninnber  of 
schools  and  colleges,  including  Welles- 
ley  College,  Duke  L'niversity,  and  the 
Bouve-Boston  School  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion. She  was  a  Brown  Fund  volunteer 
and  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Robert 
O.  Smith  "02.  There  are  no  immediate 
survivors. 

Florence  Weber  Margolis  "36,  Cran- 
ston, R.L.  a  former  executive  officer 
with  Maxine's,  a  women's  clothing  store 
in  West  Warwick;  April  15.  Mrs.  Mar- 
golis was  a  past  treasurer  and  charter 
member  of  Hadassah  in  Cranston.  Sur- 
vivors include  her  husband,  Bernaid, 
48  Calaman  Rd.,  Cranston  02910;  a  son. 
David;  and  a  daughter,  Martha  Margolis 
Espeset  '69. 

John  Hitchcock  Scrihner  '37,  Athol, 
Mass.,  a  special  order  planning  supervi- 
sor with  the  L.S.  Starrett  Company  in 
Athol;  December  1982.  Alpha  tau 
Omega.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Myr- 
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//*■   Tiiniei   Sciihiiii    '42,    2l;i    Hii>li    St., 

Athol  oi;<:u. 

Eldoii  Dmiu'iiI  Wfdlotk  'M  A.M.. 
Warwick,  R.I..  [Jiolessor  emeritus  aiui 
retired  dean  ot  smdeiits  al  llie  Ibrnier 
Riuide  Island  Junior  Ciollege;  May  2. 
Mr.  Wedlock  reieixed  his  B.S.  troiii 
Tuits  Limersity  in  19;U  and  began  his 
teaching  career  at  Warwick  High 
School.  He  served  as  principal  of  the 
Lockwood  Jiniior-Senior  High  School 
and  Sciluate  High  School  before  joining 
RI)tl  in  19(i3  as  an  associate  piotessor 
of  English  and  de.ui  ot  students.  P'lom 
f961  to  1963,  he  ser\ed  as  piesident  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Secondary  School 
Principals'  Association.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  Madelyn  Daniels  Wedlock 
'30,  154  Natick  Ave.',  Warwick  02886: 
and  three  sons,  Bruce,  John,  and  Eldon 
D.  Wedkick.Ji.  '64. 

John  Fiaiicis  Cashman.  Jr.  '38,  War- 
wick, R.I.,  a  retired  U.S.  Arniv  master 
sergeant;  Mr.  t^ashman  served  in  World 
War  II  and  in  the  Korean  War.  He  later 
worked  for  the  Central  Vermont  Public 
Service  Corporation,  retiring  in  1979. 
Phi  Kappa  Psi.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Beria,  307  Greenwich  Ave.  Apt. 
E-301,  Warwick  02886;  a  son,  John  III; 
and  a  daughter,  )ean  Northrop. 

Roger  Bryant  Francis  '38,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  director  of  the  South  Bend 
Public  Library  for  twenty-five  years  be- 
fore his  retirement  in  1977;  May  1.  Mr. 
Francis  received  a  bachelcjr's  degree  in 
library  science  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity in  1940.  He  ser\ed  as  an  executive 
assistant  at  the  New  "^'ork  Public  Librarv 
before  Joining  the  South  Bend  Library 
in  1952.  The  Indiana  Librarv  Trustee 
Association  named  him  Librarian  of  the 
Year  in  1965.  His  wife  was  the  late  Elea- 
nor Stringer  Francis  '37.  Phi  Kappa  Psi. 
Survivors  include  his  son,  Christopher, 
7404  Holly  Ave.,  Takoma  Park,  Md. 
20912.  He  was  a  brother  of  Warren  B. 
Francis  '29. 

Lt.  Col.  Francis  Michael  Rooney  '39, 
Columbia,  S.C.,  an  officer  with  the  U.S. 
Army:  May  12.  After  his  freshman  year 
at  Brown,  he  transferred  to  the  U.S. 
Military  Academ\  where  he  received  a 
B.S.  in  1940.  For  a  time,  he  was  sta- 
tioned at  the  U.S.  Army  Mission  in 
Lima,  Peru.  Siuvivors  include  his  wife, 
at  4663  Fernwood  Rd..  Columbia,  S.C. 
29206. 

Robert  Mien  Wilks  '41,  Harwich, 
Mass.,  a  former  purchasing  agent  with 
the  American  Thread  Company  in  Wil- 


limaiiiic.  Conn.;  .M.i\  10  Phi  Cannna 
Delia.  ,Survi\()rs  iniludc-  ins  wife,  Doris, 
31  Wales  Rd.,  Harwich  02(i45:  a  son. 
Rol)ert.  Jr.;  two  daughters,  Diane  Mar- 
siglio  and  Nancv  Frascona;  and  a 
brother.  Edxciti  Wdks  '43. 

(Jiarlolte  Morein  Riseberg  '42,  Chest- 
nut Hill.  Mass.;  Feb.  12.  Nirs.  Riselierg 
attended  Simmons  Ciollege  foi  two 
years.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Morein  '  1 7  and  a  sister  of  Edith  Morein 
Zais  '52.  Sur\  Ivors  include  her  husband, 
Robert,  50  Bioadlawn  Park,  Apt.  208, 
Chestnut  Hill  02167. 

Warren  (iilman  Proiity  '45,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  former  owner  of  an  insur- 
ance agency  in  Salinas,  Calif.;  April  19, 
in  a  fire  in  the  Central  Community 
Home,  where  he  was  living.  During 
World  War  II,  he  served  four  years  in 
the  .\rmv  Air  Corps  in  Africa.  Sigma 
Nil.  Survivors  include  his  son,  Jonathan, 
133  Fairmont  Ave.,  Worcester  01604. 

Wesley  Brickach  '47,  Pawtucket,  R.I.. 
product  engineering  manager  with 
ITl's  Royal  Electric  Division  in  Paw- 
tucket; May  17.  Mr.  Brickach  was  a 
member  of  the  500  Club  of  the  Brown 
Football  .Association.  Sur\ivors  include 
his  sisters.  Lvdia  McDermott  and  .Mice 
Butler,  the  latter  at  13  C:arle  Rd.,  Bran- 
ford,  Conn.  06405, 

John  Joseph  O'Connor.  Jr.  '50,  Cran- 
ston, R.I.,  administrator  of  the  St.  Eliza- 
beth Home  in  Providence,  a  non-profit 
nursing  home  for  chronicalK  ill  women; 
Mav  24.  Mr.  O'Connor  had  been  an  in- 
surance underwriter  with  several  com- 
panies, and  was  a  partner  in  the  Gorton 
&  O'Connor  Agency  in  Providence.  In 
1973,  he  became  administrator  of  St. 
Elizabeth.  He  helped  plan  low-income 
housing  fcjr  the  elderly  and  was  active  in 
the  Rhode  Island  Association  of  Homes 
for  the  Aged  as  well  as  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  American  Association 
of  Homes  for  the  Aged.  From  1965  to 
1969,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Cranston 
School  Committee.  He  was  a  retired 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Army  Reserves 
and  a  former  director  of  the  Brown 
Club  of  Rhode  Island.  Sur\  ivors  include 
his  wife,  Joan,  49  Tennvson  Rd.,  Caan- 
ston  02910. 

Robert  Michael  Caldarone  '51,  Pro\i- 
dence,  a  pilot  with  American  Airlines 
for  twenty-eight  years  before  retiring; 
March  6.  An  Army  Air  Force  fighter 
pilot  in  World  War  II,  he  attainetl  the 
rank  of  major  after  flying  seventv-three 
missions  over  Germany.  His  decorations 


included  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross 
and  Air  Medal  with  Ihree  Oak  Leaf 
Clusleis.  Sur\ivois  include  his  mother, 
Fanny  Caldarone,  633  Pleasant  V'alle\ 
Pkwy.,  Providence  02908. 

John  Henn  O'Brien  '51,  Lincoln, 
Mass.,  an  income  tax  super\  isor  with  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  De- 
partment of  Corporations  and  Taxa- 
tion, and  a  real  estate  broker;  June  5, 
1980.  Mr.  O'Brien  graduated  from  the 
Boston  University  School  of  Manage- 
ment in  1958.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Barbara,  Acorn  Lane,  Lincoln, 
Mass.  01773. 

Grover  Hubbell  Windsor  '58,  Lake 
Forest,  III.,  a  correspondent  with  the 
Associates  Investors  Corporation  in 
Chicago;  April  30,  1981.  Mr.  Windsor 
was  a  former  correspondent  with  the 
Continental  lUiiKjis  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Company.  He  was  also  a  balloon- 
ist. Phi  Delta  Theta.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Elizabeth,  785  North  Wauke- 
gan  Rd.,  Lake  Forest  60045;  and  two 
sons,  Grover,  Jr.,  and  Greg. 

Louise  Chalterton  Smith  '62,  Ithaca, 
N.V'.,  a  pianist  and  music  instructor  in 
Ithaca;  Mav  5.  Mrs.  Smith  did  graduate 
work  in  applied  music  at  Michigan  State 
University.  She  was  a  private  music  in- 
structor, a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Community  School  of  Music  and  Art  in 
Ithaca,  and  a  teacher  in  local  schools. 
She  also  played  concerts  as  a  soloist  and 
accompanist,  and  was  a  member  of  \  ari- 
ous  performing  groups.  Survi\ors  in- 
clude her  parents,  Flie  Rev.  S.  Read 
Chatterton  '33  and  Margaret  C^hatterton; 
and  two  children,  Kara  W'.  and  Barton 
R.  Smith,  Gen.  Del.,  Ithaca  14850. 

Dr.  Richard  Aaron  Cohn  '72,  Ger- 
mantown,  Tenn..  a  private  practitioner 
in  internal  medicine;  April  4.  Mr. 
Cohn  received  his  M.D.  degree  in 
1975  from  the  University  of  Tennessee 
(College  of  Medicine.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Sandra,  8395  Briar  Creek 
Dr.,  Germantown  38138;  and  two 
daughters.  He  was  the  son  of  Sidney  A. 
Cohn  '51  Ph.D.  Friends  of  Richard 
Cohn  have  established  a  memorial 
fund;  gifts  should  be  sent  to  Box  1877, 
Brown  University,  Providence,  R.I., 
02912. 


REUNION  REPORTS 


Edith  Coolidge  Hart  '13  was  this  year's  "senior  citizen"  in  the  Commencement  procession. 
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The  fi5tli  reunion  of  the 
(lass  of  1918  was  held  at  the 
Agawani  Hunt  C'Auh  in 
Rumfoid,  R.I.,  on  Friday,  June  'i. 
Eight  members  of  the  class  attended, 
with  wives  and  guests  making  eighteen 
in  all,  which  was  Hlling  for  the  class  of 
1918. 

Class  officers  attending  were  /()/(/( 
,S'.  Chafee  (vice  president),  Zenm  R.  bliss 
(treasurer)  and  his  wife,  and  Waller 
Adler  (secretary  for  the  sixty-seventh 
year,  a  record  at  Brown  and  probably 
most  other  universities)  and  his  wife. 

Other  classmates  attending:  Dr. 
Kenneth  L.  Burdun,  Dr.  Armiind  S.  Caron 
and  wife,  Wardwell  C.  Leonard  and 
wife,  J.  Iniing  McDowell,  John  B.   Rid- 


dock  and  guest,  and  Ben/aniin  H.  Sliide 
and  daughter. 

After  sitting  in  the  beautiful  gai- 
den  outdoors,  enjoying  a  drink  and 
conversation,  the  group  had  pictures 
taken.  Then  lunch  was  ready,  and  it 
was  an  excellent  lunch. 

After  lunch.  Vice  President 
Ohafee  showed  various  exhibits  of  the 
class,  Libers  of  each  year,  various  pic- 
tures of  the  class,  etc. 

Then  he  called  upon  Secretary 
Walter  Adler.  Walter  gave  some  statis- 
tics, which  proved  very  interesting. 
When  the  class  entered  its  freshman 
year  in  September  1914,  the  first 
World  War  had  begun,  although  the 
U.S.    did    not    participate    until    April 


1917.  The  freshman  class  totalled  196, 
the  largest  entering  freshman  class  at 
that  time. 

The  University  consisted  of;  1) 
Men's  student  body — four  classes,  771; 
2)  The  Women's  C'ollege  of  Brown 
University,  253;  3)  graduate  students, 
52;  total,  1,07(5. 

Of  the  class  of  1918,  sixty-six  re- 
ceived their  degrees  in  1918  (May). 
Some  years  later — after  the  war — some 
sixty-one  received  their  degrees. 

Since  the  60th  reunion  in  1978, 
thirty-four  members  of  the  class  have 
passed  away — foiu"  in  1982  and  foiu'  in 
1983  to  the  date  of  the  reunion. 

Walter  called  the  attention  of  the 
members  to  seveial  interesting  notes: 
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II  l-diii  iiiciiihtTs  ol  iIk'  lifshniaii 
baseliall  if  am.  11114-1"),  were  pieseiu: 
LeoiuiKi,  McDowell.  Riiklitk.  and 
Adiei. 

2)  Al  one  table,  whiili  Senelar\ 
Atller  called  the  "Biowii-llarwnd"  ta- 
ble, were  Aiiiiaiid  (laioii  aiul  Keiinelh 
Biirdon  (Har\ard  Medical  .Sdiool). 
John  Riddick  (Harvard  Law),  |.  Irving 
McDowell  (Harvard  Business  School), 
Walter  Adler  (Harvard  Business  and 
Law),  and  Mrs.  Adler  (Haivard  Grad- 
uate School). 

This  reuinon  was  prob.ihK  the 
Last  Hurrah! 

Wall,)  Adin 

/^  ^~J  The  highlight  of  our  (JOth 
y  ^  reunion  was  the  class  kinch- 
in %^  eon  on  Saturda\.  June  4,  at 
the  Providence  Art  (^lub,  arranged  by 
our  reunion  chairman.  EImc  Boath,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  \n  Club.  The  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  class  attended 
the  luncheon:  Olive  Wildes  Anderson, 
Margaret  Barton,  Elsie  Carlen  Booth, 
Eleanor  Beers  Brown,  Ruth  Burl,  Sarah 
Jacobson,  Dorothy  Hulihkiss  Jenckes,  Ruth 
Bugbee  Lubrano.  Miriam  Xagle,  Helen 
Hoff  Peterson,  Grace  Shein  Preisser,  Alice 
Desmond  Schmieder.  Belmira  Tavares.  and 
Gladys  Bauer  Gray. 

Before  lunch  a  class  picture  was 
taken  and  after  lunch  a  class  meeting 
was  held.  Alice  Schmieder,  our  secre- 
tarv-treasurer.  gave  her  report,  and 
letters  were  read  from  some  of  our 
classmates  who  could  not  be  present. 

Class  officers  were  elected  to  serve 
until  our  next  reunion.  Thev  are  Mar- 
garet Barton,  president:  .Alice 
Schmieder.  secretary-treasurer:  and 
Elsie  Booth,  reunion  chairman.  Alice 
reported  that  since  our  55th  reunion 
we  have  lost  twelve  more  classmates. 
In  all,  we  know  that  thirtv-six  mem- 
bers of  our  class  of  eighty-one  have 
died,  and  that  there  are  four  others 
whom  we  must  list  as  missing.  Our 
Pembroke  Class  of  1923  Scholarship 
Fund  continues  to  grow  and  is  a  valu- 
able asset  to  our  Alma  Mater  in  that  it 
provides  financial  aid  each  year  for  a 
woman  student. 

Helen  Hoff  Peterson  made  a  fine 
class  marshal  in  the  C^ommencement 
procession  on  Monday.  Not  all  of  the 
fourteen  members  returning  on  Sat- 
urday for  our  luncheon  were  able  to 
attend  the  other  activities  of  the  week- 
end, but  some  of  us  enjoyed  the 
Brown  Bear  Buffet  rjn  Fridav  evening, 
the  Pops  Concert  held  on  the  Green 
Saturdav  evening,  and  the  50-plus 
linicheon  on  Monday  in  the  Ivy  Room 
of  the  Refectorv. 


Former  BAM  editor  Chet 
Worthington  at  '23's  60th. 

/~v  /~\  Twentv-seven  members  of 
~/  St  1928  gathered  in  the  Plum 
M^  kJ  Room  of  the  Brown  Facultv 
Clulj  tor  lunch  to  celebrate  our  55th 
reunion.  We  welcomed  three  members 
who  had  not  been  back  to  a  reunion 
for  manv  years.  After  lunch  we  had  a 
talk  from  our  resumed  education 
scholar  on  the  Doris  Hopkins  Stapel- 
ton  Fund.  She  gave  us  a  delightful  talk 
on  how  much  the  scholarship  meant  to 
her  and  what  her  hopes  for  the  future 
were  after  CoiTimencemenl  when  she 
would  graduate.  She  trained  as  a  nurse 
and  has  alwavs  hoped  to  be  a  doctor 
some  day. 

Letters  from  absent  members  were 
read.  Sarah  Mazick  Saklad,  chairman  of 
the  nominating  committee,  reported 
that  the  present  officers  had  agreed  to 
go  on  for  another  five  years.  They  are 
president:  Eleanor  Sarle  Briggs:  vice 
president:  Kathryn  Lichly  Shaal:  secre- 
tary: Grace  McAuslan;  treasurer:  Helen 
O'Connor;  reunion  chairman:  Doris 
Hopkins  Slapelton;  class  agent:  Alice  O'- 
Connor Chmieleu'ski. 

Fourteen  members  of  the  class 
attended  the  Brown  Bear  Buffet,  sev- 
eral with  husbands.  Some  members  of 
the  class  attended  the  ceremonies  cele- 
brating the  SI -million  goal  achieved 
for  the  Nancy  Duke  Lewis  Fund  for  a 
chair  to  be  occupied  bv  a  woman  pro- 
fessor. Our  classmate,  Betty  Sautiders 
Brodhead,  gave  the  final  generous  gift 
which  helped  to  reach  the  goal. 

On  Conmiencement  Dav  two  mar- 
shals, Doris  Hopkins  Stapelton  and 
Alice  O'Connor  Chmielewski,  followed 


bv    six    other    members    of    the    class 
iTiaTched    down    College    Hill   (aiiving 


oiM-  I92H  bamier. 


McAuslan 


(^  ^\  The  women  of  the  class  of 
^  y^  ",')','<  began  their  festivities  on 
%J  %J  Friday  afternoon  after  regis- 
tering at  Gardner  House.  Some  of  us 
attended  the  dedication  of  the  plaque 
in  the  Crystal  Room  that  listed  the 
persons  or  classes  who  had  contributed 
large  sums  to  the  Nancy  Duke  Lewis 
Chair  for  a  woman  professor.  The 
CMass  of  '3;?  Women  was  listed.  Then 
we  joined  the  men  of  '33  as  their 
guests  at  a  cocktail  party  at  South  Way- 
land,  before  proceeding  to  the  Brown 
Bear  Buffet,  which  thirty-nine  class- 
mates and  fourteen  guests  attended. 
Later  some  of  us  went  on  to  the  Cam- 
pus Dance. 

4  he  Commencement  Forums  were 
very  popular  with  the  class,  so  much  so 
that  some  members  preferred  the  fo- 
rums to  our  class  photo!  We  met  for 
cocktails  at  Maddock.  and  fortv  mem- 
bers and  twelve  guests  were  present  at 
our  class  dinner.  We  presented  a  gift 
to  the  Nancy  Duke  Lewis  Chair  from 
our  treasury,  which  was  accepted  by 
Professor  Joan  Scott,  who  holds  the 
chair  currently.  Everyone  was  enthusi- 
astic about  her  morning  forum  and 
her  charming  personality. 

We  all  agreed  that  the  Pops  Con- 
cert was  the  best  ever  and  the  weather 
cooperated  so  beautifully! 

Our  class  brunch  and  meeting  was 
moved  from  Gardner  House  into  the 
Sharpe  Refectory  because  of  the  fact 
that  we  were  so  numerous.  Fortv-five 
members  and  fifteen  guests  attended. 
The  present  class  officers  were  contin- 
ued in  office.  Elizabeth  Partridge  Green 
and  BilUe  Shea  Mc(^turg  were  named 
co-chairs  for  the  55th  reimion.  Piesi- 
dent  Ethel  Lalonde  Savoie  pioposed  that 
we  meige  with  the  men's  class  of  '33. 
The  motion  was  tabled. 

Everyone  agreed  that  a  highlight 
of  the  reunion  was  the  march  down 
the  Hill  on  Monday  morning.  Accord- 
ing to  an  administrative  official,  we 
were  the  largest  gioup  of  fiftv-vear 
women  to  march  in  the  historv  of 
Brown.  A  tribute  to  our  duiabilitv! 
We  were  the  guests  of  the  L'niversitv 
at  lunch  following  the  program. 

Members  came  from  Hawaii,  Cali- 
fornia, Texas,  Colorado,  Florid.i, 
Pennsvlvania,  Ohio,  New  York,  and  all 
of  the  New  England  states.  Those  who 
attended  were  (*  indicates  guest  or 
guests):  Ada  Ahearn  Eull*.  Rachel  Balil- 
u'iit  Scatlergood,   Violet  Bander  Cidlahan. 


Jessie  Barker,  Beatrice  Bloomingdale 
Kalz*,  Frances  Bruu'ii  Light,  Gladys  Burt 
Jordan*,  Florence  Campbell,  Helen  Camp- 
bell, Marie  Calalozzi  Cimorelli*,  Mabelle 
Chappell*,  Tina  Codianni  Hall,  Dorothea 
Elivell  Hidligan,  Dori>lh\  Ruth  Cageu. 
Dorothy  Gray  O'Reilly,  Charlotte  Grijjni 
Christian*,  Alice  Grossman  Slier.  Helen 
Hazard  Harpin*,  Kalherine  Hazard,  Mar- 
jorie  Huse  Coffin,  Ruth  Hiissey  Longe- 
necker*,  Sylvia  Kazin  Cowett,  Lillian  Kel- 
man  Goldstein*,  Ethel  Lalonde  Savoie*, 
Constance  Learnard  Chalmers*.  Jennie 
Lind  Ghering,  Winifred  Mayock  O'Hara. 
Mary  Anne  McQiiaid.  Constance  Morrison 
Nichols.  Helen  Mulvey,  Anne  Xewmait 
Weissman,  Elizabeth  Partridge  Green. 
Marjorie  Pall  Krause,  Anna  Peck,  Eliza- 
beth Perry  Clark,  Dorothy  Poole  Charlton*, 
Marian  Rosen  Tenenbaum*.  Anna  Russo 
Fedeli,  Evelyn  Sanborn  Sands*,  Billie  Shea 
McClurg*,  Ruth  Sitller.  Bella  Skuhiick 
Kroviti*.  Berline  Smith  johnsun.  Edith 
Smith  Cameron.  Lucia  Steere  Stich*,  Eliza- 
beth Tillinghast  Angell*.  Ruth  Wade  Cer- 
janec*.  Marion  Warren  Westberg*. 

In  conclusion.  Nan  Tracy  "46, 
Brown  reunion  coordinator,  was  our 
mentor  throughout  the  years  preced- 
ing our  reunion.  She  and  Mindv  Foi- 
som  had  letters  printed,  en\elopes 
stuffed,  menus  made  available,  souve- 
nirs procured,  made  airangements  for 
so  man\  events,  handled  reservations, 
and  paid  bills.  Without  them,  we 
would  have  been  iniuidated.  Many, 
many  thanks  to  them! 

Ruth  Wade  Cerjanec 


The  men  of  '33  begin  the  procession  dt)wn  the  Hill, 


MOn  |une  3  the  class  observed 
its  regular  off-year  reunion 
at  Agawam  Himt  in  East 
Providence.  Not  coimting  the  regular 
five-year  celebrations,  this  marks  the 
40th  time  that  classmates  within  com- 
muting   distance    of   Providence    have 

The  women  of  '33  set  a  record 
for  alumnae  in  the  procession. 


gathered  on  the  eve  of  C>)mmence- 
ment.  Reunion  Chairman  Herb  Phillips 
reported  that  plans  for  the  30th  in 
1984  were  progressing  well  and  Secre- 
tary Dan  Earle  announced  that  re- 
sponse to  the  idea  of  a  mini  Liber  for 
the  reunion  was  overwhelmingly  posi- 
tive. Instructions  and  material  will  be 
mailed  early  in  1984. 

For  the  seccjnd  year,  Pembroke  "34 
was  well  represented  and  we  all  feel 
very  comfortable  with  our  semi- 
merged  class. 

Those  present  included:  Jacob 
Smith,  Rosalind  Wallace  Green  anci  Al- 
bert, Gertrude  and  Lee  Pease,  Marian 
and  Dan  Earle,  Margaret  and  Don 
Midu'ood,  Elizabeth  McCaffrey  and 
Charles,  Doris  and  Norm  Hatpin,  Rosa- 
lind and  Jerome  Herman.  Norma  and 
Marshall  Allen.  Eleanor  Lamon.  Edith 
Walker,  Esther  and  Max  Elaxman.  Nina 
Eortin,  Mary  Hoffman,  Elizabeth  Ingram 
Horton  and  Charles,  Roxie  and  Ed  Noo- 
rigian,  Jessie  and  John  Engliind,  Jim  Pat- 
ton,  Mary  McKay.  Kathleen  McKay.  Lil- 
lian Janas,  Win  Robbins,  (;ene\  ieve  and 
John  Balmer,  Elizabeth  Whitaker  Hall  and 
Gilbert,  Barbara  and  Alan  Dewitt,  Lucia 
and  Maun  Caito,  Carl  Sauyer,  and 
Hope  and  Herb  Phillips. 

A  ^\  Our  40th  reiniion  was  a 
/I     '^  huge  success  with  forty  gals 

-1.  *_-/  attending  (twenty  froin  out 
of  state).  1  his  is  one-third  of  om'  class. 
Twenty-two  husbands  joined  us. 
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.\(ti\ilies  st.iiud  on  Iiul.ix  \miIi  .i 
\vcln>miiii;  KKkl.iil  |xiil\,  Om  class 
Ivuuluoii  was  lu-KI  al  llif  Faiiill\  ("liib 
oil  ,Salunla\.  The  class  iiou  has  a 
pla(|iit'  ill  Aiiminae  Hall  (  1  he  Dean 
I.ewis  Kiiiul).  Also,  oxer  $(')()()  was 
given  lo  the  S.iiali  Doyle  (Center.  We 
have  a  reiorti  high  of  at  least  68  per- 
cent donors  in  our  class  this  \ear  and 
have  raised  so  far  more  than  S2'_',00(l! 

New  class  oiiiceis  are  President 
Miiri(}>i  //li^olinzcr  (Uihlsiiiilh.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Heniice  I'lin'fx  Salish,  Local  Secre- 
tar\  Elaine  R(}biii.\oii  KiiK/mdii.  Record- 
ing Secretarv  and  editor  ol  "Hot 
Flash"  Sherrie  Fo'.lei.  Ireasiirei  Arlene 
Rome  Ten  E\ck.  and  Assistant  Treas- 
urer Ginnie  Crosby  Xewrnan. 

Other  events  of  the  weekend  in- 
cluded a  Saturda\  tour  of  the  John 
Hav  Library  of  Peniliroke  memorabi- 
lia, a  cocktail  parts  and  dinner  at  the 
Graduate  Center  Piano  Lomige,  a  con- 
cert by  outstanding  seniors  spcjnsored 
by  the  Jagolinzer  famih'  in  memory  of 
their  mother,  and  a  clambake  at  Pem- 
broke Field  House  on  Sundav. 

The  tesli\ities  culminated  with  a 
representati\e  group  of  oui'  class 
marching  in  the  (xniimencement  pro- 
cession on  Monda\ . 

Marion  Jagolinzer  Goldsmith  was 
class  marshal  and  Harriet  Stnrdevant 
Haumann  was  a  marshal  aide. 

A  /^  Xancy  Cantor  Eddy,  chairman 
/I  ^k  of  the  Pembroke  class  of  '48, 
-1-  kJ  and  James  P.  Elder,  chairman 
ol  the  men  ol  '48.  joined  lorces  for  a 
most  successful  35th  reunion,  accord- 
ing to  reunion  reporter  Christine  Dun- 
lap  Farnham.  In  a  recap  of  the  festivi- 
ties, they  both  report  the  joint  events 
were  most  successful — the  cocktail  re- 
ception. Campus  Dance,  dinner  at  the 
Turks  Head  CHub,  Pops  Ojncert  fol- 
lowed by  Sundav  brunch  at  Sin^rer 
Gammell's  home.  Kibosho.  in  Perrvville. 
Reunion  headciuarters  at  Buxton 
House  was  a  meeting  place  for  every- 
thing from  continental  breakfasts  to 
late  evening  "catching  up"  sessions. 
Seventy-one  women  with  spouses  and 
eighty-six  men  with  spouses  registered 
for  the  reunion. 

The  Pembroke  women  featured  a 
delightful  dinner  Fridav  evening  at  the 
home  of  Gloria  Markoff  Winston  and 
her  husband  Jim,  and  a  Saturday  class 
luncheon  and  meeting  at  the  Faculty 
Club,  which  was  attended  by  fifty-nine 
classmates  and  two  recipients  of  the 
Class  of  1948  scholarship:  Mariraret 
Barber  and  Lydia  English  '85.  our  cur- 
rent recipient. 

At  the  luncheon  a  five-page  repcjrt 


ol  llic  i|n(sii(iiin.iiif  was  nivcii  Ki  ,ill 
( lassmales  piesenl  (anvoiie  who  wants 
this  ie|)orl.  lei  us  know).  The  follow- 
ing (lass  olliieis  were  eleded:  presi- 
dent. Helena-Hope  Gamiiiell  (Singer): 
vice  president.  Barbara  Oherhard  Ep- 
stein: secietary,  Xaney  Hanilen  Gibson: 
treasurer,  Monica  Shortall  Triherl.  Other 
appointees  were:  chairman,  Xanry  Can- 
tor Eddy:  reunion  co-chairs.  Alma 
jaekvony  Eonlana  and  Marie  Etsher  Ost- 
ergard  (Skip):  regional  representatives, 
Constance  Taylor  Howard  (South).  Mane 
Eisher  Ostergard  (Midwest),  and  Har- 
mony Frey  Breeden  (West  Coast). 

The  Pembroke  Class  of  1948 
Scholarship,  which  was  founded  at  our 
25th  reunion,  reached  S35.4()(),  our 
goal  for  the  35th  reunion.  We  have 
raised  Si  1.670  since  January,  thanks  to 
the  generosity  of  two  anonymous  do- 
nors and  contributions  from  twenty- 
three  other  classmates.  Our  apprecia- 
tion knows  no  bounds  to  all  those  who 
enabled  us  to  reach  our  goal. 

1*^  /~\  For  an  off-year  reunion,  the 
r^  I  I  class  of  '50  nearl)  turned 
*_/  V^  out  en  masse — over  fifty 
strong — to  attend  an  afternoon  cocktail 
party  in  the  Faculty  Club  Blue  Room, 
the  same  room  in  which  the  class  was 
reorganized  for  lunchecjii  meetings  in 
the  early  fifties. 

Many  new  faces  were  there,  some 
saying  thev  had  not  returned  in  twenty 
years,  while  others  confessed  to  com- 
ing back  for  the  first  time  since  gradu- 
ation. It  was  good  to  see  so  many  of 
our  fellow  classmates  getting  ready  for 
the  35th  in  '85.  Yes.  folks,  we  will  have 
phfjtos  and  name  tags  for  easier  refer- 
ence at  the  next  gathering.  Fhose  in 
attendance:  Dick  Bracken,  Ken  and  Bev- 
erly Provost,  Jack  Diirnm.  Jr.,  Peter 
Cruie,  Mary  Holburn,  Chuck  and  Gerry 
Xelson.  Rudy  Petrucci,  Jay  Bany,  Jim  and 
Phyllis  Toivne  Cook,  Jay  and  Carol 
Becker,  Bill  Cochran,  Al  Jef/ers.  Vin 
Mc(Ailloch.  Lacy  and  Betsey  Herrmann, 
Joe  Soma,  (larrett  and  Elizabeth  Swantz 
Sanford,  /.  Jack  Schreiher,  Paul  Lipsett. 
Sumner  and  Arline  Goodman  Alpert, 
Conrad  Siiprenant,  Phil  Lundgien.  Ed 
Lownes  lU.  Xaoma  Maxcy  Cori'ese,  Jim 
and  Claire  Rcilly.  Lariy  and  Lois  Hop- 
fenherg,  Stephen  Kalarian,  Gardner  Mac- 
Cartney,  Alan  and  Barbara  Ross,  Isa- 
dore  and  Roberta  Abisch  Xachbar,  Cindy 
Danziger  Gregory,  Roy  and  Sally  Pearson, 
Ginny  Mason  Aldred,  Joe  and  Joyce  Ba- 
clawski.  Bill  and  Jeannette  Pollard,  Erecli 
Kovitch  Solod,  Tom  and  Patricia  Xeal 
Orr,John  and  Penny  Lyons. 

Our  sincere  apologies  to  any  omis- 
sions/misspellings and  our  most  sincere 


•  ipologies  lo  Mrs.  |oe  Soii/,i  and  Mrs. 
(Conrad  .Siipienanl  lor  iiol  ohl. lining 
your  fiisl  names. 

t^  tmf  ,S,iliii(l.i\.  June  1.  will  be 
H\  r^  icinembered  as  a  dav  when 
V_>/  V_-/  the  spring  rains  drenched 
Providence  and  its  environs,  bin  I  he 
skies  mercifully  cleared  by  mid-allci- 
noon.  and  the  class  of  '55  gathered  at 
the  Faculty  C4iib  loi  an  evening  of  good 
companv  and  excellent  c  uisine. 

Over  filly  classmates  and  their 
families  attended  our  annual  Recep- 
tion/Dinner/Pops festivities.  We  are 
always  pleased  and  hcmored  tcj  wel- 
come members  of  the  Brown  graduat- 
ing class,  and  heartiest  congratulations 
were  extended  to  the  '83  graduates 
(and  their  families):  Linda  Ahlow,  Jackie 
Fern,  Laurie  Robinson,  Lisa  Heavey,  Gary 
Khachian,  Doug  Carlson,  and  Bud  Brooks 
IlL 

In  the  after-dinner  program.  Pres- 
ident Dave  Ziicconi  announced  the 
names  of  our  current  Bigelow  Scholar- 
ship recipients:  Relha  Oliver  '83,  of 
Purcell,  Okla..  and  William  Mowal  '84, 
of  Auburn,  Ala.  A  letter  from  Marjo- 
rie  S.  Tomas  of  the  Office  of  Donor 
Relations  requested  that  the  class  be 
made  aware  of  Brown's  "continuing 
appreciation  for  both  the  Bigelow 
Scholarship  and  the  Bruce  M.  Bigelow 
Class  of  '55  Lecture  Series. " 

Dave  commended  the  class  for  the 
vital  role  it  plaved  in  helping  Brown 
raise  1170.000.000,  going  welfover  the 
1158.000.000  Campaign  goal.  The 
class  contributed  over  $1,000,000  this 
year.  Thank  you  for  helping  to  make 
the  educational  effort  such  an  over- 
whelming success. 

On  Monday,  twenty-five  of  the 
class,  incliicling  Harriet  Waterman  Lutes 
and  Sandra  Castle  Harris,  bcjth  proud 
parents  ol  graduates,  took  the  historic 
march  through  Van  Wickle  Gates  and 
down  College  Hill  to  help  the  class  of 
'83  celebrate  its  graduation. 

We  regret  any  omissions  in  the 
following  list  of  Reunion  attendees: 
The  Borahs,  Summerjields,  Ferns,  Kolbs, 
Barrows,  Sennotts,  O'Briens,  Kleinmanns, 
Barbers,  .Ablows,  Khachians,  Wendels, 
Tanenhaums,  Julie  Christie  Webster,  Heav- 
eys,  Dede  Kane  Barrengos,  Art  Joukowsky. 
Dave  Zucconi,  Barbara  Pease  Peterson, 
and  Margaret  Settipane. 

Margaret  Going  Settipane  re- 
minded the  class  that  we  always  have  a 
class  of  "55  table  at  the  Campus  Dance 
and  that  a  dinner  reservation  for  fifty 
has  already  been  made  at  the  Faculty 
Club  for  our  '29tli  reunion  in  June 
1984. 


The  all-new  1984  Ford  Tempo 

Style  and  technology  in  total  harmony. 


Form  follows  function. 

In  its  creation  of  Tempo, 
Ford  set  out  to  design  a  car 
that  would  prove  that  a  spa- 
cious interior,  comfort  and 
performance  could  be  com- 
patible with  fuel  efficienc\: 
Ford  engineers  began  with  a 
sound  design  principle: 
Form  follows  function.  First 
came  completely  new  func- 
tional ideas.  Anci  then 
Tempo's  pleasing  form  fol- 
lowed-naturalh: 


An  acknowledged  world 
leader  in  aerodynamic 
design.  Ford  used  this  exper- 
tise in  creating  Tempo.  And  it 
has  a  profound  effect  on  the 
ON'erall  performance  of  the 
car  For  example,  aero- 
dynamics helps  Tempo  hug 
the  road  becau.se  airflow  is 
directed  to  reduce  lift  for 
improved  stabilit\-  and  direc- 
tional control. 

Tempo  is  ec]uipped  with 
the  world's  most  ad\'anced 


automoti\e  computer:  the 
EEC-fV'  ( Electronic  Engine 
Control ).  It  monitors  and 
controls  seven  vital  functions 
of  Tempo's  new  2300  HSC 


A\ailable  in  2-di.x>r  and  -i-door  ( above ) 


TEMPO  FEATURES 
Front-wheel  drive:  .Ml-\\e:iihei 
tniaion.  preci.se  iiaiidiing 
Four-wheel  independent  sus- 
pension: Respunsi\e  handling  and 
a  sniiiotli  ride, 

EEC-IV  computer:  Insiantly 
monitors  and  controls  .seven  \ital 
engine  functions  for  optimum 
power  output  and  tiiel  etticienc\: 
2300  HSC  engine:  .New  High 
.Swirl  Q)nibustion  engine  designed 
tor  c|uick  power  response 

Iransaxle:  .\\ailable  w  ith  manual 

t-speed.  ^-speed  or  automatic 

iransaxle 

Computer  refined  interior: 

Seals  fi\e  passengers.  More  rear 
pa.ssenger  rcKjni  than  a  .Mercedes 
3001) 

Quality  is  Job  1:  Body  fit  toler 
ances  tliat  can  he  compared  with 
European  Sptirts  Sedans. 


engine  for  optimum  power 
re,spt)nse  and  fuel  efficiency 
Fuel  economy  rates  high 
on  Tempo's  list  of  pluses.  The 
standard  FS.  ( Fuel  Saver)  power- 
train  with  -i-speed  manual  trans- 
axle  is  rated  at  43  estimated  hw\: 
and  [28]  EPA  estimated  mpg.* 

Pick  up  the  Tempo  of 
your  Itfe. 

To  obtain  a  brochure  with 
nuire  information  on  Ford's 
all-ne\\'  sedan,  see  \'our  Ford 
Dealer  or  call  1-800-772-2100. 

'For  comparison  and  applicable  onl\-  to 
sedans  without  A/C  'tour  mileage  ma\- 
differ  de|'>ending  on  speed,  distance  and 
weather  Actual  highway  mileage  and  Cal- 
it( irnia  ratings  ^ill  probabK'  be  kwer 

Get  it  together-Buckle  up. 

Have  you  driven  a  Ford... 
lately? 


^^rd 
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